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PREFACE. 
a. ae 


In the “ Historical Chronicle” of our present Volume, there are 
many subjects which press themselves upon our serious attention ; but 
the most prominent, and certainly the most important, is the question 
of PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm, which may be truly styled the new 
British Constitution for 1832. In the attainment of this object the 
whole empire has been convulsed, and society unhinged. Nobles have 
been arrayed against Nobles ; the mercantile classes have been divided, 
and their interests paralysed, and popular phrensy has threatened 
the very existence of the state. “If you would reduce a great 
empire to misery and degradation (said Frederick the Great), place 
it under the dominion of philosophical theorists.” “If you would 
grind a nation to powder (said Napoleon), submit it to the guidance of 
political economists.” No general axioms could be more just than these ; 
and no practical experience could more forcibly demonstrate their truth 
than the events of the last few years. Philosophical or speculative 
theorists, and political economists, have been so long experimentalizing 
and administering empirical nostrums to the naturally robust constitu- 
tion of John Bull, that he is rapidly sinking from his once vigorous con- 
dition to weakness and decrepitude. With the experiments of free 
trade, restricted currency, corn laws, Catholic emancipation, &c. all of 
which, accompanied by the blessings of peace, were to diffuse the bless- 
ings of plenty over the land, we have, year after year, found the 
national resources on the wane, and every important interest, financial, 
commercial, and agricultural, gradually sinking to the lowest verge of 
existence, Bankers have stopped payment, though money was abundant, 
and thousands knew not how to employ it; Merchants have been 
ruined, though every port was ready to receive their commodities ; 
manufactures have been paralysed; agriculturists have become insol- 
vent; and labourers, starving in the midst of plenty, have been com- 
pelled to quit for ever their native land. What can be the cause of 
these manifold evils, unless it be the system recently pursued by our 
soi-disans politicians, of acting upon abstract political notions, 
without considering the relative circumstances of the national body 
politic, and its numerous co-relative dependancies ? During a long and 
general war, we were enabled to raise treble the present amount of 
revenue, which was comparatively unfelt by the mercantile and indus- 
trious classes; but now the pressure of taxation, though so much 
reduced, is felt in a tenfold degree ; and in the midst of peace, a fright- 
ful defalcation in the national income presents itself, which nothing, we 
apprehend, but additional burdens can supply. Under these theorizing 
principles our wealth and energies have for years been wasting, and will 
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continue to waste, until some great practical statesman shall arise, and 
once again call into action our native energies and our great national 
resources. But, to restore us to our former greatness, which every poli- 
tical theorist has been in vain attempting, we are now told that PARLIA- 
MENTARY Rerors alone is wanting, and that it is to be the grand panacea 
of all our ills! precisely as Catholic Emancipation was intended as a heal- 
ing and “a final measure” for Catholic Ireland! though a final separation 
of the two kingdoms is now the undisguised object of the popish agitators. 
—That Gatton, Dunwich, Sarum, or the decayed boroughs of Cornwall, 
should send Representatives to Parliament, in preference to Birmingham, 
Manchester, or Leeds (though these great towns were always in reality 
virtually represented by the County Members), certainly appears, ab- 
stractedly speaking, a most ludicrous absurdity ; and such a state of things 
ought perhaps long ago to have been remedied; but still it must be ad- 
mitted that we have for ages flourished, as a great and thriving nation, 
under that system now so strongly deprecated ; and to aver, that by the 
mere transfer of Representatives from one place to another, we shall 
recover our former national greatness, or remove the appalling distress 
which has been long goading the industrious classes to disaffection and 
madness, is utterly inconsistent with every rational or sound conclusion. 
Whether the same individual represents Middlesex or Aberdeen, Lam- 
beth or Stamford, a metropolitan or a close borough, it can by no pos- 
sibility of reasoning alter the political aspect of things, or add to the 
resources of our country ; whilst perpetual innovation and experiment 
on the constitution of the body politic, which injures many and benefits 
none, may eventually lead to the most disastrous results. 

Turning from the stormy ocean of Politics to the calmer regions of 
Literature, we revert with satisfaction to the multifarious information 
which, principally through the agency of our numerous and learned 
Correspondents, we have been enabled to present to our readers in the 
present portion of our Hundred and Second Volume. Whilst the lite- 
rary world is deluged with ephemeral and oft-repeated trifles, or the 
public taste nauseated by political and incendiary trash—be ours the 
task to devote our attention to the more stable interests of British litera- 
ture—to bring the hidden treasures of our ancient lore in a cheap form 
before the public—to gratify the antiquary and the scholar with the 
profound researches and classical disquisitions of the learned—to present 
a just and impartial Review of the literature of the day—to give a 
faithful and authentic chronicle of passing events—and to record, in our 
deathless Obituary, the heroic actions of distinguished merit, or the 
social virtues of private worth. To effect these important objects no 
pains or expense shall be saved ; and we feel confident that our efforts 


_ will be duly appreciated by an enlightened public. 


June 30, 1832. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


With reference to the inquiries in vol. c1. 
ii. pp. 305, 488, relative to the family of 
Huysue of Sand, co. Devon, Mr. James 
Davinson, of Secktor, observes, ‘* I should 
have little hesitation, notwithstanding the 
transposition of the colours, in attributing 
the fifth quartering of the arms of Rowland 
Huyshe, to the family of Lapflode of Sid- 
bury, in which parish the estate of Sand is 
situated. (see Pole’s Collections, pp. 166, 
491.) The name of Lapflode occurs more 
than once as a wituess in the transcripts of 
several ancient deeds now before me, relating 
to lands in Sidbury during the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries. The seventh quartering 
I should agree with the suggestion of Mr. 
Loyd, in assigning to the family of Burnell, 
of Cocktree ; but rather in this case to that 
of Wike, of Binden, in Axmouth, which 
assumed the coat, (see Pole, 243,) where it 
appears that the heiress of Burnell was mar- 
ried to Richard Wike, whose son married the 
heiress of Avenell. Perhaps the pedigree 
of Wike in the Visitation of 1562, (Harl. 
MS. No. 3288, fo. 127) may state how that 
family was connected with Huyshe. It may 
be observed also in connexion with the 
subject, that Richards married the heiress 
of Avenell, (Pole, 217); and that John 
Sydenham married the heiress of Gambon 
(id. 197). The eighth quartering may, I 
think, be considered with great probability 
to belong to the family of Tremayle, the 
early owners of the estate of Sand. Sir W. 
Pole, at p. 466, blazons the arms of Tre- 
mayle thus, ‘ Argent, a fess gules, between 
three tramels Sable ;’ and at p. 505, he calls 
these charges ‘ tremeils,’ Neither of the 
works of Heraldry, to which I have imme- 
diate access, define such a bearing, but the 
word ‘trammel’ is an ancient term for a 
pot-hook, an utensil which in form nearly 
resembles the figures in question. The coat 
of Tremayle was most likely brought in by 
one of the other matches, as the estate of 
Sand had passed from that family prior to 
the year 1447. According to Risdon, p.34, 
the estate was a purchase by Huyshe, who 
was then there ‘ seated in a dainty dwel- 
ling.’” 

Atva is informed that ‘* Erdeswicke’s 
Survey of Staffordshire” was reprinted in 
1820, with additions by the Rev. Thomas 
Harwood, F.S.A. and may be purchased of 
the printers of this Miscellany. Bishop 
Lyttelton’s MSS. are in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries ; and were employed 
by Mr. Shaw for his ‘‘ History of Stafford- 
shire,” as well as by Mr. Harwood. 

Mr. R. F. Hopwoon inquires for an account 


of the ceremonies used by the Popes in con- 
secrating the ‘* Golden Roses,” which they 

ecasionally presented to the sovereigns of 
Europe. Sleidan, in his History of the 
Reformation, notes that the rose was sent 
in 1518 to Frederick, Elector of Saxony, 
by Leo X. through Charles Militz, to serve 
as a bribe on that prince in the Pope’s 
favour, as Frederick took great part in the 
religious disputations then in agitation. 
The same author also says that Pope Leo X. 
sent the rose in 1524 to our Henry VIII., 
as a token of his favour, that king having 
written against the doctrines of Luther. It 
would seem hy these two specimens that 
the Pope knew well how to dispose of 
his roses to advantage ; they were consi- 
dered great gifts, for Sleidan says Frederick 
had long desired to have one. 

An Otp CorresponpentT asks © at what 
time rings were first emploved in the mar- 
riage ceremony? It is known that the 
Heathen, long before the Christian cra, 
used the annulus pronubus ; and about A. D. 
633, the episcopal ring was considered a 
pledge of marriage between the Bishop and 
the Church.” 

Mr. A. Davis, solicitor, Deptford, would 
feel much gratified by the communication 
of any information tending to illustrate 
the history of ancient Deptford, The loan 
of any old plans, or notices of local anti- 
quities, and views of St. Nicholas’ Church 
before its re-erection in 1697, and of Says 
Court at any period, are much desired : also 
information as to the contents of a pamphlet 
thus mentioned by Lysons :—‘¢ An Account 
of a great inundation of Deptford is extant, 
in a small pamphlet published at the time.” 

A Constant Reaper wishes for infor- 
mation respecting the Pedigree of the family 
of James Scaife, of Crasby Garret, in West- 
morland, who, he believes, died about 1750, 
and was buried in Crosby church, at the 
entrance of the porch. 

M. R. D. says : ‘¢ Will your erudite cor- 
respondent J. F. favour your readers with 
similar notices of the descendants of Daniel 
Meadows of Chattisham, to those of his 
elder brother, William Meadows, inserted 
in vol. xcIv. ii. p. 218.” 

J. J.C. inquires whether there is any 
lineal descendant of Sir Thomas Hunt, 
Knight, (mentioned in March, p. 208) now 
living, and where. 

C. would feel obliged for historical par- 
ticulars relating to Leightonville Priory, co. 
Salop, noticed in vol. ci. pt. ii. p.411. 

To p. 32, in the head-line, for Havec read 
Caudebec ; and below, for Havec read Havre. 
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CRIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
oe 


ON THE SUBSTITUTION OF STEAM-POWER FOR HORSE-LABOUR. 


Mr. Ursan, 

CONSIDERING the extensive cir- 
culation of your Journal among the 
intelligent classes of the provincial 
population, I have been induced to 
submit for insertion in your valuable 
columns, a few remarks on the pro- 
mised advantages held out to the pub- 
lic, by substituting steam-power for 
horse-labour in the conveyance of pas- 
sengers and merchandise on common 
roads. Having no other interést in 
the question than must be felt by 
every person desirous of promoting 
our national prosperity and render- 
ing our internal resources available to 
the utmost possible extent, I shall 
enter into a few of the leading points 
connected with the transit of goods 
and passengers by horse-labour, previ- 
ously to examining the comparative 
value of elementary power applied to 
the same objects. 

The superiority of travelling in Great 
Britain, in comparison with most 
other parts of Europe, is not less 
owing to the great improvements 
which have been made within the last 
twenty years in the construction of 
roads, than to the great attention 
which has been paid in this country 
to the breed of horses. Indeed the 
extent to which capital and enterprize 
have carried the system of running 
coaches between the metropolis and 
the great provincial towns, may be 
said to have almost exceeded its proper 
limits, whether we take into account 
the question of humanity, or the risk 
of life; for the severity of treatment 
to which the noblest animals of the 
brute creation are subjected by the 
cruel practice of driving a set of horses 
eleven or twelve miles an hour with a 
heavy load, can scarcely be justified 
by any pretence of competition among 
the members of any civilized commu- 
nity. The vast improvements in roads 


have unquestionably reduced the actual 
labour of horses in a very great ratio ; 
yet the enormous loads which are at- 
tached to four horses, both in the 
heavy six-bodied coaches, and the four- 
horse vans for carrying goods, shows 
that no other limit regulates theamount 
of labour demanded from these va- 
luable animals, except their total in- 
capacity to sustain such violent labour 
with profit to theirheartless employers. 

Yet the amount of horse-labour in 
this country, great as it is, bears a 
very small proportion to the aggregate 
amount of labour performed by steam 
engines. Without the introduction of 
locomotive carriages for the transport 
of raw produce on rail-roads, a very 
large proportion of our internal mi- 
neral riches would be unattainable, 
except at such cost as to limit their 
use within a very narrow field. In- 
deed, we obtain a very inadequate idea 
of the vast amount of labour now per- 
formed by the aid of locomotive engines, 
from the quantity formerly executed 
by horse-power in our large iron and 
coal works, and slate and stone quar- 
ries. A new era has in fact been 
created by combining the mechanical 
force of steam as a propelling agent, 
with the use of iron railways for di- 
minishing the amount of friction. The 
extent to which this combination of 
scientific principles with mercantile 
enterprize in the transit of raw pro- 
duce, has enriched every class of the 
community in the great coal and iron 
districts, naturally led to the introduc- 
tion of steam-power for the conveyance 
of passengers as well as merchandise, 
between the great towns of Manches- 
ter and Liverpool; while the ad- 
vantages resulting from that under- 
taking having exceeded even the most 
sanguine expectations of its projectors, 
there is little reason to doubt that in 
a few years more, we shall have steam 
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carriages very generally substituted 
forevehicles in transporting both goods 
and passengers on common turnpike 
roads. 

It is not necessary, Mr. Urban, 
that I should trespass on your readers’ 
patience by giving a detailed account 
of the progressive experiments made 
by parties who have devoted their 
whole attention to the construction of 
steam carriages, adapted for working 
on common roads; since the House 
of Commons, during the last Session 
of Parliament—being duly impressed 
with the national importance of the 
subject—directed a Select Committee 
to be appointed, with full powers to 
examine evidence, and “ report on 
the probable utility which the public 
may derive from the use of Steam 
Carriages.’’—And it is only doing jus- 
tice to the sound judgment of the 
House, and to the honourable Mem- 
bers who composed the Committee, 
to admit that the Report, together 
with the Evidence on which it is 
founded, contains a mass of more va- 
luable information to the public at 
large, than any Report I remember 
to have seen within the same compass. 
Instead, therefore, of offering any in- 
dividual opinion as to the advantages 
and disadvantages that might result 
from the substitution of Steam for 
Horse-power, it will be more satisfac- 
tory to your readers to take the collec- 
tive opinion of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, founded upon the evidence of 
five or six gentlemen who have been 
several years engaged, and are still 
occupied, in bringing steam-carriages 
to perfection ;—of five or six eminent 
engineers and surveyors who have de- 
voted great attention to the construc- 
tion of roads and wheel-carriages ;— 
and to the evidence of two honourable 
Members of the House, distinguished 
for their scientific attainments and 
knowledge of political economy. 

The first witness examined by the 
Committee was Mr. Gurney, who 
made the first successful experiment 
with a steam-carriage on common 
roads, about six years back, near the 
Regent’s Park; and about two years 
since made a journey from London to 
Bath and back, at a rate of travelling 
varying from eight to twelve miles per 
hour. Under favourable circumstances 
as to the state of the road, and the 
full power of the engines, Mr. Gurney 
found it neither difficult nor dangerous 


to drive the carriage at the rate of six- 
teen, eighteen, or even twenty miles 
per hour on level roads. 

Messrs. Summers and Ogle, who 
have run asteam-carriage many months 
at Southampton, gave similar evidence 
as to the perfect practicability of pro- 
pelling those carriages even at twenty- 
four miles an hour. Mr. Hawkins, 
another patentee, who has been run- 
ning a steam-carriage from London to 
Stratford, Essex, gives similar evidence 
as to the perfect practicability of run- 
ning such carriages for any number of 
hours on common roads, at ten or 
twelve miles per hour, including all 
stoppages. 

With regard to any apprehension of 
danger from the explosion of steam- 
generators, all the before-mentioned 
witnesses agree—that with proper ma- 
nagement the liability to such acci- 
dents is exceedingly remote ; but even 
in case of such pipes or chambers 
bursting, the only inconvenience that 
has resulted has been that of extin- 
guishing part of the fire, and making 
a temporary delay in the journey till 
the apparatus can be repaired. 

Steam-carriages are also, from the 
concurrent testimony of all the. wit- 
nesses, far less liable to be overturned 
than coaches drawn by horses travel- 
ling at a rapid pace, both from the 
centre of gravity being lower than in 
coaches or other vehicles now in use, 
and from the great facility with which 
such carriages can be directed, in 
comparison with that of guiding or 
reining-in four high-bred horses. 

In descending hills, also, the engi- 
neer or conductor has the power of 
effectually retarding the velocity of a 
steam-carriage, both by regulating the 
supply of steam to the working cylin- 
ders, and by the still more effectual 
method of reversing the action of the 
cranks, in the manner. adopted in 
steam-boats. By this means an in- 
calculable advantage is obtained over 
the management of vehicles drawn by 
horses—accidents being in almost 
every instance the result of horses 
running away, more especially in de- 
scending a hill, or turning sharply 
round corners in the road. 

Steam-carriages can also be turned 
round, or entirely stopped, within a 
shorter distance than any coach with 
four horses, thereby enabling the con- 
ductor not only to guard against ac- 
cident from his own vehicle, but to 
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turn out of the road at an instant to 
avoid accident from carriages drawn 
by unruly horses, or driven by negli- 
gent coachmen. 

In addition to the greater safety and 
economy of steam-carriages for carry- 
ing passengers and goods, the testi- 
mony of the inventors (which is fully 
corroborated by that of the most emi- 
nent engineers) proves that the injury 
done to turnpike roads is much less 
than in drawing the same weight with 
horse-labour. It was proved to the 
Committee that the injury done to 
roads by stage-coaches is far greater 
through breaking up the surface by 
the horses’ feet, than from the action 
of the wheels: while it appears that 
in drawing a given weight (say three 
tons), a steam-carriage will admit of 
the tire of the wheels being made at 
least double the breadth of the wheels 
of ordinary four-horsecoaches, thereby 
reducing the injury done to the road 
to less than one half, independent of 
the horses. ‘This fact is of the utmost 
importance in the introduction of steam 
power in lieu of horses, and renders 
the subject one peculiarly entitled to 
parliamentary notice, and to the at- 
tention of road trusts in every part of 
the kingdom ; for the wear and tear 
of roads (and more especially indif- 
ferent. roads) requiring an enormous 
outlay of capital to maintain them in 
repair, any measure which has a ten- 
dency to lessen such expenditure must 
be deemed a public or national benefit. 
One of the first measures therefore 
that ought to be adopted by the Legis- 
lature, should be to place steam-car- 
riages upon at least an equal footing 
with other carriages drawn by horses, 
instead of allowing the several road 
trusts to charge any amount of tolls 
they may think proper. 

It having been apprehended that 
serious inconveniences might arise 
from the use of steam-carriages on 
common roads, through the liability 
of horses to be frightened, the Com- 
mittee peculiarly directed their atten- 
tion to this point, and the uniform 
testimony of all the witnesses who 
have examined the effect of steam-car- 
riages, shows that in very few in- 
stances have horses evinced the least 
notice of such vehicles on the road— 
by no means exceeding that shyness 
high-bred horses manifest on other 
occasions. 

For additional evidence as to the 


view taken of this important subject 
by the Parliamentary Committee, we 
must refer to the following extracts 
from the Report itself. 

The Committee state, that 


*¢ These inquiries have led the Committee 
to believe that the substitution of inanimate 
for animal power in draught on common 
roads, is one of the most important im- 
provements in the means of internal com- 
munication ever introduced. Its practicabi- 
lity they consider to have been fully esta- 
blished...... Many circumstances, however, 
must retard the general introduction of them 
as a substitute for horse-power on roads. 
One very formidable obstacle will arise from 
the prejudices which always beset a new in- 
vention : — especially one which will, at 
first, appear detrimental to the interests of 
so many individuals.” 


Mr. Farey, one of the witnesses ex- 
amined before the Committee, states : 


«© That steam-coaches will, very soon 
after their first establishment, be run for 
one third of the cost of the present stage 
coaches,” 


But the evidence of Colonel Torrens 
(one of the Committee) bears so par- 
ticularly on the immediate question of 
Rural Economy, that I shall be excused 
for giving it a little more in detail. 

«¢ © Have you considered the effect which 
will be produced upon British agriculture 
by substituting, on common roads, steam 
carriages for carringes drawn by horses ?’— 
*I have.” ‘What do you conceive that 
effect would he ?’—* I think it would pro- 
duce very beneficial effects upon agriculture. 
I conceive that agriculture is prosperous in 
proportion as the quantity of produce brought 
to market exceeds the quantity expended in 
bringing it there. If steam-carriages be 
employed instead of carriages drawn by 
horses, it will be because that mode of con- 
veyance is found the cheapest. Cheapening 
the carriage of the produce of the soil must 
necessarily diminish the quantity of produce 
expended in bringing a given quantity to 
market, and will there‘ore increase the net 
surplus,—which net surplus constitutes the 
encouragement to agriculture. For example, 
if it requires the expenditure of two hundred 
quarters of corn to raise four hundred, and 
the expenditure of one hundred more on 
carriage to bring the four hundred to market, 
then the net surplus will be one hundred. 
If hy the substitution of steam carriages 
you can bring the same quantity to market 
with the expenditure of fifty quarters, then 
your net surplus is increased from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty quarters ; and 
consequently either the farmer’s profit, or 
the landlord's rent, increased in a corre- 
sponding proportion. There are many tracts 
of land which cannot now be cultivated, be- 
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cause the quantity of produce expended in 
cultivation and carriage, exceeds the quan- 
tity which that expenditure could bring to 
market. But if you diminish the quantity 
expended in bringing a given quantity to 
market, then you may obtain a net surplus 
produce from such inferior soils, and conse- 
quently allow cultivation to be extended 
over tracts which could not otherwise be 
tilled. On the same principle, lowering the 
expense of carriage would enable you to 
apply additional labour and capital to all the 
soils already under cultivation. But it is 
not necessary to go into any illustrative ex- 
amples to explain this, it being a well- 
known principle that every improvement 
which allows us to cultivate land of a quality 
which could not previously be cultivated, 
also enables us to cultivate in a higher de- 
gree lands already under tillage.’” 


Now we apprehend nothing can be 
more demonstrable in political and 
rural economy, than the truth of this 
reasoning ; yet it will require more re- 
solution than prevails among the occu- 
pying farmers of Great Britain, to be- 
lieve that any measure which could 
reduce the present price of corn, can 
be advantageous to their interests, ul- 
timately. It is a very common, though 
a very mistaken maxim in rural eco- 
nomy, thathigh prices areadvantageous 
to the operative farmer. With an 
average crop and moderate prices, the 
farmer in all cases derives greater pro- 
fits, ultimately, than by high prices 
with a diminished crop, and the con- 
sequent diminution of consumption. 
It would not be difficult to demonstrate 
this by incontrovertible evidence from 
the best writers, if it were at all neces- 
sary for the support of our argument. 
But with the view of looking fairly at 
both sides the question, we shall give 
another extract from the valuable evi- 
dence of Colonel Torrens. 

The witness being asked by the 
Committee— 

«¢ If horses were displaced from common 
roads by using steam-carriages, would not 
the demand for oats, beaus, and for pasture, 
be diminished, and land thereby be thrown 
out of cultivation, and labour out of em- 
ployment ?’—* If steam-carriages were very 
suddenly brought into use, and_ horses 
thereby displaced, 1 think the effect stated 
in the question would be produced for a 
time; but practically, steam-carriages can 
be introduced only very gradually, and the 
beneficial effect upon the profits of trade by 
bringing agricultural produce to market 
more cheaply, will tend to increase profits, 
to encourage industry, and to enlarge the 
demand for labour; so that by this gradual 


process there will probably be no period 
during which any land can actually be thrown 
out of cultivation, the increasing population 
requiring all the food that horses would 
cease to consume. With respect to the 
demand for labour, that demand consists of 
the quantity of food and raw materials which 
can be cheaply obtained, and as by the sup- 
position the displacing of horses will leave 
at liberty more food and more material, the 
demand for labour will ultimately be greatly 
increased instead of being diminished. It 
has been supposed (1 know not how accu- 
rately) that there are employed on the com- 
mon roads in Great Britain one million of 
horses, and it is calculated that one horse 
consumes the food of eight men. If steam 
carriages, therefore, could be brought to 
such perfection as entirely to supersede 
draught horses on common roads, there would 
be food and demand for eight millions of per- 
sons additional. But when we take into 
consideration, that lowering the expense of 
carriage would enable us to extend cultiva- 
tion over soils which cannot now be pro- 
fitably tilled, and would have the further 
effect of enabling us to apply with a profit, 
additional portions of Jabour and capital to 
the svils already under tillage, I think it not 
unfair to conclude that, were elementary 
power on the common reads to completely 
supersede draught horses, the population, 
wealth, and power of Great Britain would at 
least be doubled.” 


If these estimates, given by Colonel 
Torrens with regard to the number of 
horses employed in draught, be even near 
the truth, and we take the amount of 
food they consume (or in other terms, 
the amount of land necessary to pro- 
duce that food,) at one-fourth less 
than his estimate,—or as equivalent to 
the sustenance of six millions of per- 
sons,—the subject still is one of vast 
moment at a period like the present, 
when thousands of our hardy pea- 
santry are annually compelled to ex- 
patriate themselves from their native 
land, in order to procure subsistence. 
It is no longer a question of merely 
local policy, in which parochial over- 
seers and district magistrates have 
very difficult and painful duties to 
perform ; the subject is daily assum- 
ing a far more serious aspect from the 
overwhelming numbers of unemploy- 
ed poor among the rural population. 
The subject, in short, has already en- 
gaged, and must continue to engage in 
a very increasing ratio the serious at- 
tention of the Legislature, with a view 
to devise some adequate remedy, or at 
least some palliative for so formidable 
an evil. Provided the substitution of 
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steam-power for horse-power offered 
no advantages as to saving expense in 
the transit of goods, it would be well 
worthy of parliamentary support, as a 
means of economising our national re- 
sources, and providing for the first ob- 
ject in the whole circle of political 
economy—the subsistence of the peo- 
ple. The double evil of the present 
state of things is,—that while the 
middling classes in the provincial dis- 
tricts are borne down by the weight 
of parochial rates, the individuals who 
receive such rates contribute little or 
no available labour in return. If, 
therefore, both the dictates of huma- 
nity and the law of the land oblige us 
to furnish subsistence to the poor, it 
is not only sound policy but our duty 
to devise means of providing employ- 
ment for the poor. If any additional 
arguments were necessary to show the 
misery and degradation to which a 
very large proportion of the peasantry 
of a country may be reduced from 
want of employment, we need only 
direct our view to the present wretched 
condition of Ireland; and it requires 
no great gift of prophecy to foresee 
that the English peasant is rapidly 
approaching the same vortex of misery, 
in spite of the legal claims he pos- 
sesses on the parochial funds, and the 
gratuitous aid of benevolent indivi- 
duals. Indeed, no single axiom in 
political economy is more demonstra- 
ble, than the pernicious effects entailed 
on society through the system of giv- 
ing subsistence to the able-bodied poor 
without procuring an equivalent in 
the form of labour. 

To a question put by the Committee 
to Col. Torrens—‘‘ whether the re- 
duction of draught horses on common 
roads would not throw out of cultiva- 
tion certain poor soils supposed to be 
only capable of raising oats?’ The 
Hon. Member expressed ‘‘ a doubt if 
there be any land which is worth cul- 
tivating with profit, that would not 
raise some other agricultural produce 
than oats, in order to supply the in- 
creasing population with food.” In 
this view of the question I entirely 
concur; for it is well known that a 
fair remunerating crop of potatoes, 
with alternate crops of artificial 
grasses, may be in most cases pro- 
cured from the poorer soils appro- 
priated to the growth of oats. In nu- 
merous cases, pulse and esculent roots, 
both for human food and cattle, might 
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be grown on light soils now appro- 
priated to the subsistence of horses. 
lf we take into account the enormous 
extent of land still under pasture in 
Great Britain, the greater portion of 
which would afford a profit as tillage 
land, and consider how much of such 
pasture is rejected by horses, we shall 
have a better idea of the waste of land 
when devoted to horse-keep in this 
country. Whether in the form of 
pasture, meadow, or horse-corn land, 
an enormous sacrifice of the agricul- 
tural resources of the nation are swal- 
lowed up in the maintenance of horses, 
that might immediately be appropri- 
ated to feeding stock or raising grain 
for human subsistence. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as machinery 
can be substituted for horses in draught 
for the conveyance of passengers and 
goods, so far shall we be enabled to 
transfer the food of each horse to the 
maintenance of eight persons; with 
the additional advantage of saving at 
least one-half or two-thirds in the 
transfer of goods from place to place. 
While, on the other hand, the labour 
employed in the construction of such 
steam-carriages will furnish employ- 
ment for a considerable number of 
artisans, and promote the consump- 
tion of a large quantity of copper, 
iron, and coal:—commodities which 
may be truly called the mineral trea- 
sures of Great Britain, and which have 
no value whatever until brought into 
use by the employment of labour and 
capital. 

In whatever form we view this ques- 
tion, it cannot be considered but in 
the light of ultimate advantage to the 
community. Every political econo- 
mist, from the time of Adam Smith to 
the present hour, concurs in opinion 
that labour is the fundamental source of 
national wealth, and we have only to 
look at the produce of our coal mines 
to be convinced of the vast accumula- 
tion of national wealth among the 
whole community, where that staple 
commodity exists. By means of cheap 
transit we virtually give the metropo- 
lis and all the other parts of the king- 
dom remote from our coal mines, a 
portion of that wealth which is at pre- 
sent limited to certain districts merely 
in consequence of the expense of car- 
riage. But we have the additional 
consolation, that by the dissemination 
of such mineral riches over all parts 
of the kingdom, we give increased ac- 
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tivity to commerce and enterprise in 
all such distant parts, without detract- 
ing from those advantages already en- 
joyed by districts contiguous to our 
coaleries. 

It would extend the limits of this 
paper beyond due bounds to enter 
into all the benefits that this country 
would derive if the whole kingdom 
possessed such advantages as those in 
the immediate vicinity of our great 
coal basins. Even in the article of 
manure alone, the benefits would be 
almost incalculable, if coal could be 
obtained in abundance in the southern 
counties for lime-burning. I shall 
therefore close my present remarks by 
a few observations on the advantages 
that would necessarily accrue to Agri- 
culture, if Steam Carriages could be 
applied on a large scale for the con- 
veyance of raw produce and manure. 

It is well known that in many clay 
districts enterprising farmers consider 
chalk so valuable for amending the 
staple of the soil, as to employ a team 
for the conveyance of chalk from a 
distance of many miles, at an expense 
of one day’s work, of four horses and a 
man, or at a cost of 20 to 25 shillings 
per waggon load. Now if steam-power 
were substituted for such purpose in 
lieu of horses, can there be a doubt 
that it would be attended with the 
most decided advantages? Or, in- 
stead of the dreadful wear and tear 
of horses and harness in drawing 
chalk, stone, bricks, &c. from the 
quarry, would it not save an incre- 
dible deal of labour, if the proprietor 
of a chalk-pit were to keep a steam 
carriage in constant work for a given 
period in carting chalk from the quarry 
to the road-side, or to the lands adja- 
cent, as may be found desirable, by 
the parties interested? Again, what 
an immense saving in outlay and keep 
for horses might be effected by sub- 
stituting steam tug-carriages for con- 
veying agricultural produce to market, 
on every great line of road leading to 
market towns ; more especially in dis- 
tricts where fuel is abundant? By the 
use of iron rail-roads, and diminished 
friction, an enormous increase of 
power is attained in locomotive en- 
gines, yet by the distribution of the 
load from one carriage to several car- 
riages, so as to prevent the wheels 
cutting the road, together with the 
use of broad tire wheels (as recom- 
mended by the Committee) for the 
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steam tug-carriage, incalculable ad- 
vantages would result from the em- 
ployment of steam in lieu of horses, 
both in the various operations con- 
nected with rural economy, as well 
as in the transit of goods for hire and 
for the conveyance of passengers on 
every great road in the kingdom. 
Yours, &c. A. A. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Louth, Sept. 1. 


IN 1817 I sent you a short account 
of the parish of Fotherby, co. Lincoln, 
which is inserted in your vol. Lxxxvil. 
ii. p. 207. 1 now communicate a few 
additional notes. 

The church is situated nearly in the 
centre of the parish, and is dedicated 
to St. Mary. It consists of a tower, 
nave, and chancel; but the upper part 
of the tower was taken down many 
years ago, and covered with a pent- 
house roof, like the nave. It still con- 
tains three bells: the first, or least 
bell, is two feet three inches in diame- 
ter; the second, two feet five inches ; 
and the third, or largest, two feet eight 
inches, with this inscription : 


‘¢ All men that hear my doleful sound, 
Repent before youare in the ground. 1608.” 


In the chancel, on the south side of 
the altar, is a piscina.* 

On a tablet against the north wall 
of the nave is this inscription : 


**Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Char- 
lotte Mitchell, relict of Mr. John Mitchell, 
of Boston, merchant, and daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Uvedale, D.D. Rector of Lang- 
ton, near Spilsby, and Vicar of Swineshead, 
by Diana his wife, daughter of Bennet Lang- 
ton, of Langton, esquire. She died at Louth, 
August 29, 1826, aged 51, and is buried 
here. This tablet was erected by her affec- 
tionate brothers, the Rev. Robert Uvedale, 
M.A. Vicar of this parish and of Hogsthorpe, 
and the Rev. Washbourne Uvedale, B.A. 
Vicar of Kirmond and of Markby, in this 
county.” 

Arms: Sable, a fess between three mas- 
cles Or; impaling, Argent, a cross moline 


‘Gules. 


On a slab in the chancel is a short 
inscription in memory of Mr. Daniel 
Allenby, who died in 1790; and of his 
wife, who died in 1791. In the church- 
yard are three altar-tombs, in memory 
of Mr. George Richmond, who died in 








* The original use of piscine in churches 
is satisfactorily explained in Gent. Mag, vol. 
LXVII. ii. 649. 
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1759, aged 77; of Mr. Joseph Shaw, 
who died in 1829, aged 52; and of 
Charles Marshall Clarke, M.D. late of 
Louth, who died in 1830, aged 75. 
The Register commences in 1568. 
From a ‘‘ Topographical Description 
of the Manor of Fotherby. appertain- 
ing to John Kenrick, esq., surveyed by 
Samuel Holmes, anno 1721,’’ it ap- 
pears that the parish comprised 12694. 
ir. 30p., upwards of 1100. of which 
were common. In 1764, an Act of 
Parliament was obtained for the inclo- 
sure of Fotherby. Erasmus Saunders, 
D.D. and Samuel Roycroft, esq. were 
then Lords of the Manor, which now 
belongs to John Maddison, esq. 
Yours, &c. R. U. 


—@ 
NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXXII. 





Trinity Cuurcn, LittLe-QuEEN-ST. 
Ho.sonn.—Architect, Bedford. 


THE front of this building, which 
ranges with the houses on the western 
side of the street, is represented in our 
engraving, (see Plate I.) and is the 
only portion of the structure which is 
not concealed by the adjacent houses, 
This front is made into five divisions ; 
in the centre is a large window of four 
lights with circular tracery in the style 
of the fourteenth century, the points 
of the several sweeps being ornamented 
with balls, a favourite decoration of 
the carpenter’s gothic school. The suc- 
ceeding divisions have porches with 
pointed entrances, and decorated with 
small arched ornaments; over them is 
a sort of lancet window. The outer di- 
visions of the front are merely blank 
walls, to mask the flanks of the build- 
ing; each of these portions has an 
entrance, which is lintelled instead of 
being arched. The finish of the eleva- 
tion is a parapet, ornamented with 
a continuous series of small arches, 
and the central division rises to a 
gable; two tall unsightly pinnacles 
are also added in a poor attempt at 
ornament. Above the gable in the 
centre is placed the steeple, consisting 
of a turret and spire, of small dimen- 
sions. The turret, which rises from 
the apex of the gable, being placed over 
the opening of a large window, has 
an awkward appearance; but, as if 
the architect had anticipated an appa- 
rent instability from this cause, he has 
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propped it up with two fiying but- 
tresses, somewhat stouter than a 
man’s arm. An octangular story, and 
a spire succeed ; the latter is pierced 
near the summit, and the light in con- 
sequence showing through the struc- 
ture, gives it an appearance of flim- 
siness which no ancient building ever 
possessed. The flanks of the church 
not being intended to be seen, are built 
as plainly as possible; the wall is 
merely made into five divisions, by 
pilaster buttresses ; in each division is 
a window of two lights, the points of 
the sweeps being ornamented with 
balls, as the eastern one. In the western 
division is another lintelled entrance. 
The west front is in the same unorna- 
mented style. On the south side is a 
vestry, communicating with the church 
by a pointed doorway. 


Tue INTERIOR 


is divided into a nave and ailes by four 
pillars, each composed of an union of 
eight ogee mouldings, in pairs ; the ex- 
terior points of union of each pair being 
worked into a fillet. The regular clus- 
ter of four columns was doubtless too 
common-place to suit the architect’s 
taste ; he has therefore, instead of a 
form so often repeated, chosen the pre- 
sent design, which, while it differs 
from all genuine and ancient examples, 
in itself possesses no beauty ; but not 
being satisfied with this, these new 
fashioned pillars are ornamented with 
hoops at intervals, which girdles, 
by way of distinction, are very ap- 
propriately painted black. I have 
yet to learn the architect’s authority 
either for the columns themselves or 
their ornamental bands. On the caps 
of these pillars rests the vaulted ceil- 
ing, which is divided in breadth into 
three, and in length into five compart- 
ments, all groined with slender mould- 
ings, and bearing a very remote resem- 
blance to the groined roofs of pointed 
architecture. At the east end is a 
small chancel, the present being the 
first of Mr. Bedford’s numerous build- 
ings in which such an appendage is to 
be found ; in this respect the favourite 
meeting-house character of modern 
churches has been departed from. 
The chancel is separated from the 
church by three arches of equal 
height with the roof, the openings 
of different forms; the centre .be- 
ing less acutely pointed than the 
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lateral ones, which latter are of the 
sharpest form that can be imagined. 
The piers are octangular, with mean 
caps. The whole is a very poor at- 
tempt at effect; the ensemble is awk- 
ward, and the detail mean. The en- 
trances internally are lintelled, and co- 
vered with horizontal cornices—a de- 
sign to be met with in every “ gothic 
cottage.” A gallery occupies the 
western end of the church and the 
side ailes; the front is plain, and 
painted with a dingy tint; in the 
western portion is an organ in an 
oak case, ornamented in the pointed 
style; on each side are small gal- 
leries for charity children. The al- 
tar-screen is pannelled and inscribed 
with the decalogue, &c. The pulpit 
and desk are alike, and placed at a 
short distance from the chancel; the 
form of each is octagonal with arched 
pannels. The same sort of pannel- 
ing is also applied to the pews, and 
is in a better taste than the gene- 
rality of the ornamental portions. The 
font is octagon and pannelled, and si- 
tuated beneath the western gallery. 
This church is situate in the parish of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields ; it will accom- 
modate in pews 809, which added to 
1171 for whom free seats are provided, 
makes the total accommodation 1980. 
The amount of the contract was 88311. 
7s. The first stone was laid on the 
21st Aug. 1829, and the Church was 
consecrated on the 9th Feb. 1831. 


e E.1.C. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 3. 

CIRCUMSTANCES which it is un- 
necessary to detail, have occasioned me 
tomake some enquiries respecting THo- 
mas Morean, Author of the “ Mo- 
ral Philosopher ;”” of whom I believe 
no distinct biographical Memoir exists : 
yet he at one time powerfully excited 
the attention of the literary world as 
a staunch and bitter polemic, and as 
a physician obtained some not unde- 
served celebrity. If you think the 
few memorials of him I have been 
able to collect, deserving of preserva- 
tion in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
they are much at your service. 

Thomas Morgan was a native of 
Wales, but in what part of the Princi- 
pality born, is not ascertained. He 
must have migrated from Wales at a 
very early period of his life, for we 


are told * that ‘‘ he was in early life a 
poor lad in a farmer’s house near 
Bridgewater, Somerset. The pregnan- 
cy of his genius was conspicuous, and 
the Rev. John Moore, who kept an 
Academy in that town, offered him 
tuition gratis, if friends could be found 
to discharge his board and other ne- 
cessary expenses.”” That these friends 
were found may be inferred, from the 
fact, that in 1717 he was ordained at 
Marlborough, in Wiltshire, as a Pres- 
byterian Minister, and here for a few 
years he exercised his Ministry with 
credit to himself, and to the satisfac- 
tion of his hearers. At Marlborough 
he married Mary, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Nathaniel Merriman, one of 
the principal supporters of the Dis- 
senting interest in that town and 
neighbourhood, then the residence of 
many very opulent and respectable 
Presbyterians. 

Soon after the year 1720, Thomas 
Morgan began to entertain and to pro- 
mulgate opinions on theological sub- 
jects, not at all in accordance with 
those of his congregation, and he pub- 
lished several controversial tracts on 
subjects of Theology, in which freedom 
of opinion and asperity of language 
were conspicuous. At length his con- 
gregation became so much dissatisfied 
as to wish not to retain his services, 
and he was dismissed from the mi- 
nistry. 

He now directed his studies to Me- 
dicine, and having obtained a diploma, 
constituting him M.D. he settled at 
Bristol in hopes of acquiring practice ; 
but not succeeding in that city, he re- 
moved to London, and occupied a 
house in Union-court, Broad-street. 

His success as a Physician was not 
great, yet it may be collected from two 
medical works, which he published, 
viz. ‘‘ The Philosophical Principles of 
Medicine,’”’ which went through three 
editions, and ‘‘the Mechanical Prac- 
tice of Physick”’ which passed through 
two editions, that his views were 
rational, and his practice energetic. 
He recommended opium as one of 
the most effectual means of allaying 
what are popularly called “ After- 
pains,” and his suggestion is still al- 
most universally adopted : he likewise 
urged the propriety of giving aperi- 
ents, while the patient was under a 
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course of bark: and was a strong ad- 
vocate for the free application of blis- 
ters :—to remove one of the painful 
consequences of which remedy, he 
proposes a drink, which appears like- 
ly to be beneficial in such cases; this 
consists of “‘a thin emulsion made 
with the pulp of roasted apples in milk 
and water.” 

The acerbity of temper which 
shewed itself in his ‘‘ Theological Dis- 
putations,”’ interfered with his medical 
conduct, so that his brethren of the 
profession were not upon very good 
terms with him. This is always inju- 
rious to medical men. They some- 
times think that, however obnoxious 
they may be to their medical brethren, 
they shall obtain the good will of the 
public. But this is a grievous error: 
the opinion of the public generally 
coincides with that of the profession, 
and he whom the profession does not 
uphold, seeks in vain to obtain emi- 
nence. 

His occupation as a physician was 
not so extensive as to compel him to 
omit his theological researches; he 
found leisure to employ himself in 
writing ‘‘ The Moral Philosopher,” 
which was published in 1737. This 
work at once excited great attention. 
Its doctrines were assailed by many 
eminent and able polemics, and were 
as stoutly defended by the author, 
who in 1739 published a second 
volume of ‘‘the Moral Philosopher,” 
containing Tracts in defence of his 
opinions ; and in 1740 a third volume. 
But though his pen was ready and his 
answers acute, his arguments were 
fallacious and unconvincing. His op- 
ponents, it is true, did not always use 
the evidences in their favour to the best 
advantage, and therefore he sometimes 
gave them hard knocks, but could 
never beat them out of the field. In 
the midst of all this, the popular 
feeling began to go against him; he 
was generally believed to entertain 
atheistical opinions, though they were 
in reality deistical, and the little prac- 
tice he had as a physician was di- 
minished by vituperations on his mo- 
ral character. 

Whether before this time he had 
addicted himself to excessive drinking, 
or whether the vexation and disappoint- 
ment, which now beset him, led to 
intemperance, cannot be ascertained ; 
but towards the close of his life, in- 


dulgence in drink became his great 
failing. 

His death took place in 1743, and 
it is thus announced in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of that year : 

‘Jan. 14. Thomas Morgan, M.D. in 
Broad-street, Author of the Moral Philo- 
sopher and other Tracts, and is said to have 
died with a true Christian resignation.” 

Dr. Morgan left a widow in narrow 
circumstances, and an only son, Na- 
thaniel. Unfortunately the father was 
too much engaged in investigating the 
more abtruse doctrines of theology, 
to attend properly to the education of 
his son, who in consequence grew up 
in idle and irregular habits. Young 
Morgan had a cousin Nathaniel Pot- 
ticary, descended from a family of 
that name at Trowbridge and War- 
minster. These two cousins under- 
took a roving commercial enterprise to 
Spanish America ; but being unable to 
escape the jealous apprehensiveness of 
the Spanish authorities, were both 
taken prisoners and sent separately up 
the country. Of Potticary no certain 
intelligence ever reached his friends, 
but Morgan made his escape, and 
after many perils reached Jamaica. 
Here he became acquainted with the 
widow of a planter in good circum- 
stances, whom he married, and had a 
son named after his grandfather, Tho- 
mas. This boy, together with a half 
brother by the first husband, was sent 
to England for education, and he re- 
turned to Jamaica in 1784. Whether 
he be still living, or what fate befell 
him, is not known. 

Such is the brief information I have 
been able to obtain, of a man whose 
intellectual attainments might have 
enabled his name to descend to pos- 
terity, in the same honourable list as 
those of Watts, Lardner, Lowman, and 
others ; whose writings are held in de- 
served esteem and veneration, or he 
might have ranked high as a physician 
and pathologist. But ill-directed en- 
quiries led him into error. He bewil- 
dered himself by attempting to deve- 
iope the intricacies of theology; he 
lost the friendship of his relations and 
of all who entertained serious religious 
sentiments ; he contributed to keep 
alive an extensively spread opinion, 
untrue assuredly as a general propo- 
sition, that the members of the medi- 
cal profession are prone to freethink- 
ing, or indifference as to religion; he 
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shortened his life by intemperance ; 
he left a widow in poverty, and was 
the cause of his son’s alienation from 
his home and his country. His life 
and his writings, instead of being re- 
ferred to as bright examples of honou: 
and talent, must be held up as a 
warning ; and happy those, who from 
his fate may be deterred from hastily 
and inconsiderately endeavouring to 
overturn doctrines which have stood, 
and will continue to stand, firm against 
all such vain efforts to overthrow them. 


Yours, &c. ‘TAapavOparos. 
—o-- 
Mr. Ursan, Jan. 14. 


OBSERVING a communication from 
one of your correspondents in your 
magazine for December, p. 483, on 
that all engrossing subject, the disease 
termed Cholera,—allow me to offer a 
few remarks on a part of the subject, 
which relates to the possibility of pro- 
pagating the malady from the infected 
districts to other parts of the kingdom, 
in a way which your correspondent 
seems not to have taken into conside- 
ration, but which appears to me ex- 
tremely probable, considering the mag- 
nitude of the Coal trade between the 
ports of Newcastle, Shields, Sunder- 
land, and Seaham, with the other 
ports of the kingdom. 

Let us suppose a vessel leaving the 
river Tyne with the crew infected with 
this dreadful disease, and before arriv- 
ing at her destined port, she should 
be overtaken by a gale of wind and 
driven on shore. In any event, if the 
catastrophe of shipwreck occurs, the 
humanity of Englishmen is such as to 
render every possible aid to the suf- 
ferers, without waiting to ascertain 
previously from what port the ship 
sailed, or where it was destined. The 
first impulse of our nature is to aid 
mariners in distress ; and sorry should 
I be, even to be suspected of recom- 
mending that sort of deliberation in 
cases of extremity which should, under 
motives of precaution or contingent 
exemption from evil, prevent men from 
doing their duty to their fellow-crea- 
tures in distress. 

Yet it is possible, and by no means 
improbable, that during the severe 
gales of the winter and spring scason 
such an event might occur as a 
vessel having the Cholera on board, 
being stranded on some part of the 


coast between Shields and Aberdeen 
on the north, and between the same 
port and Plymouth on the west, and 
as in such case the common motives 
of humanity would prevail in providing 
the best possible accommodation for 
the unfortunate seamen, there is cer- 
tainly a possibility of this malignant 
and (as it is now proved) contagious 
disease being communicated by such 
means to uninfected districts. That 
the disease may be communicated by 
means of shipping (or rather by sea- 
men) seems no longer a matter of 
doubt ; the statement which appeared 
in the papers a few days since of a 
vessel arriving in the Firth of Forth, 
in which some of the crew died, hav- 
ing fully established the fact. Indeed 
I see no reason to doubt the conclu- 
sions drawn by your correspondent 
(p. 484), that the habits of sailors, to- 
gether with the dirty state of the ship- 
ping employed in the Coal trade, af- 
fords a very fertile source for propa- 
gating the disease, through most of 
the ports in the east and south east 
part of the kingdom, unless the most 
rigid measures are adopted with re- 
spect to qnarantine. In the case I 
have supposed, there would, however, 
be no time to deliberate about a vessel 
having a clean bill of health, or a foul 
bill of health. To aid a certain num- 
ber of fellow creatures in escaping 
from a watery grave, is the first or 
rather the only consideration. 

In illustration of my argument, I 
beg leave to mention a circumstance 
which occurred in the month of Au- 
gust last at Ramsgate, at which de- 
lightful watering place I was sojourn- 
ing a few weeks for the benefit of health ; 
and should I be incorrect in any of 
the details, 1 shall feel happy in being 
corrected by any of your correspon- 
dents, who happened to be enjoying 
the saline breezes at that favourite 
bathing place at the time. 

A vessel sloop rigged, as I under- 
stood belonging to Dover, having been 
out in the North Sea (near the Gal- 
lopper Light) fell in with a boat having 
a ship’s crew on board, the vessel hav- 
ing foundered at sea. The men having 
been taken on board the fisherman, 
stated that they had left Riga (or some 
other port of the Baltic infected by 
the Cholera, which I do not at pre- 
sent remember) ; but as the crew of the 
fisherman had no other alternative 
than that of landing the unfortunate 
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shipwrecked foreigners at some En- 
glish port, they bore up for Ramsgate 
as the nearest. On making their re- 
port to the harbour-master the vessel 
was very properly placed under qua- 
rantine in the middle of the harbour 
(the quarantine ground) for six or seven 
days, till all risk of danger was sup- 
posed to be at an end. The vessel was 
accordingly liberated ; but as I was in- 
formed—without the crew obtaining any 
compensation for their loss of time; and 
without taking into consideration the 
reward they ought to have received 
from some authority for their humane 
xertions in endeavouring to save the 
lives of their fellow-creatures*. 

Now, although I should be extreme- 
ly sorry to argue that any delibera- 
tion ought to take place, should a 
vessel bound from Newcastle to the 
port of London be stranded on the 
coast of Lincoln or Norfolk, in giving 
every possible aid to the unfortunate 
seamen, yet, in order to fulfil the ob- 
jects of the quarantine regulations, it 
will become necessary that immediately 
after the first offices of humanity are 
discharged in saving the lives of such 
men, they should be placed in a 
detached building for a given number 
of days, until every possibility of com- 
municating the dreadful epidemic now 
prevailing in the north of England, 
shall be placed beyond a doubt by 
medical examination. Z. 


—_@— 
Mr. Urszan, Jan. 6. 
IN the year 1824 two curious Bowls 
were found in the bed of the Severn, 
near the Haw Passage; one of which, 
in the possession of Jeremiah Haw- 
kins, esq. was described in your vol. 
xciv. ii. 164; and further noticed in 
vol. xcv.i. 417, 605. It is ornament- 
ed in seven compartments, with en- 
gravings of the stories of Ganymede, 
Eurydice, and others in ancient my- 
thology ; as is detailed in your pages 
at the place first named. A large litho- 
graph was also made, and copied in 

the Monthly Magazine. 
Of the second bowl, which was 
found shortly after the first, at nearly 
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the same part of the river, and is kept 
at the Haw Passage public-house, I 
have seen neither drawing nor de- 
scription in any periodical, and as I 
promised the latter when I last wrote 
to you on this subject, I am now en- 
abled to send it you. 

It is in every respect a fellow of the 
first-mentioned bowl, except in the 
engravings. The shape is circular, 
104 inches in diameter, with an hori- 
zontal rim at top, 3-8ths inch wide. 
Its depth internally at the centre, 
1 13-16ths inch, and its thickness 
1-8th inch. It is of a bright yellowish 
cast, and somewhat resembles bell- 
metal. The annexed outline sketch 
and section (drawn to a scale of 6 
inches to an inch) will tend to make 
the description more interesting. 









SECTION 





On the surface of its concavity, 
within seven compartments, are the 
rude engravings; in the periphery of 
each of which is a Latin hexameter 
engraved in Roman capitals. The 
centre compartment is 3} inches wide, 
and is raised 3-16ths of an inch above 
the lowest part of the bowl. Cadmus 
is here represented at his studies; he 
is said to have first introduced the use 
of letters into Greece, which is thus 





* On making enquiry as to this point, I was informed by the harbour men of Ramsgate, 





that Lloyd’s committee are accustomed to allow a liberal salvage for all goods saved from 
wrecks, but that no allowance whatever is made for any exertions in saving lives! 7 this 
honorable to our nation? Is it even a fair inducement for the brave fellows who incur such 
dreadful hazards in putting off from Ramsgate, Deal and Dover to ships in distress ? 
Ought we not to have a scale of Parliamentary rewards for saving lives as well as goods ? 
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described in the circumference : — 
CADMVS . GRECORVM . SCRVTATOR . 
GRAMATA . PRIMVM. 

The remaining compartments are 
segments of circles 33 inches in dia- 
meter, and contain representations of 
the labours of Hercules. 

The segments numbered 2 and 3 
in the sketch, contain representations 
of the birth of Hercules, and his 
strangling the snakes sent to devour 
him by the jealous Juno. This story 
is alluded to in the following lines : 
MAXIMVS. ALCMENA. LICET 

NANTE. NOVERCA . 
EDITVS . ALCIDES . IMMISSOS. STRAN- 

GVLAT . ANGVES. 


- INDIG- 


No. 4 is a representation of Her- 
cules in his eleventh labour, slaying 
the Dragon in the garden of the Hes- 
perides, who were celebrated nymphs 
appointed to guard the golden apples 
presented by Juno to Jupiter on the 
day of their nuptials. It is thus de- 
scribed: ALCIDES . VIGILEM . SOPI- 
VIT . CLAVA . DRACONEM. 

In No. 5, Hercules is represented 
destroying the monster Geryon King 
of Gades, who had numerous herds 
of cattle which were guarded by the 
two-headed dog Orthos and the cen- 
taur Eurythion. Hercules, by order 
of Eurystheus, killed Geryon, and af- 
terwards Orthos and Eurythion, and 
then carried away the flocks which 
fed upon human flesh. 

The circumscription is, GEREONIS. 
------ * RAPIT . ET . COMBVSSE- 
RAT .IDRAM. 

““Et combusserat idram,’’ in this 
line alludes (I imagine) to his destruc- 
tion of the Lernzan hydra, which had 
seven heads. As soon as one was man- 
gled another sprang up in its place, 
until Iolas with a hot iron burnt the 
root of the head which Hercules had 
crushed to pieces. 

In the sixth division, Hercules is 
represented attacking the famous rob- 
ber Cacus, said to have had three 
heads, and to have vomited flames. 
This took place after his victory over 
Geryon, in consequence of Cacus steal- 
ing some of his cows, which the robber 
dragged backwards into his cave in 
order to prevent discovery. The allu- 





* The word here omitted is in the copy 
of the lines I have by me quite unintelligi- 


ble, but it evidently means cattle, cows, or 
oven. 


[Jan, 


sion is in the three first words of the 
following line : 
CACUS . CESSIT . EI— SUCCUMBIT . JA- 

NITOR . ORCI. 

The latter part of the above line de- 
scribes his last labour, which was to 
bring upon earth Cerberus, the watch- 
ful keeper of the entrance into Hell. 
Pluto permitted Hercules to carry 
away the dog, provided he used only 
his own force. 

The death of Hercules is the sub- 
ject of the seventh compartment. He 
is represented on a burning pile, which 
was erected by himself on Mount 
“Eta, on account of the credulity of 
Dejanira, the cruelty of Eurystheus, 
and the jealousy of Juno. On this he 
laid himself down, leaning his head 
on his club. The pile was set on fire, 
and he was suddenly surrounded by 
flames. Jupiter seeing him from hea- 
ven, raised his immortal parts to the 
skies, as a hero who had freed the 
earth from so many monsters. 

The circumscribed description is— 
INCENDEBAT . EVM . MERETRIX . DEJA- 
NIRA. VIRVM. 


Yours, &c. Francis WHISHAW. 


oon ta 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 16. 

CONSIDERING the intimate asso- 
ciation which exists between the pro- 
minent topographical and geographi- 
cal features of our Island, and the 
geological arrangement of the mineral 
strata, I have been induced to believe 
that a synoptical view of the British 
series, describing the general outline 
of the respective strata, together with 
the application of the several mineral 
products to the purposes of Civil Eco- 
nomy and the Arts, might be accept- 
able to a numerous portion of the 
readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
more especially by way of adjunct to 
the amusement, if not the edification, 
of the English tourist. 

If true patriotism consists in attach- 
ment to our native land and its insti- 
tutions, how much will that patriot- 
ism be augmented, if it can be shown 
that, independent of our institutions, 
Wwe possess infinitely greater advan- 
tages in Geological position,—or in 
other words, in mineral treasures, 
than any spot of equal area on the 
entire face of the globe. 

Were it necessary to make out a 
case, by citing proofs of the extent to 
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which both our maritime and manu- 
facturing interests are dependant on 
our Mineral products, it would be 
only necessary to give a brief history 
of our extensive Coaleries; of our 
Iron works; Lead, Copper, and Tin 
Mines, and the manufactories to which 
they furnish employment for at least 
one-third of the population of Great 
Britain. 

Independent of the specific interest 
which every Englishman must feel (or 
ought to feel) for the welfare of his 
country, and the advancement of its 
internal resources ; there is something 
peculiarly interesting to the intelligent 
Tourist, in being able to appreciate, 
and describe to others, the Geologi- 
cal superposition of the strata in any 
given district over which he may be 
travelling ; more especially should he 
have leisure to investigate the stratifi- 
cation of the district, so as to explain 
or account for any anomalies that 
may exist from the operation of vol- 
canic or of diluvial action, in causing 
a disturbance of the strata. 

A considerable proportion of your 
readers, Mr. Urban, are either To- 
pographical, Geographical, or Geolo- 
gical virtwosi, who would derive but 
slight information beyond what they 
already possess from any popular view 
of our mineral strata. Yet should 
you think fit to allow me a few co- 
lumns in your venerable Magazine, I 
shall feel much pleasure in sending 
you (monthly) a series of popular 
Geological Essays on the stratification 
of the British series, as a guide to the 
English Tourist ;— to which the fol- 
lowing may be deemed an introduc- 
tory paper. A. 


BRITISH GEOLOGY.—No. I. 


Gro.oey has engaged the attention 
of scientific men within the last twenty 
years, perhaps in a greater degree than 
any other branch of science that could 
be named. This may be accounted 
for principally from the establishment 
of a Society whose labours are exclu- 
sively directed to objects of geologi- 
cal inquiry instead of miscellaneous 
science, and particularly from the ad- 
mirable institutions of that Society, by 
which the united labours of its mem- 
bers are rendered conducive to the 
formation of a vast mass of valuable 
evidence supported by facts; in lieu 
of that mixture of hypothesis and sys- 
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tem-building which constituted the 
labours of many of the geologists of 
the last century. The advantages re- 
sulting from the subdivision of labour 
were never more illustrated in any 
department of the arts, than in the 
branch of science termed Geology. 
The members of the Geological So- 
ciety, as fellows of the Royal Society, 
had not a sufficient arena for the dis- 
cussion of their favourite branch of 
science—even if the regulations of the 
latter were favourable to that mutual 
interchange of ideas, and unity of 
purpose, which is essential to the pros- 
perity of all public as well as private 
societies. The want of which unity 
of object had been long felt by its 
more active members, and which has 
indeed led to the establishment of a 
number of branch Societies in the 
scientific world—each of which may, 
for the reasons before mentioned, now 
successfully dispute the palm with the 
parent institution. 

The vast establishments in mining 
and manufactures, which are con- 
nected with, or immediately depen- 
dent on, geological inquiries, may 
however be called the basement of 
that strong interest which Geology 
has excited in this country of late 
years. With the exception of part of 
Saxony, perhaps there is no other 
country or district in Europe, where 
the study of the mineral strata is of 
so much importance as in England; 
while the great diversity of our mine- 
ral products, combined with our insu- 
lar position, unquestionably give us 
advantages that cannot be equalled by 
any part of Germany, or indeed any 
part of the world. To ascertain the 
order of the series, the dip, or inclined 
position of the respective strata, their 
localities in the several counties, toge- 
ther with the mineral or metallic trea- 
sures they contain, must therefore be 
objects of primary interest, not only 
to the proprietor of the soil and its 
substratum, and to the practical miner ; 
but also to the local resident and the 
intelligent topographer. 

It is not, however, necessary for a 
person to undergo a long course of 
previous study, in order to arrive ata 
general or synoptical acquaintance 
with the strata. The adage—“ a lit- 
tle learning is a dangerous thing,’” 
however applicable to medicine or 
metaphysics, will not apply to Geo- 
logy. Mr. Conybeare, in his mas- 
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terly introduction to “‘ Outlines of the 
Geology of England and Wales,”’ with 
the view of inviting the geological 
student, truly observes, “‘ Although a 
competent knowledge of mineralogy 
is required to instruct the geological 
student in the nature of those mate- 
rials as considered in themselves, and 
of Chemistry to enable him to under- 
stand their constitution, yet the num- 
ber of mineral masses forming rocks 
of usual occurrence is so small, and 
the composition of those so simple, 
that a very limited knowledge of these 
sciences is sufficient for all introduc- 
tory purposes as far as the general 
outlines of Geology are concerned. 
Siliceous, argillaceous, and calcareous 
masses (substances with which every 
one is familiar under the common 
names of sand, clay, and limestone,) 
constitute probably nine-tenths of these 
materials ; and the compound rocks, 
forming the remaining tenth, consist 
principally of only four minerals, 
quartz, feldspar, mica, and horn- 
blende. These great masses contain, 
dispersed in various manners through 
them, and in comparatively small 
quantities, all the other substances 
included in the mineral kingdom ; and 
of these the various ores of the diffe- 
rent metals are the most important. 
The Geologist must of course, as he 
proceeds in his inquiries, obtain a 
competent knowledge of all these sub- 
stances ; but this knowledge, which 
is the ultimate object of the mere mi- 
neralogist, is to the Geologist only a 
subordinate acquisition, and forms but 
the alphabet by which he endeavours 
to decypher the part of nature which 
he studies.” 

It is therefore highly consolatory 
both to the geological student as well 
as the miscellaneous class of readers 
of both sexes, to learn from such au- 
thority as the distinguished Geologist 
before mentioned, that much valuable 
information may be acquired relative 
to the structure of our Island, with- 
out undergoing an elaborate or labo- 
rious course of previous study. That, 
in short, every intelligent tourist may 
enhance the sources of his own grati- 
fication, and prove a valuable cicerone 
to his friends, by acquiring even a very 
moderate acquaintance with the mine- 
ral character and stratification of the 
district through which he is travelling, 
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either for amusement, for health, or 
for professional objects. 

To the invalid the study of Geology 
also offers peculiar attractions. De- 
barred from the more laborious pur- 
suits and objects of the tourist by in- 
firmity of body, nothing can be a 
greater auxiliary to the benefits that 
may be reckoned upon from change of 
scene, and the contemplation of topo- 
graphical beauties, than the investiga- 
tion of those geological phenomena 
which present themselves in almost 
every part of our Island. The beau- 
tiful order and variety which is ob- 
servable in the series, must be suffi- 
cient to satisfy every well-constituted 
mind that its arrangement could not 
have been (as some sceptical theorists 
have it) the work of mere chance, ac- 
cident, or ‘‘nature.”? The design of 
an Omnipotent superintending power, 
or First Cause, pervades every portion 
of the terrestrial fabric; not less in 
the formation of the vast variety of 
strata which by their inclined position 
become elevated to the earth’s sur- 
face, and thereby rendered available to 
the wants and enjoyments of man, 
than by the creation and sustenance of 
countless myriads of animated beings. 

The invalid who resorts to the sea- 
shore in pursuit of health, would have 
additional motives for geological in- 
quiry, from the peculiar facilities 
which nature presents. in the many 
picturesque cliffs that form the bul- 
warks of our Island against the ra- 
vages of the ocean. Such scenery in- 
stinctively teaches us “‘to look through 
nature up to nature’s God!” Even 
the casual visitor, in traversing those 
picturesque districts with which our 
Island abounds, should not, if he re- 
gards his own gratification, remain 
quite unacquainted with the distribu- 
tion or locality of the geological series. 
It would betray a want of information 
discreditable to any well-educated 
person at the present day, to order a 
search for coal-beds, slate rocks, or 
granite, in the strata of the south-east 
counties of the kingdom; or to look 
for chalk among the primitive strata 
of the north-western counties. In a 
word, the tourist who totally disre- 
gards the Geological beauties of any 
given district, may be truly said to be 
incapable of duly appreciating its to- 
pographical beauties. 
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Mr. UrsBan, 

THE origin of the Walls of the city 
of Gloucester is of the remotest anti- 
quity. The eastern and north-eastern 
part belonged most probably to the 
station placed there by the Romans. 
It is clear, from the account of Gildas, 
that the Britons, who derived the cus- 
tom of walled towns from the Romans, 
afterwards kept them..up. - What is 
confirmatory that: the walls of Glouces- 
ter have a Roman: origin is, that ac- 
cording to the «custom of. that people, 
*‘not to build a.wall' where there is a 
fortification of water,”’ there was here 
a want of wall upon -the side of the 
Severn and the-Marshes. When Wul- 
pher repaired the city, the walls were 
not probably neglected; at least it is 
certain that in the time of Alfred, ci- 
ties were strongly walled and towered, 
to defend them fromthe Danes. As 
towns without walls were not deemed 
safe places for the lodging of an army, 
it is not singular that William the 
Conqueror, besides © instigating the 
erection of Gloucester Castle, should 
fortify the north-east and south sides 
with a strong embattled wall and gates. 
Kings, nobles, and all their followers, 
were expected personally to work at 
the reparation of walls in times of 
danger. The Roman equites did the 
same. Inthe murage of London, in 
the fifteenth century, the different 
trading companies took a share of the 
expense. Several writs of murage 
were issued during the reigns of Henry 
Ill. and the two first Edwards. In 
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that of the third Edward a well-forti- 
fied town had a castle and keep, a 
towered wall, and a double ditch ; and 
in this era, Thomas de Bradston, 
constable of the Castle, who died in 
1360, was ‘‘the special meanes for 
walling of Gloucester town.” The 
tolls or fee-farm-rents were then and 
Subsequently applied to murage ; and 
in the sixteenth century, the walls are 
noted by Leland to be strong: and so 
continued till the demolition of them 
in 1662, with castles and other fortifi- 
cations, on account of the. mischief 
experienced from them during the ci- 
vil war. The gates of our ancient 
cities, however, remained, and gene- 
rally added much to the picturesque 
effect of the streets; but these have of 
late years for the most part given way 
to real or fancied improvement. 

Many ancient bridges. have also 
lately been destroyed, to make room 
for more convenient successors ; and 
this improvement took place at Glou- 
cester about 1809, when the Old West 
Bridge and Gate, shewn in the an- 
nexed view, (see Plate II.) were re- 
moved. The old bridge is supposed to 
have been built by Richard Walred in 
the reign of Henry Il. At the end of 
bridges were generally guard-houses 
for soldiers. Of these, the chief: at 
Gloucester was the West Gate. This 
was rebuilt in the reign of Henry 
VIII. and the custody of it was as- 
signed to the porter of the senior 
Sheriff. N.R.S. 


* Fosbroke’s Hist. of Gloucester. 








ON THE STYLES OF HUME, GIBBON, AND ROBERTSON. 


Nuv 8€¢ ras xakias dn ermopev, Srrova Tos —ovyypapovar mapakodovOover. 
' Lucian, quomodo hist. conserib. sit. 


<< Just criticism demands, not only that every beauty and blemish’ be minutely pointed 
out in its different degree and kind, but also that the reason and foundation of excellencies 
and faults be accurately as¢ertained.”—Adventurer, No. 49. 


THE anciert complaints, thaf no 
eminent British altars havé been raised 
to the Muse of History, and ‘that no 
modern historian has rivalled the’ his- 
torians of antiquity, can now no‘ longer 
be repeated. -The works of Hume, of 
Gibbon, and of Robertson, are distin- 
guished by such merit, both of narra- 
tion and of style, as may be justly 
said to have equalled them with the 
historical productions of Rome, and to 
have exalted them abovethose of Greece. 

Gent. Mae. January, 1832. 
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Of these three great writers, each 
was equally ambitious te be called the 
first histerian of Britain. Each was 
equally sensible, too, of the: difficulty 
of gaining the name to which he 
aspired ; and equally resolute, perse- 
vering, and cautious, in the pursuit of 
it. Each knew that eminence in his- 
torical composition cannot be attained 
without much time and labour. Each 
was aware of the necessity of attention, 
not only to matter, but to style. Each 
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knew that facta dictis sunt exaquenda, 
that the manner of telling must be 
suited to what is told; that the no- 
blest subject, and the finest thoughts, 
may be rendered unattractive or offen- 
sive by an inappropriate dress ; and 
that which displeases the ear, as Quin- 
tilian remarks, does not easily find en- 
trance into the mind. They were 
therefore equally studious to attain 
excellence in style ; but as their tastes 
were different, they cultivated styles of 
different kinds, and selected different 
models for imitation. Hume studied 
the simple manner of writing, Robert- 
son the dignified, and Gibbon the 
florid. Hume, in consequence, be- 
came the most pleasing writer, Ro- 
bertson the most elevated, and Gibbon 
the most ornate. 

The History of Hume is, I think, re- 
garded by the majority of readers with 
more decided approbation than that of 
either of his rivals. Hume’s merits in 
narration are very great. He was, as 
Hayley remarks, skilled to form a tale. 
His story is always equable, natural, 
and easy; he had the great art of saying 
just enough to satisfy, without satiat- 
ing, his reader; he leaves him nothing 
to desire, and offends him with nothing 
superfluous. He knew what was to be 
noticed, and what to be omitted; he 
seizes only on the prominent points of 
his subject, and neglects whatever is 
not essential to it. He speaks always 
to the purpose; his transitions are 
never abrupt, his reflections never im- 
pertinent, and his digressions never 
tedious or unnecessary. Whatever he 
has to tell, he tells in the place where 
it is fittest to be told. 

His style is remarkable for sweetness 
and ease, for perspicuity of phrase, and 
modulation of period. Such is its ap- 
pearance of ease, that it might seem 
to have been formed without study or 
elaboration; yet we are assured by 
Lord Woodhouselee,* who had perhaps 
better means of learning what Hume’s 
studies—of which himself has told us 
nothing, and of which but little has 
been ascertained—had been, than any 
other writer that has spoken of them, 
that it ‘‘ was the cultivated fruit of 
long practice, and a sedulous attention 
to those models which he esteemed 
the best.”” ‘‘ Hume,” adds his Lord- 
ship, ‘“‘ was an admirer of simplicity 
and ease in composition, and he ap- 


® Memoirs of Lord Kaimes, vol. i, p. 236. 
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pears to have bestowed his attention 
chiefly on the writers in whom those 
qualities are most conspicuous. He 
was partial to the French belles-let- 
tres writers, and admired particularly 
the easy and familiar style of their 
moralists and critics, as Montagne, 
Charron, Rochefoucault, Bonhours, 
and Fontenelle ; and his study of these 
authors, as well as his long residence 
in France, not only contributed to the 
formation of his style and manner of 
composition, but have given to his 
writings even a tincture of the French 
idiom. In his Essay on Simplicity and 
Refinement, he acknowledges his own 
particular taste, in the following ob- 
servation, which he gives as one of the 
rules for attaining to good composi- 
tion: ‘I shall deliver it,’’ says he, 
‘*as a third observation, that we ought 
to be more on our guard against the 
excess of Refinement, than that of 
Simplicity ; and that, because the for- 
mer excess is both less beautiful and 
more dangerous than the latter.’ 
Among the English authors, Addison 
was the writer he most admired for 
his style ; and he seems to have formed 
his own chiefly on the model, and on 
the writers whose characteristics were 
ease and familiarity, rather than eleva- 
tion, or even correctness, as Shaftes- 
bury and Temple.” 

His attention to the French writers 
seems to have been given chiefly in 
the early part of his life, at or before 
the time when he wrote the works 
which are now called his Essays, 
whose style has much more resem- 
blance to the French than that of his 
History. He, however, retained his 
favourable regard for French to a 
much later period ; for he remarks, in 
his account of the reign of William I., 
that the mixture of French, which the 
Conqueror’s regulations, and the inter- 
course of the invaders with the na- 
tives, introduced into the English 
tongue, composes the best part of our 
language. 

That he formed the style of his His- 
tory on the style of Addison, he that 
compares the two writers will find no 
great difficulty in believing; for he 
will see that the sentences of the one 
have a close resemblance in structure 
to those of the other. Hume’s style, 
indeed, is more correct, and more full 
and verbose, than that of Addison ; 
but Addison may be easily supposed 
to have been Hume’s master. Of 
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Swift’s style Hume was no admirer ; 
he even spoke of it as having ‘‘ no 
harmony, no eloquence, no ornament, 
and not much correctness.’” 

His labour, however great it may 
have been, is always happily concealed, 
His reader is never offended by any- 
thing forced or affected ; he exercises 
his art so successfully that no man 
perceives that it has been exercised. 
All seems easy and unstudied. His 
“careless inimitable beauties,” says 
Gibbon,°* ‘‘ have often forced me to 
close his volumes with a mingled sen- 
sation of delight and despair.” 

But his style is not faultless; and, 
as it has always been thought a useful 
part of criticism to point out the de- 
fects of a great author, that succeed- 
ing writers, whether able to reach his 
excellencies or not, may at least avoid 
his improprieties, I shall think no apo- 
logy necessary for bringing to notice 
the defects and inelegancies in his lan- 
guage. I shall likewise take the same 
liberty with the styles of Gibbon and 
Robertson. If any of my remarks 
shall be thought minute, let it be re- 
membered that no blemish is too small 
to be noticed; that equal freedom has 
been used by the Guardian in pointing 
out the faults of style in Lord Bacon’s 
History of Henry VII., a freedom 
which has hitherto passed uncensured ; 
and that Hume himself has observed, 
that ‘‘no criticism can be instructive, 
that descends not to particulars, and 
is not full of examples and illus- 
trations.” 

Hume’s chief deficiency is a want of 
vigour and energy, such as distin- 
guishes the style of some of our ear- 
lier English authors, who wrote when 
neatness and polish of language was 
less studied ; such as forces the reader 
onward with an irresistible impulse ; 
such as compels him that begins, to 
proceed. Hume’s periods are elegant, 
but not vigorous; they flow with 
smoothness, but not with rapidity. 

His other faults are of a minor sort; 
such, for the most part, as affect, not 
the general character of his style, but 
the beauty or elegance of particular 
sentences or passages. Like many 
other writers, he was not always cau- 
tious to keep his own composition 

» Letter to Robertson, in Stewart’s Life 
of Robertson, sect ii. 

© Miscell. Works, vol. i. p. 122. 
4 Essay on Simplicity and Refinement. 
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free from those blemishes which he 
disapproved in that of others. To the 
sentence which he censured in Robert- 
son,* ‘* This step was taken in conse- 
quence of the treaty Wolsey had con- 
cluded with the emperor at Brussels, 
and which had hitherto been kept se- 
cret,”’ saying that it should have been 
‘‘which Wolsey,” &c,., and adding 
that ‘‘ the relative ought very seldom 
to be omitted, and is here particularly 
requisite to preserve a symmetry be- 
tween the two members.’’ Many sen- 
tences similar in inaccuracy may be 
found in his own pages: ‘‘ These ad- 
vantages, possessed by the church, 
and which the bishops did not always 
enjoy with suitable modesty,” ‘— 
‘** Froissard, a contemporary writer, 
and very impartial, but whose credit is 
somewhat impaired by his want of 
exactness in material facts,”’s—‘* Wil- 
liams, bishop of Lincoln, a man of 
spirit and learning, a popular prelate, 
and who had been lord keeper.””* He 
also objected to Robertson’s adoption 
of the word wherewith, but allowed 
himself to use thereby, which to a nice 
ear is equally offensive. He cried out 
against the fancy which Robertson had 
taken of saying an hand, an heart, an 
head, yet could not keep himself from 
saying an union, an unity ; expressions 
which are surely not less reprehensible. 
It is somewhat strange that a writer 
who criticised thus minutely should 
not have rejected from his pages the 
expression you was: ‘“‘You was my 
counsellor and assistant in all my 
schemes: you was the director of my 
conscience.”’i Equally unaccountable 
is his admission of the phrase besides 
that: ‘‘ But James, besides that he 
had certainly laid no plan for extend- 
ing his power, had no money to sup- 
port a splendid court, or bestow on a 
numerous retinue of gentry and nobi- 
lity.”* Of the phrase now that: 
«‘Now that the aids of France were 
withdrawn.””! Of whether that: ‘‘Whe- 
ther that such were his real senti- 
ments, or that he hoped.”™ And of 
whence ever: ‘‘ They cast their eyes on 





© Stewart’s Life of Robertson, sect. ii. 
Ch. liii. vol. vi. p. 321, Svo. ed. 

& Ch. xvii. vol. iii. p. 28. 

“Ch. lii. vol. vi. p. 310. 

i Ch. ii. vol. i, p. 119. [vi. p. 169. 
k Appendix to the Reign of James I. vol, 
1Ch. xlvii. vol. vi. p. 82. 
m Ch, xxxvi. vol, iv. p. 73. 
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all sides, —whence ever they could ex- 
pect any aid or support.”"" Nor will 
his frequent use of the phrases to wit, 
any wise, and no wise, or his adoption 
of the participles creeped, sitten, gotten, 
and outed, add much to his character 
for elegance and taste in the judgment 
of readers of the present day. 
Expressions of the following kind : 
**On account of his being born among 
them ;””° ‘The stories of his accusing 
her, and of her justifying herself ;’’ 
““A reason for their supporting his 
measures,” ‘‘ We perhaps admire 
the more those beauties, on account of 
their being surrounded with such defor- 
mities ;”’* ‘‘ The coming to any dan- 
gerous extremity ;”’* ‘‘ The taking pri- 
soner in battle the bishop of Beau- 
vais ;’’* “Her offence was not the 
having laid her hand upon the crown, 
but the not rejecting it with sufficient 
constancy ;”’ " ‘‘ This princess’s espous- 
ing a person of his power and charac- 
ter;””>*—he considered, I suppose, 
with many other writers, that the ge- 
nius of the language admitted; but 
it would certainly be much to the ad- 
vantage of the language if they were 
wholly excluded from it. The only 
writer that seems to have been soli- 
citous to exclude them is Johnson. 
Hume has fallen, like most other 
English authors of his day, into the 
absurd use of the past tense of the in- 
finitive for the present: ‘“‘ John in- 
tended to have hanged the governor and 
all the garrison ;’’ * ‘‘ Wolsey intended 
to have enriched the library of his col- 
lege at Oxford.”* It may appear sin- 
gular that the absurdity of such 
phrases did not occur to every man 
who formed them. John did not in- 
tend to have hanyed the governor, nor 
did Wolsey intend to have enriched his 
college ; John’s intention was to hang, 
and Wolsey’s ¢o enrich. A man intends 
or resolves to doa thing, not to have 
done it. Equal inaccuracy, though of 
a different kind, is seen in the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ It might prove extremely dan- 





» Ch, liii. vol. 6, p. 335, 

© Ch. iii. vol. 1, p. 155. 

P Ch. iii. vol. 1, p. 161. 

a Ch. xvi. vol. 2, p. 487. [vi. p. 192. 
* Appendix to the Reign of James I. vol. 
8 Ch. vi. vol. 1, p. 327. 

t Ch. x. vol. 2, p. 32. 

u Ch. xxxvi. vol. 4, p. 393. 

w Ch, xl. vol. 5, p. 157. 

x Ch. xi. vol. 2, p. 93. 

Y Ch. xxxiii. vol. 4, p. 280. 


gerous for Suffolk, with such intimi- 
dated troops, to remain any longer in 
the presence of so courageous and 
victorious an enemy ;”’* propriety cer- 
tainly requires it might have proved. 

In defence of the phrases expelled, 
banished, dismissed the kingdom, in the 
use of which Hume and Goldsmith 
equally indulged themselves, nothing 
can be alleged; nor has any one, I 
believe, so far departed from common 
sense as to attempt to allege any thing 
in their defence. 

He sometimes descends, through 
too great a love of simplicity and ease, 
to familiar and mean phraseology. 
Henry VIII. learned that the Duke of 
Guise’s daughter was “‘ big made ;”’* 
“Two sons of the Duke of Norfolk by 
a second venter ;’’ » “‘ We shall be bet- 
ter able to comprehend the subject, if 
we take the matter a little higher.’’¢ 
His use of the words no wonder that, 
at the beginning of a sentence, without 
any words preceding them, is not 
much to be commended: ‘‘ No wonder 
that during the reign of Henry VII. 
these matters were frequently mis- 
taken.’’¢ 

He frequently exhibits, I know not 
whether to say a strange want of skill 
in connecting the last part of a sen- 
tence happily with the first, or a per- 
verse desire to give an example of a 
stiffer construction of period than any 
preceding author had ventured to give. 
“* Profound capacity, indeed, undaunted 
courage, extensive enterprise ; in these 
particulars, perhaps, the Roman do 
not much surpass the English wor- 
thies ;”’® ‘‘ The narrow streets of Lon- 
don, the houses built entirely of wood, 
the dry season, and a violent east 
wind, which blew; these were so 
many concurring circumstances ;”’ f 
“Royalist, republican; churchman, 
sectary ; courtier, patriot; all parties 
concurred in the illusion ;’’® “‘ Severe, 
but open in his enmities, steady in his 
counsels, diligent in his schemes, 
brave in his enterprises, faithful, sin- 
cere, and honourable in his dealings 
with all men: such was the character 
with which the Duke of York mounted 


2 Ch. xx. vol. 3, p. 149. 

* Ch, xxxii. vol. 4, p. 201. 
> Ch. xxxv. vol. 4, p. 161. 
¢ Ch. xxix. vol. 4, p. 20. 
4 Ch. xxvi. vol. 3, p. 397. 
€Ch. liv. vol. 6, p. 388. 

£ Ch. Ixiv. vol. 7, p. 415. 
& Ch, Ixvii. vol. 8, p. 74. 
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the throne of England ;”* “‘ Broken ar- 
mies, disordered finances, slow and 
irresolute counsels ; by these resources 
alone were the dispersed provinces of 
Spain defended against the vigorous 
power of France ;”‘ ‘‘ Slow without 
prudence, ambitious without enter- 
prise, false without deceiving any- 
body, and refined without any true 
judgment: such was the character of 
Philip ;”"* ‘‘ Headstrong in his pas- 
sions, and incapable equally of pru- 
dence and of dissimulation: sincere 
from violence rather than candour ; 
expensive from profusion more than 
generosity ; a warm friend, a furious 
enemy; but without any choice or 
discernment in either: with these 
qualities, he had easily and quickly 
mounted to the highest dignities ;”’! 
«‘By what arguments he could engage 
the prince to offer such an insult to 
the Spanish nation, from whom he 
had met with such generous treat- 
ment ; by what colours he could dis- 
guise the ingratitude and imprudence 
of such a measure; these are totally 
unknown to us ;””™ ‘‘ When we consi- 
der Charles, as presiding in his court, 
as associating with his family, it is 
difficult to imagine a character at once 
more respectable and more amiable: a 
kind husband, an indulgent father, a 
gentle master, a steadfast friend ; to 
all these eulogies, his conduct in pri- 
vate life fully entitled him ;’’" ‘‘ The 
eager expectations of men with regard 
to a parliament, summoned at so cri- 
tical a juncture, and during such ge- 
neral discontents ; a parliament which, 
from the situation of public affairs, 
could not be abruptly dissolved, and 
which was to execute every thing left 
unfinished by former parliaments ; 
these motives, so important and inte- 
resting, engaged the attendance of all 
the members.””® The reader contem- 
plates these sentences, and wonders 
why the author chose to give them so 
awkward and unpleasing a form. 

In his character of James I. he gives 
us a sentence without a verb ; a liberty 
which no writer before or since, ex- 
cept Robertson, who once copied him, 





h Ch. Ixxi. vol. 8, p. 305. 
i Ch, Ixii. vol. 7, p. 305, 
k Ch, xlv. vol. 6, p. 6. 

* Ch. xlix. vol. 6, p. 128. 

™ Ch. xlix. vol. 6, p. 137. 
"Ch, xlvii. vol. 6, p. 82. 

° Ch, liv, vol. 6, p. 365. 
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has ventured to allow himself. ‘‘ Of 
a feeble temper more than of a frail 
judgment ; exposed to our ridicule by 
his vanity; but exempt from our ha- 
tred by his freedom from pride and 
arrogance.” He presents us with ano- 
ther sentence similarly deficient in 
another place: ‘‘ What security either 
against the farther extension of this 
claim, or against diverting to other 
purposes the public money, so le- 
vied?’ 4 

He is occasionally too little regard- 
ful of accuracy of expression, using a 
phrase without attaching any meaning 
to it, or at least without making it appa- 
rent to his reader that he attached any : 
«* He bestowed pensions, to the amount 
of sixteen thousand crowns a year, 
on several of the King’s favourites; on 
Lord Hastings two thousand crowns ; 
on Lord Howard and others in propor- 
tion.””* What does he mean by in 
proportion ? 

There is also a want of exactness in 
saying, ‘“‘A prince whose character, 
containing that unusual mixture of 
dissimulation and ferocity, of quick 
resentment and unrelenting vengeance, 
executed the greatest mischiefs.”’* We 
never say that a man’s character exe- 
cutes either good or evil, but that the 
man himself executes it. 

The following sentence is of a kind 
that has too frequently disgraced the 
pages of elegant writers: ‘‘ lt must be 
confessed that nothing could equal the 
abject servility of the Scottish nation 
during this period, but the arbitrary 
severity of the Administration.”* The 
abject servility of the Scottish nation 
might be equalled by other things. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that 
such absurd language occurs but sel- 
dom in Hume. 

A few other inelegancies in his style 
remain to be noticed, of which these 
may be thrown together without any 
remark: ‘‘The goods which he laid 
hold of ;”" ‘‘ Such weapons as country 
people are usually possessed of ;” ” 
“‘The liberty of private judgment is 
not in reality accepted of ;’’ * ‘* Events 





» Ch, xlix. vol. 6, p. 154. 
4 Ch. lii. vol. 6, p. 316. 

* Ch. xxii. vol. 3, p. 256. 
§ Ch, xl. vol. 5, p. 210. 

* Ch, Ixx. vol. 8, p. 237. 
« Ch. xvi. vol. 2, p. 489. 
w Ch. xxvi. vol. 3, p. 373. 
* Ch. xxxi. vol. 4, p. 127. 
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which might, all of them, have been 
foreseen before the embarkation ;”’ ¥ 
“‘Men of education in England were, 
many of them, retained in their religion 
more by honour than by principle ;”’ # 
““They had, all of them, been pre- 
viously disgusted ;”* ‘Complaints 
rose as high against the credit of the 
Gascon as ever they had done against 
that of the Poictevin and Savoyard fa- 
vourites.”” > ‘“‘ Laws which he made be 
enacted for the government of his sub- 
jects.”"* ‘‘ As much as the bold and 
vivid spirit of Montrose prompted him 
to enterprising measures, as much was 
the cautious temper of Hamilton in- 
clined to such as were moderate and 
dilatory.’’ ¢ 

In the following sentences, the word 
what is ungracefully, if not ungramma- 
tically used with a noun and verb in 
the plural. ‘‘But what threatened 
more immediate danger to Mary’s au- 
thority, were the discontents which 
prevailed ;”’e« ‘‘What rendered the 
King’s aim more apparent, were the 
endeavours which he used to introduce 
into Scotland some of the ceremonies 
of the Church of England.” A re- 
mark nearly similar may be applied to 
the word whoever, in this passage: 
“It was required, that whoever had 
borne arms for the King, should forfeit 
the tenth of their estates.”* Such 
phraseology seems to convict a writer 
of a want of absolute command over 
his language. 

In two or three places he has used 
words for which he had no precedent, 
and which do but little credit to his 
taste: ‘‘ The intolerating spirit of that 
assembly ;””" “The affrightened and 
astonished mind ;’’: ‘‘ Jntroit to the 
communion service.” * 

He is commonly careful to keep his 
sentences free from useless words, yet 
in a few instances he has clogged them 
with some that are wholly superfluous 
and highly offensive: ‘‘Without the 
most manifest and most flagrant im- 


y Ch. xxv. vol. 8, p. 354. 
# Ch. Ixxi. vol. 8, p. 281. 
a Ch, Ixxi, vol. 8, p. 303. 
> Ch. xii. vol. 2, p. 165. 
¢ Ch, xxvi. vol. 3, p. 397. 
4 Ch. Iviii. vol. 7, p. 45. 
€ Ch. xl. vol. 5, p. 189. 
f Ch. xlvii. vol. 6, p. 84. 
& Ch. lvii. vol. 7, p. 37. 
1 Ch, xlv. vol. 6, p. 27. 

i Ch, lvii. vol. 7, p. 42. 

* Ch, viii. vol. 1, p. 401. 


piety ;”! “* Universally to be the stan-- 
dard of belief to all mankind ;” ™ < All 
men remained in silence and mute as- 
tonishment.””" This last piece of tau- 
tology he seems to have admired, for 
he inserted it without variation in a 
subsequent passage.° ‘‘ Sheerness was 
soon taken, nor could it be saved by 
the valour of Sir Edward Sprague, who 
defended it.””? This reminds us of a 
remark of Hawkesworth in his Voyages, 
that ‘the sailors could not find an- 
chorage, nor could anchorage any 
where be found.” 

He often gives an unpleasing stiff- 
ness to his periods, by omitting, after 
the manner of Sallust, but, 1 think, 
with somewhat less art than the Ro- 
man author, the connective particles : 
“‘Qvercome by the fond love of life, 
terrified by the prospect of those tor- 
tures which awaited him, he allowed 
the sentiments of nature to prevail 
over his resolution ;”?4 ‘‘The Lords 
Boyd and Ochiltree, Kirkaldy of 
Grange, Pittarow, were instigated by 
like motives.”’* 

He occasionally, though but seldom 
indeed, uses, after the French mode, 
the present tense for the past: ‘‘ The 
Commons send Shirley to prison ; the 
Lords assert their powers. Conferences 
are tried, but no accommodation en- 
sues. Four lawyers are sent to the 
Tower by the Commons, for trans- 
gressing the orders of the House, and 
pleading in this cause before the Peers. 
The Peers denominate this arbitrary 
commitment a breach of the great 
charter, and order the Lieutenant of 
the Tower to release the prisoners : he 
declines obedience.” * In this man- 
ner he proceeds for some lines far- 
ther; a manner always ungrateful to 
English ears. 

Such are the defects in the style of 
Hume; but what is to be blamed in 
it is very trivial, in comparison with 
what is to be praised, When all his 
faulty passages are considered, the 
general character of his periods will 
still be, that they are well constructed 
and modulated; and of his diction, 
that it is select; and, what is always 


1 Ch. xi. vol. 2, p. 73. 

m Ch. axxii. vol. 4, p. 205. 
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4 Ch, xxxvii. vol. 4, p. 429. 
* Ch. xxxix. vol. 4, p. 90. 

* Ch. Ixvi. vol. 8, p. 14, 
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to be commended in a Scotch author, 
free from scotticisms; and his few 
blemishes are no more to be regarded 
in the number of his excellencies, than 
the spots in the sun are noticed in the 
splendour of noon. 
LAMBDA, 
(To be continued.) 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 30. 


I HAVE transcribed, from the ori- 
ginal, a List of the Boys at Eton in 
the years 1779—1780, upwards of 
halfa century ago. Your readers will 
recognise among them the names of 
many, highly distinguished in after- 
life in their different characters of 
Statesmen, Judges, Generals, Ambas- 
sadors, and men of learning. It would 
be matter of curious inquiry to ascer- 
tain how many out of the number of 
these three or four hundred boys are 
yet alive. I have marked with an 
asterisk some of the names of those 
believed to be now living; of others, 
your readers may be better informed. 

Yours, &c. Zo. 





A. D. 1779—1780. 


Provost of Eton—-Dr. Barnard. 

Provost of King’s—Dr. Cooke. 

Fellows of Eton—Dr. Apthorpe, Vice-Pro- 
vost; Dr. Roberts; Messrs. Betham, 
Barnard, Chamberlayne, Sleech; Dr. 
Young. 

Upper Master—Dr. Davies. 

Lower Master—Dr. Langford. 

assistants in the Upper School — Messrs. 
Sumner, Heath, Foster. 

Assistants in the Lower School — Messrs. 
Norbury, Prior, Hawtrey, Savage. 


Private Tutors to Nolblemen and others, not 
assisting in the School : 

Mr. Luxmoore, afterwards Bishop of St. 
Asaph.—To the Earl of Dalkeith. 

Mr. Kelly.—To the Marquis of Huntley. 

Mr. Kerr.—To the Earl of Downe. 

Mr. Hand. Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Plumptre, afterwards Dean of Glouces- 
ter.—To the Hon. Mr. Bathurst. 

Mr. Cole.—To the Marq. of Blandford. 

Mr. Bayley.—To the Hon. Mr. Montagu, 

Mr. Norbury, jun. 

Sixth Form. 

Becher.—Brown's Medal in 1782, for the 
Latin Ode, Master of Bury School. 

Reeves.—Browne’s Medal for the Latin Ode 
in 1784. 

Lloyd.—Norrisian Prize in 1784 ; Vicar of 
Weedon, co. Northampton. 

Raine.—A Welch Judge, M.P. for Newport ; 
Chancellor’s Medal, 1787; Members’ 
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Prize, 1788, and 1789 ; Browne’s Medal 
for Epigrams, 1783, for the Greek and 
Latin Odes, and Epigrams, 1785, and for 
the Greek Ode in 1786 ; Craven Scholar 
in 1785. 

Myddelton.—Of Chirk Castle. 

*Manby, ma.—Vicvar of Lancaster. 

Luxmore. 

Roberts.—Rector of Spawl, co. Norfolk. 

*Grey.—Earl Grey, the Premier. 

Dyson, ma.—Son of the Clerk of the House 
of Commons. 

Anguish.—Prebendary of Norwich. 

Edmonstone.—Sir Archibald E. Bart. 

Saunders. Pawlet. 

*Leycester, ma.— Chancellor’s Medallist, 
M.P. for Shaftesbury. 

Bayley, ma.— Fellow of St. John’s, Camb. 

Townsend.—The late Lord Sydney. 

Squire. 





Fifth Form. 

Bayley. 

Dyson, mi.—Son of the Clerk of the House 
of Commons. 

Freeman, ma.—Rector of Hayes, Middlesex. 

Boggust.—Assistant at Eton. 

*Bearblock.—A writer on Tithes. 

Leicester. Butt. Dennis. 

Mr. Brodrick.—Lord Middleton. 

Crespigny, ma. Crespigny, mi. 

Manby, mi. 

*Hume.—Canon of Salisbury. 

Lambton, ma.—M.P. for Durham, and fa- 
ther of Lord Durham. 

Selwyn, 

Mr. Fitzroy, Henry.—Son of Lord South- 
ampton. 

*Bayley, mi.—Baron of the Exchequer. 

*Smyth.—Professor of Modern History, 
Cambridge. 

Price.—Vicar of Evesham. 

*Hunt. — Barrister-at-Law; Assessor of 
Cambridge University. 

Moore.—Barrister-at-Law; Senior Bache- 
lor’s prize-man in 1792; Browne’s Medal 
for the Latin Ode, 1786, and Greek 
Ode, 1787. 

Lowndes.—Barrister-at-Law. 

*Fancourt.—Incumbent of a Church at 
Leicester. 

Mr. North, Francis—Son of the Earl of 
Guilford. 

Grove.— Wasted a good estate, and was re- 
duced to poverty. 

Eden.—Sir Frederick E. Bart. 

Mellish, ma.—Dean of Hereford. 

*Lord Downe. 

Sandys.—Sir Edwin S. Bart. 

Pott.—Son of the celebrated surgeon. 

*Lord Blandford.—Now Duke of Marlboro’. 

Mr. Montagu.—Eldest son of the Earl of 
Sandwich. 

*Evans.— Under-Master of Harrow School; 
Chancellor’s Medallist. 

Cooper.—Sir Grey Cooper, Bart. 

Pocock.—Sir George Pocock, Bart. 

Waller, ma.—descendant of the Poet. 
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Heys.—Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge ; 
Members’ Prize for Bachelors in 1791 ; 
Craven scholar, 1787 ; a Barrister-at-Law. 

*Cottrel.—Barrister-at-Law. 

*Lockhart —M.P. for Oxford City. 

Mellish, mi —--Elton.—- Reid.--—*Jones. 

* Freeman, mi.—Rector of Milton near Cam- 
bridge. 

*Grover.—Fellow of Eton; senior Bache- 
lor’s prize in 1793. 

*Lord Stopford.—Earl of Courtown. 

Mr. Stopford.—Second son of the Earl of 
Courtown, 

Astley.—Sir Jacob Astley, Bart. 

Skinner. Western. Leicester, mi. 

Lomax.—Caleb Lomax, esq. near St.Alban’s. 

Blencowe.—Sheriff of Northamptonshire. 

*Ellis.—Travelling Bachelor of Cambridge, 
Vicar of Wotton, Warw. 








*Philpot.—Rector of Everdon, co. North- 
ampton. 
Brogden. Burgh. Deverel. 








Hammersley.—A banker in London. 

Anson.—The first Viscount Anson. 

Tucker. Roycroft. 

Lord Clifton.—Earl of Darnley. 

Tighe.—M.P. for Wicklow. 

#* Beadon.—Canon of Wells. 

*Pigot.—Gen. Sir George Pigot, Bart. 

Tonman. 

Stichall—A clergyman in London. 

Mr.Windsor.—Son of the Earl of Plymouth. 

Harvey. 

Michelson.—An Esquire near Reading. 

Morse. 

Fennel.— Went upon the stage. 

Smith.—Late Paymaster of the Navy ; a wri- 
ter in the Microcosm, and author of some 
ingenious works. 

Plumptre. 

*Parker.—Colonel of the Cheshire Militia. 

Power.—An Irish gentleman. 





Remove. 
Rolfe.—A gentleman in Norfolk. 
Gulston.—Son of the celebrated collector of 
prints, who was a wealthy merchant. 
*Harwood.—The historian of Staffordshire. 
*Hibbert. 
*Ellison.—Rector of Slaugham, Sussex. 
Briggs.—Rector of Piddlehinton, and Pre- 
hendary of St. Paul’s. 


Griffith. 

Blake.—Sir Patrick Blake, Bart. 

Page. 

Butcher.—A clergyman at Wandsworth. 
Harding. 


Wickes.—Rector of Belton, Rutlandshire. 

Peach.—A gentleman in Gloucestershire. 

Ord, 

Worgan.—Son of Dr. Worgan, the musi- 
cal composer. 

*Blick.—An eminent special pleader. 

Jefferson —Col. Serjeantson, of Sussex. 

Worthington. 

*Cooper.—Sir Grey Cooper, Bart. 

Ashton.—Colonel Ashton. 

Smith.—Sir Culling Smith, Bart. 





79—1780,  [Jan. 


Fourth Form. 











Marsh.——West. 
Scott.—Rector of Wootton Courtney. 
Bell. Pye. Smith. Woodbridge. 


Lloyd.—Rector of St. Dunstan’s. 
Griffiths. Coppinger. 
Marshall.—Rector of Kingston in Jamaica. 
Roberts. 
Street. —Son of a banker at Bath. 
Ellis.—Rector of Long Compton. 
*Cowper. —Rector of Hamstal-Ridware. 
Harrison. Knott. 
Douglas.—Canon of Salisbury. 
Broadhead, —Colonel B. 
*Wallace.—Lord Wallace. 
Anguish. 
Mr. Evans.—Earl of Carbery. 
Tilson, ma.—Colonel Tilson of Oxfordshire. 
*Hird.—Rector of Munxton. 
Herne ‘Tilson, mi. Beedell, ma. 
Brown. Bullock Chambre. 
Langford.—An assistant at Eton. 
Metcalfe.—Captain iu the Staffordshire Mi- 
litia. 
Sneyd. 
Mr. Bathurst.—Son of the Earl Bathurst. 
Mr. Watson.—Lord Sondes, 
Davis. 
Sawbridge.—Son of Alderman Sawbridge. 
*Smith.—Advocate-general of Bengal, and 
M.P. for Lincoln; Bachelor’s prize in 
1794 and 1795; Browne’s medal for the 
Latin Ode in 1791; Battie’s scholar in 
1791; a writer in the Microcosm. 























Spencer. Beedell, mi. 

Noverre.—Son of the ballet-master at the 
Opera. 

*Abbot.—Assistant at Eton. 

Hunter, 

Packington.—Sir Herbert P., Bart. 

Coppin. 


Sykes.—Sir Francis Sykes, Bart. 
Lewin, ma. 
*W oodcock.—Canon of Christchurch. 
Lambton, mi.—M.P. for Durham. 
Webb 
Freere.—A mbassador to Spain; the Members’ 
prize in 1792; a writer in the Microcosm. 
*Mr. Clivex—Son of Lord Clive. 
Read. 
Second Remove, fourth Form. 
Bligh.—General Bligh. 
Sir George Wombwell, Bart. 
Smith. Symmons, 
Mr. Lamb.—Eldest son of Lord Melbourne. 
Rider. 
Littlehales. — Prebendary of Southwell; a 
writer in the Microcosm. 
Spragg. Boone. 
Sykes, mi.—Son of Sir Fraucis Sykes, Bart. 
Crawford.—Barrister-at-Law. 
*Moore.—Rector of Wrotham; Preb. of 
Canterbury ; son of the Archbishop. 
Becket.—~— Leader. Snow. 


Third Remove, fourth Form. 


Lord Henry Spencer.—Son of the Duke of 
Marlborough ; a writer in the Microcosm. 
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Clark.—Lieut. in the Navy. 

Townsend.—Son of the first Lord Sydney. 

Price.—Lord Ashbrook. 

*Bartlam.—Precentor of Exeter. 

Mr. Bligh.—General B. son of the Earl of 
Darnley. 

Waller, mz.—A descendant of the Poet. 

Manning. 

*Arden—Son of an ingenious Poet, the 
friend of Garrick. 

Champness. Monk. 

Grey.—Sir George G. brother of Earl Grey. 

Bridges.—Eldest son of Sir Brooke B. Bart. 

Hart.—Vicar of Ringwood. 

*Luke.—Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 

Palmer.—Sir ...... Palmer, Bart. 

Cropley. 

Hankey.—A banker in London. 

Walpole.—--Adams,—-Plummer.—-Trigg. 

Baker.—Sir George Baker, Bart. 

Lord Downe.—Earl of Moray. 

Oliver.—A clergyman at Leicester. 

*Mr. Wesley.—The Duke of Wellington. 

¥Mr. Wesley.—Prebendary of Durham. 

* Moore, mi.—Son of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

Hazlewood. 

*Anson.—Gen. Sir George Anson. 

















Concannon. Lucy. Careless. 
Langley. North. Prior, ma. 
Prior, mi. Whitmore. 





Lower School, third Form. 
Moss. 
Pigott.—Brother of Sir George P. Bart. 
Langford, 
*Lord Huntley.—Duke of Gordon. 
Stocking. 
*Briggs.—Fellow of Eton. 
Roberts. Grant. Oxley. , 
*Blake.—Sir James Blake, Bart. 
Clinton.—General Sir Henry Clinton. 
Harvey Dayrell. 
Sir Charles Cope, Bart. 
Roby.-—Mansel.-—Mordaunt.-— Freeman. 
Mr. Montagu.—Son of the Earl of Sandwich. 
Douglas. Roberts. ‘Senrick, ma. 
*Dolphin.—Sheriff of Gloucestershire. 
Robinson. 
Wey, ma.—Of Denham, Bucks. 
Bateman.——Churchill. Pogson, ma. 
Pogson, mi. Boldero. Dalling. 
Lewin, m2. Elton. 
Anson.—Archdeacon of Carlisle. 
Parnther. Hulse. 
Campbell.—General Sir Arch. C. 
Forester. 
Sir Griffith Boynton, Bart. 
Marsh. 
Mr. King.—Lord Kingston. 
Langham.—Sir James Langham, Bart. 
































Second Form. 
Lord Dalkeith.—Duke of Buccleugh. 
Poyntz. Berry. Hill. *Wey, mt. 
Parsons. Griffinhoofe. 
*Mr. Dawney.—Son vf Viscount Downe. 
Gent. Mac. January, 1832. 
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Earle.—A gentleman of Nottinghamshire. 
York.—M P. for Grantham. 

Broadhead. 

Leigh. —Colonel Leizh. 




















Kenrick, m. Langford. Pigott. 
Philpot. 

First Form. 
Wragg. Prior. Prior. 
*Mr. King.—Son of Lord Kingston. 
Brown. Fonnereau. Boone. 
Charters. —— Broadley, ma. 
Broadley, mi. Parsons. *Wey, mix. 








*Lord Holland. 
*Mr. King.—Lord King. 
Batson.—--Price.—--King.—--Tomlinson. 


Se 


TENANTS IN CHIEF OF DOMESDAY BOOK. 


“* Much remains to be done in identifying the 
Tenants in Chief of Domesday Book: that this 
has not, long before this time, been carefully and 
completely performed, redounds little to the 
credit of our Antiquaries.” 


Mr. UrsBan, 

THESE remarks of your Reviewer 
(Nov. Magazine, p. 427) induce me to 
send you, earlier than I had intended, 
some particulars of a foreign family, 
members of which shine eminently as 
Tenants in Capite in the great Book of 
Domesday : and afterwards appear, 
though at long intervals, in the pages 
of English history. 

Previously, however, to my submit- 
ting the statement purposed, you must 
allow a few words of defence, on the 
neglect of Antiquaries here noticed. 
Imperfect as the execution of my 
wishes must have been, I have for 
some time past given occasional atten- 
tion to the subject, and have wished 
to give to the antiquarian and histo- 
rical world, memorials of the Domes- 
day Tenants in Capite, and their de- 
scendants in the male line; but sadly 
few are the records of those who lived 
eight hundred years since; and small 
is the proportion, even of those few 
records, which is of a public nature; 
for I cannot call one to mind between 
the Domesday Survey in 1085, and 
the Pipe Rolls in 1129, a period of 60 
years; during which time most, if not all 
of the Conqueror’s soldiers, must have 
shaken off their mortal coil. The con- 
sequence of this is, that our only in- 
formation must be obtained from some 
accidental and very rare recital in a 
subsequent record; or in the Chro- 
nicles and annals of religious houses ; 
or in private charters (or the enrol- 
ment thereof, as the Carte Antiquz 
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at the Tower of London), the latter 
being chiefly grants of lands by various 
persons to religious houses :—and of 
these, how few afford more informa- 
tion, than that some person whose 
name and lands are specified in Domes- 
day, did at some unknown period, by 
a deed or charter without a date, grant 
some portion of those lands to another. 

To these impediments in the way of 
ascertaining the biography of the Nor- 
man Invaders, must be added the dif- 
ficulty arising from the objects of our 
research being foreigners. It has not 
occurred to me to discover that the 
Norman archives and pedigrees have 
been investigated ; and it appears re- 
markable that whilst some of our an- 
cient nobility have expended much 
time and money in tracing a descent 
from one of the Conqueror’s chieftains, 
they should have made no attempt to 
ascertain who this chieftain was; as 
if it were either uninteresting, or im- 
possible, to trace the existence of an 
ancestor for a single year before the 
date of. 1066; when in all probability 
the antiquaries and genealogists of 
Normandy could give evidence in some 
cases. of an ancestry of Princes or 
Nobles for generaticus earlier. That 
such is the case in some instances I 
now proceed to show. 

Amongst the Domesday tenants in 
capite, will be found the following :— 
Goisrripus DE Becu, Goisrripus 
Marescat, Mito Crispin, Tursti- 
Nus FiLtius Roxtr; and I shall be 
enabled, through the aid of the docu- 
ments and pedigree of a foreign family, 
to communicate some particulars re- 
garding them which are unknown to 
the English antiquary. 

The document affording the greater 
part of the ensuing information, is a 
genealogy of the Italian family of 
GRIMALDI, sovereign princes of a small 
principality, named Monaco, situated 
at the confines of France and Genoa. 
The manuscript was compiled in 1430 
by, Nicholas Grimaldi, Seigneur of 
Seminare in Naples, a nobleman very 
well skilled in historical matters. In 
1647 the then reigning Prince of Mo- 
naco published it in a small folio, 
having employed his secretary, Ve- 
nasques, for twenty years in collecting 
further proofs, and in making addi- 
tions to it. Of the great attention 
which foreign Nobles give to the pre- 
servation of their descent, in compa- 
rison with the English Nobles, some 
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estimate may be formed by a perusal 
of that which has come to my know- 
ledge respecting this family ; doubt- 
less much more is unknown, than is 
known to me. 

Independently of the ancient char- 
ters and “‘ tresors”’ of the Grimaldi 
family, they compiled in 1333 a list of 
the names, and the descent, from some 
noted ancestor, of every Grimaldi then 
living. In 1433 the family pedigree 
was fully and skilfully compiled ‘and 
deduced from the remotest periods of 
which there are records, by the Ni- 
cholas Grimaldi already mentioned. 
In 1554 a compilation of the names, and 
the descent, from some noted ancestor, 
of all the Grimaldis then living, was 
again made. In 1630 an “ albero ge- 
neral,’’ or complete pedigree of the whole 
family, was made, in which each de- 
scent of every branch was confirmed 
by citing legal documents. In 1634 a 
third compilation of the names and 
descent of every Grimaldi then living, of 
this family, was made; and in 1647 
the Prince of Monaco having completed 
the pedigree, upon which his secretary 
had been for twenty years employed, 
printed and published it. 

The family pedigree is set out in 
too many English as well as foreign 
histories to require minute notice here. 
It appears by Anderson’s Royal Ge- 
nealogies, that the sixth in descent 
from Pharamond King of the Franks, 
was named Grimoald or Grimbald; 
which Skynner, the etymologist, de- 
tives from Grim, anger; and Bald, 
power. He was Duke of Brabant, 
and slain in 658. His son, the King 
of Mentz, died wishout issue, when 
the name was used by the Duke’s 
great nephew, a brother of the re- 
nowned Charles Martel. This second 
of the name was Duke of Brabant, 
and slain in 714, and from his time 
the surname was hereditary. It is 
partly for the purpose of mentioning 
this unusually early instance of an 
hereditary family name, that I have 
travelled so far back, when my mate- 
rial inquiries are connected with a 
period much later. The fourth in de- 
scent from this last named Duke, was 
the first Prince of Monaco, and one of 
the principal Commanders of the army 
of the Emperor Otho I. in his wars 
with Louis IV. of France; by the 
strength of his own arm he freed the 
Emperor from being made captive, in 
return for which, and other services, 
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Otho granted to him, in 920, the castle 
and territories of Monaco, to hold in 
sovereignty; and from this ancestor 
has this principality descended in 
lineal succession, unto the present 
day ; for, though revolutionized in 1792, 
and sold by the French republic to a 
citizen of Paris, yet it was, by the defi- 
nitive treaty of peace of 1814, restored 
to the Grimaldi family. The descent 
was in 1715 continued by a female of 
the family, who became sovereign 


Genealogy of the 


Grimaldus I. Prince of Monaco; 
flourished 920. I. 
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Princess, and transmitted the title, 
and name and arms, to her ‘children, 
by her husband James Leoner Goyon 
De Matignon, but foreign jurists have 
considered the principality as a ‘male 
fief, and that it belongs to the nearést 
male heirs, who are perhaps the Mar- 
quisses Grimaldi of Genoa. : 
The following genealogical table of 
the persons noticed in this communi- 
cation, will assist much in ‘clearly 
comprehending the detail. 


rispina, daughter of Rollo 
Duke of Normandy. 





in the 
against the Sarace 


ancestor of the Prince warrior 
now living, 1831. 


wars Count of Guynes 
ns. and Boulogne. 


on of Bee, 
fi. 1000. II. 


T ~ 
Guide, Prince of Monaco; Giballinus, a celebrated Heloise, dau. sa es Ba- 
r 





rc 
Herluin, Abbot of Gilbert Crispin, Baron of 
Bec; born 994, 


died 1078. IIL. the Army, flourished 1041 


stable of Normandy, and Marshal of — V. VI. 


me i ‘ed — 
Bec, Cou- Odo. Roger, Rollo or Rauf. 





William Crespin, 
Baron of Bec. 
Fought at the Lat- 
tle of Hastings. 

VIII. A IX. A 


Il. Crispinus, surnamed Ansgo- 
thus, on account of his maternal de- 
scent from the Goths, settled in Nor- 
mandy, his mother’s country, where 
he became possessed of the Barony of 
Bec, in the district of Caux. He mar- 
ried Heloise the daughter of Rodulph, 
Count of Guynes and Boulogne, by 
Rosella, daughter to the Count St. 
Paul. Of this marriage there was 
issue Herluin, Gilbert, Odo, Roger, 
and Ralph or Rollo. 

III. Herxiurn was the canonized 
founder of the very celebrated Abbey 
of Bec in Normandy, lying within 
the district of the Barony of Bec. He 
died in 1078, aged 84 years. Grants 
of land, and possessions to this Ab- 
bey, from our Norman sovereigns, and 
their Norman followers, are frequently 
met with, especially from the Crispin 
family. 

IV. Gitpert Crispin,* Baron of 
Bec, Governor and Lord of the Castle 
of Thillieres, Constable of Normandy, 
and Marshal of the Army of the Duke 
of Normandy in 1041, relinquished 


Lord of Thillieres. 


Fought at the lat- Tenant 





* Dugdale, in his Baronage, deduces the 
descent of the Clare family from a Gilbert 
Crispin, Earl of Brion in Normandy ; whose 
son, Richasd Fitz-Gilbert, accompanied the 
Conqueror. This Gilbert Crispin is stated 
to have been the son of Geoffrey, the natural 
son of Richard Duke of Normandy. 


A Domesday 


ile of Hastings. pile; s 
xX 


VII. =... 
. IV.=... | 
J 
|  % I 1 

Gilbert Crespin, Milo Crispin. Goisfrid’de Bec, other- Turstin. 4 
wise Goisfrid’ Mares- Domesday 
in Ca- cal’. A Domesday Te- Tenant in 

-p- nant in Capite. Capite. 
; Xf. A XIL A 


the surname of Grimaldi, and assumed 
that of Crispin from his father, which 
latter he transmitted to his posterity. 
He had issue three sons, William Cris- 
pin, Baron of Bec; Gilbert Crispin, 
Lord of Thillieres ; and Milo Crispin ; 
all warriors at the battle of Hastings. 

V.and VI. Ovo and Rocesr. , No 
particulars are known to me of these 
brothers, excepting that in a charter 
of Herluin, after describing himself as 
** Herluinus filius Ansgoti,”” he adds, 
‘‘ adstantibus et laudantibus fratribus 
meis Odone et Rogero.” 

VII. Rotxio or Raur; he was the 
father of Goisfrid de Bec, otherwise 
Goisfrid the Marshal, and of Turstin ; 
called in Domesday Book “ filius 
Rolf.” 

VIL. Wiixi1am Crispin, Baron of 
Bec, was a celebrated hero in the bat- 
tle of Mortimer, in the year 1059, 
He married a daughter of Simon Earl 
of Montfort, and was a witness to 
William the Conqueror’s foundation 
charter of the Abbey of Saint Stephen 
of Caen, in Normandy. He acquired 
great glory for his valour in the battle 
of Hastings, and it is concluded sur- 
vived that victory, as his name is in 
one of the copies of the Battle Abbey 
Roll; but it is difficult to account for 
his not appearing amongst the great 
tenants of the Conqueror in Domesday 
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Book, as his younger brother, Milo, 
had very numerous possessions grant- 
ed to him. He had issue William 
Crispin, Baron of Bec, from whom 
was a long succession of Barons of 
the same title, residing in Normandy, 
and having great hereditary offices in 
that Duchy, under the Dukes. Some 
of his descendants also appear in our 
English records as holding lands in 
England under the Plantagenet dynasty. 

Dugdale, in his Baronage, whilst 
writing of Milo Crispin, adds, ‘“ of 
this family I presume was William 
Crispin, one of the Conqueror’s chief 
commanders in the war against Henry 
King of France.’””? Some further par- 
ticulars of his life are given by Dug- 
dale, which I refer to rather than 
transcribe, on account of your space ; 
but it is evident that, as neither Dug- 
dale nor any other historian mentions 
William Crispin’s parentage, it was 
unknown ; this concluding paragraph 
in the Baronage greatly corroborates 
the foreign genealogy. 

*¢ All that I shall say farther of him is, 
that he (William Crispin) gave to the Abbey 
of Bec, in Normandy, the Church of Droe- 
court, with the lands and tythes thereto be- 
longing, as also [to] the Lordship of Tilla 
in the diocese of Lisieux.” 


It is evident that the Abbey of Bec 
was thus endowed, because it was 
founded by William Crispin’s uncle, 
Herluin; and it appears by the pedi- 
gree that the Lordship of Tilla (Til- 
leres) in Normandy, was amongst the 
possessions of Gilbert Crispin his 
father. 

IX. Grispert Crispin, the second 
son of Gilbert Crispin, Baron of Bec, 
was Seigneur of the Norman fief of 
Thilleres, and one of the warriors at 
the battle of Hastings, but not a Tenant 
in Capite of the Conqueror, or (as far 
as these researches have extended) a 
grantee of lands as sub-tenant; but 
he is mentioned in the ‘‘ Chronicle of 
Normandy” as “ Le Seigneur de Til- 
leres,”” together with his brother 
** Guillaume Crespin,” amongst the 
companions of William the Conqueror, 
in 1066. 

The circumstance of thus describing 
Gilbert Crespin by his Lordship of 
Tilleres, affords evidence of the diffi- 
culty, if not impossibility, of identify- 
ing many of the Norman tenants and 
their families at this period, since, as 
in the case of the Seigneur de Tilleres, 
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probably no document, excepting 2 
private pedigree or charter, exists to 
show the family which held suck 
estate at the time of the Conquest. 
Indeed, nothing can be more fatal to 
correct genealogy than the foreign 
practice of naming individuals solely 
by fiefs or seigneuries, which were 
constantly changing owners; and the 
preceding proprietors of which, fre- 
quently continued the use of the title 
of the Lordship, after it had been 
transferred to some new purchaser, so 
that various persons existed at the 
same period, using the same designa- 
tion. No industry can, under such 
circumstancee, prevent the biography 
of one party being occasionally con- 
fused with that of another. 

Of the Battle Abbey Roll, a minute 
investigation respecting this family 
proves Camden’s assertion, that ‘“‘ who- 
soever considereth it well shall find it 
to be forged ;”” for only one, out of 
the five Knights of this house who ac- 
companied the Conqueror, is therein 
named, although three of them were 
Tenants in Chief in Domesday; and 
the individual who was planted by the 
Monks in the Roll, was one who does 
not appear to have been a Chief Tenant 
of the Conqueror, and therefore pro- 
bably had a less share of danger or 
honour on the eventful day of the 
battle of Hastings, than either of his 
brothers or cousins, who had lands 
granted to them by the King. 

X. Of Miro Crispin, a great Cap- 
tain, favoured warrior, and Tenant in 
Capite of the Norman, I have no ma- 
terial particulars in addition to the 
biography in Dugdale’s Baronage (title 
Crispin), and in Dr. Lipscomb’s His- 
tory of Buckinghamshire; excepting 
the important fact of his descent, al- 
ready set forth, and to a knowledge of 
which neither of these historians 
could have any reasonable means of 
attaining. The circumstance of Milo 
being son to the Baron of Bec, who 
was the brother of the founder of the 
renowned Abbey of that name, readily 
accounts for the large grants which 
are mentioned by Dugdale and Dr. 
Lipscomb to have been made by him 
and his widow to that religious house. 

Milo’s possessions are enumerated 
in Domesday, and comprised the 
honour of Wallingford and 88 Lord- 
ships. He died without issue in 1106, 
forty years after the battle of Hast- 
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ings. There are other instances in 
Dugdale, showing great longevity in 
these Norman warriors. 

XI. Goisrrip’ ve Bec, otherwise 
GoisFrRIp THE MarsHaL. This war- 
rior fought at Hastings, and is named 
in Domesday under both titles, ap- 
pearing consequently astwodistinct Te- 
nants in Capite. There were no means 
by which the editors of the printed 
volumes of that Survey could have 
known the fact of such two names 
applying to one person: and, as Dug- 
dale was ignorant that the Crespin fa- 
mily were the same as the baronial 
family of Bec,* he makes no mention 
of Goisfrid, under his account of the 
Crespins. The varied appellation given 
to Goisfrid in Domesday, has many 
similar examples, and is easily ac- 
counted for: that Survey was made 
by inquisitions held in the various 
counties where the lands were situated, 
and since Goisfrid de Bec was the 
Conqueror’s Marshal, there would be 
nothing extraordinury in his being de- 
signated as Goisfrid the Marescal in 
Hampshire, whilst in Herefordshire 
he was called Goisfrid de Bec. 

Goisfrid was brother of Turstin de 
Bec, and son of Rollo or Ralf, the 
brother of Gilbert Baron of Bec, Con- 
stable of Normandy, and Marshal of 
the Army of the Dukes of Normandy 
in 1041; an office which seems to 
have been hereditary,¢ like many or 
all of the Norman offices of honour. 
Goisfrid de Bec, I therefore presume, 
succeeded his uncle as Marshal, and 
wes the person designated as Goisfrid 
the Marshal, in Domesday ; and I am 
further led to the conclusion that he 
possessed this high post, since his 
brother Turstin was Standard-bearer 
to the Conqueror at Hastings, and 
they were relations of the Invader. 

XII. Turstinus Fitivs Ro tr, is 
thus mentioned in Domesday as a Te- 
nant in Capite, a descent which is in 
accordance with the ancient Grimaldi 
pedigree, where he is called son of 
Rollo or Ralf; and the agreement 
which is found here, and in many 
other instances, between the English 
records, especially Domesday, and 





* There was a Flemish family of the 
name of Bec, eminent at the time of the 
Conquest, holding Eresby and other manors; 
they were not related to the Barons of Bec, 
of Bec in Normandy. 

+ See the Clare pedigree in Dugdale’s 
Baronage. 


this ancient pedigree, compiled 400 
years ago—a time when Domesday 
was unknown to foreigners, and a re- 
ference to, or knowledge of our re- 
cords was impossible,— is positive proof 
of the correctness of the pedigree in 
such instances, and presumptive evi- 
dence of its general accuracy. 

Turstin was (as well as his first 
cousin William Crispin) Baron of Bec. 
It was customary on the Continent for 
many members of the same family to 
take the same feudal title at one time ; 
in the same way that in England we 
have often several joint tenants of the 
same manor, who are all Lords or 
Ladies of that manor. He fought at 
the battle of Hastings, and held the 
high office of Standard Bearer, in 
which capacity he is depicted in the 
Bayeux tapestry, near the Conqueror. 
In Dr. Meyrick’s History of Ancient 
Armour, is an account of Turstin, 
translated from Wace’s Metrical His- 
tory of Normandy, in the Royal Li- 
brary, stating that the hereditary 
Standard-bearer of Normandy having 
declined to carry the Conqueror’s gon- 
fanon, William 
*¢ Then called a Knight 

Who had great prowess, 

Toustainz fitz Rou the Fair was his name, 

In the fields near Bec was his house. 

To him he delivered the gonfanon, 

And he knew how most suitably 

To carry it willingly, well and handsomely, 

Bowing most profoundly.” 

*« Thurstan who came in with the 
Conqueror,” is stated in Dugdale’s 
Usage of bearing Arms, to have been 
father of Ralph Basset, from whom 
the ennobled family of Basset was 
descended: but the account of this 
family given in the Baronage, is at 
variance with such a statement, and 
the foreign pedigree is silent on this 
head. 

I have an account of the descendants 
of Goisfrid, with whom it is not now 
intended to lengthen this memoir ; but 
I cannot omit calling the attention of 
future inquirers to a probability that 
the Marshais Earls of Pembroke were 
also descended from Goisfrid the Mar- 
shal, for the following reasons : 

1. Dugdale commences his genea- 
logy of the Mareschal family with Gil- 
bert Mareschal, so named from his 
office, who fiourished in the reign of 
Henry I.; and it would seem that he 
must have had this office by descent, 
because in the record first naming 
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him, he was impleaded for the office 
of Mareschal to the King, by two 
other men of importance, but without 
success, so that it remained with him 
for his life, and then descended to his 
issue for many generations. Now we 
know that in the reign of King Henry 
the First’s father, the office was held 
by Goisfrid de Bec, apparently as in- 
heriting it from his uncle, and that he 
was also named Marshal from his 
office. 

2. The uncle of Goisfrid was named 
GILBERT, as were the descendants of 
that uncle for many generations ; it 
was a family name of baptism, and it 
will be perceived that the Marshal 
pedigree begins with a Gilbert. 

3. The armorial bearings of Gois- 
frid’s family were Lozengy, and the 
most ancient known coat of the Mar- 
shals, was a Bend Lozengy. Variances 
of greater moment in the bearings of 
different members of the same family, 
were common: and it may be lastly 
added, that although Dugdale was 
unable to ascertain the parentage of 
this Gilbert Mareschal, yet he must 
be presumed to have been a man of 
eminent family from the office he held. 

I shall conclude with a few lines 
respecting the arms of this family. 
It must be well known to your readers 
that Mr. Henniker, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1788, endeavoured to prove the use 
of arms coeval with the Conquest, by 
means of some Norman tiles with ar- 
morial blazonings. He was unable to 
assign an owner to the tile No. 13, 
containing a shield Lozengy, 3, 2, and 
1. It is to me a probable presump- 
tion that it belonged to a member of 
this family, who was one of the Con- 
queror’s Chieftains. The same ap- 
propriation may I think be made of 
the unascertained shield in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, of the reign of Henry III; 
viz. Mascally Argent and Gules; the 
Grimaldi or Bec arms being Lozengy 
Argent and Gules ; for the terms Lo- 
zengy and Mascally, or mascally void- 
ed, are often used in ancient rolls as 
synonymous. 

The length to which this memoir 
has extended, compels me to defer to 
another number a notice of some of 
this family who have been connected 
with English History, or driven by 
foreign revolutions to preserve their 
name and lineage upon the hospitable 
soil of Britain. 8. G, 
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Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 

THE following extracts from an ac- 
count of the library of M. John Ay- 
mon (of whom Harley, Earl of Ox- 
ford, purchased several MSS.*), in- 
serted in the Travels of Zach. Conr. 
Von Uffenbach, 4to, vellum, 1753, in 
German, and translated by Mr. Steg- 
mann of Berlin, for the information of 
the Trustees of the British Museum, 
in 1760 (MS. Add. 5338), may be 
considered worth preservation, as the 
original work has never, to my know- 
ledge, appeared in an English form, 
and can be but little known. 





1711. Jan. 29. I visited M. Ay- 
mon, who lodges in the Hoff over the 
Gate at the Hague; because, as he 
confessed himself, the King of Spain 
threatened to put him in prison, as he 
escaped from France, and went over 
to the Protestant Church. But I 
rather believe the reason of it was, be- 
cause he had robbed the King’s, as 
well as other libraries. As he was a 
Divine and a Clergyman, they offered 
him in Holland a living, though he is 
neither fit for the pulpit, nor is his 
learning of such extent. The States 
General allow him a certain stipend, 
to write against Popery. He has 
published several curious pieces, and 
he is in possession of many excellent 
and valuable MSS. which you don’t 
find even in the largest libraries. I 
marked the following pieces among 
them, which he showed me. 


1. 12 single leaves, written upon vellum, 
in 4to, and cut out of a book. They were 
very antique, and quite equal to the Codex 
of Beza at Cambridge ; containing St. Paul's 
Epistles in Greek’ and Latin. M. Aymon 
told me, that the remaining Epistles, to- 
gether with the Acts and the Revelations, 
were preserved at the King’s Library at 
Paris. It is probable, that he himself cut 
them out of this Codex. I fancy, the Gos- 
pels of Beza at Cambridge, do likewise be- 
long to it, because the sheets are written 
pretty much in the same form. One page 
contains the Latin, the other the Greek 
text. It is written in short lines, which 
are very distant from one another, so as if it 
were verses, litteris uncialibus. 

». Some leaves in folio, written upon 
vellum, not so ancient as the former: viz. 
the Epistles in Latin, Jitteris majusculis, 
with several golden letters. M. Aymon 
told me, that one of St. John’s Epistles 


* See Wanley’s Diary, MS. Lansd. 771, 
and two Letters from M. Aymon to Wan- 
ley, MS. Harl. 3777, Nos. 96, 97. 
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(perhaps the first) was dedicated to the Par- 
thians, which Mills advances, because it 
begins : Incipit Epistola Johannis ad Parthos. 
It wants 1 John, v. 7, which place M. 
Aymon takes for supposititious ; especially 
as the text had a better connexion with 
the precedent verses, if this passage be 
omitted. 

3. One single leaf on vellum, which cer- 
tainly is cut out somewhere, containing the 
First Epistle of St. John, almost of the 
same date with the former. The seventh 
verse is here written by a modern on the 
margin; the eighth verse is written in the 
text by the same hand which wrote the 
seventh verse. 

4. AMS. in 4to, damaged by fire, with 
very ancient characters in the Saxonian 
form, viz. the Epistles and the Revelations, 
in Latin, quite different from the Vulgate, 
especially the Epistle to the Hebrews, where 
ch. x. 8, it is said of the sacrifices : nolwisti, 
nec exquesisti, which is conformable to M. 
Spencer’s opinion. Ch. xi. 1. is expressed: 
Est autem fides, horum que sperantur, sub- 
stantia rerum, apparentium argumentum, ex- 
probatio, que non videntur. In hac enim 
testimonium habuerunt seniores ; which seems 
to be contrary to the ordinary readings of 
this text. 

5. A volume on vellum, 4to minori; the 
Four Gospels in Latin, cum glossa interli- 
neart Hybernica; which MS. certainly was 
stolen out of the King’s Library at Paris. 
See Simon, Biblioth. Critique, t. 1. ch. 18, 
p- 271. M. Aymon falsely asserted, that 
this MS. was written by Father Dom Ael- 
brigt, a Benedictine Monk, and that the 
Gloss was English. The name of the com- 
piler is Donyel Brigte, which Simon con- 
verts into Don Elbrigt. Donyel signifies 
in Irish, Daniel, which name is expressed at 
the end of this MS. where the author says 
in the Irish, that he had written and com- 
piled the Gospels by order of seven Irish 
Kings or Princes, whose names he mentions. 
M. Toland has decyphered and translated 
this, and delivered to M. Aymon, whom he 
assured, that considering the chronology 
and time of the reign of these Kings, this 
Codex must exceed the age of 900 years. 
On the margin is a Catena Patrum, wherein 
the passages quoted from the Fathers differ 
very much from the ancient MSS, and edi- 
tions ; nay, the text itself is quite different 
from the Vulgate; f. e. Matth. v. 22, quz 
irascitur fratri suo, is the marginal note. 
** In alio Cudice sic legitur, sine causa.” 
Simon says that additions are made to it 
by a modern; but they are very few, and of 
little moment. 

6. A volume on vellum, 8vo. three fingers 
thick, very ancient. It is written with the 
same litteris uncialilus per breves lineas, as 
the Codex Bezanus at Cambridge, and is, 
perhaps, of the same date. It contains the 
four Gospels in Latin. You find there a 
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great many corrections, written by a modern, 
and several things which were omitted in 
the text are put on the margin. 

7. Four Original Letters from Charles 
Visconti, secretary to Pope Pius 1V. at the 
Council of Trent, which are very much 
praised by Amelet in his Preface to the 
Histoire du Concile de Trente. ‘These letters 
clear up all the several intrigues committed 
at this Council, more than even Sarpi does. 
M. Aymon has published some of them. 
He is in possession of many more Original 
Letters of Catherine de Medici, Henry the 
Second and Fourth, Kings of France, and 
others. 

8. The Original Letter of Hercules, Car- 
dinal of Mantoua, primus Legatus at the 
Council of Trent, 1562, 1563, to the Pope, 
wherein he very warmly complains of the 
intrigues, and if it should not be mended, 
he would quit his service, from which he 
was afterwards dismissed. 

9. M. Aymon has likewise the MS. of the 
Memoires d’Estrades, Ambassador in Hol- 
land, which he published, without mention- 
ing his name : and the Memoirs of the Am- 
bassadors who were at that time at Vienna, 
Rome, and in England, which he intends to 
publish, 

10. M. Aymon showed me some very re- 
markable MSS. which, as he told me, he 
received from the Bishop of Lyons, with 
the condition to publish them. The Bishop 
was in China eight years, where he had a 
great dispute with the Jesuits about the ado- 
ration of Confucius. That he might dis- 
cover the better their forgeries and malice, 
he took care to get, by the help of a young 
Mandarin, the first translation of Confucius 
out of the library of the Emperor of China, 
which MS. is that of M. Aymon. This 
translation is quite different from that which 
the Jesuits published afterwards. It was 
executed by the most learned among the 
Jesuits, as soon as they came over to China, 
and is done so well and exact, that all the 
Chinese words are numbered. The Latin 
translation is numbered in the same manner, 
and written with large letters, that they 
could be the better distinguished, aud that 
one may see the proper meaning of each 
word. ‘The modern Jesuits, who published 
Confucius, did not exactly perform it after 
this first translation, but they omitted whole 
chapters which were against their purpose, 
and corrected and altered many things, 
The MS. of Confucius is in five volumes, 
folio, each volume two fingers thick, but 
the modern Latin translation contains only 
one siugle volume in print. M. Aymon 
told me, that he saw at Rome, in the Vati- 
can, Baronit Annales, xiv. vols. in MS, 
where many passages are blotted out, which 
they afterwards omitted in print: nay they 
left out two volumes, concerning the 10th 
century, where Baronius relates all the 
wicked actions of the Popes. 
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[Then follows an account of various 
printed Chinese books and maps.] 

14. Six leaves on vellum, felio, where- 
upon are these words, Ex Cod. 1827 (which 
is, perhaps, a reference to the King’s library 
at Paris, and cut out of a Codex belonging 
to it). The contents are Sapientissimi Scho- 
larii, Patriarche Constantinopolitani, de 
Christiana Fide, scil. Confessio. M.Aymon 
had made the following note to it: ‘* Hee 
fidei confessio Gennadii S. Georgii, legitur 
in Codd. 1004. 1686. 1816. 1727. 2388. 
Bibl. Reg. Par. et in Bibl. Patr, T. iv. et in 
Heresiologia, sed notandum, quod iste Co- 
dex nonaoulla in fine addat, que in aliis frus- 
tra queras.” 

15. A volume in 4to. forma oblongiori, 
wherein was noted, ‘* Hic liber formularum 
charactere Kirna dicto, continet Epistolas 
elegant. Imp. Solymani ad Schach Tamas 
Persarum Regem.” 

i6. A vol. in fol. MS. on vellum, viz. 
Sermones Ricardi de S. Victore, Parisiensi, 
which is, as M. Aymon said, published by 
the Fathers of the Congregation of S. Maur, 
under the name of Hugo de S. Victore, be- 
cause Richard is reckoned as a heretic, and 
there are many things in his Sermons they 
do not like, therefore they made in their 
edition several alterations and transpositions, 
M. Aymon takes this Codex to be 400 or 
500 years old; but I believe it does not 
reach to 300 years. 

16. M. Aymon gave me a sight of a very 
remarkable book, which, as he confessed, he 
had stolen from Rume, viz. two volumes in 
fol. min. each two fingers thick, containing 
a perfect Taxam Cancellarie Rom. S. Apos- 
tolice. There are two printed copies of it, 
one in Latin in 12mo, published at Lyons, 
the other in French, at Amsterdam. But 
you do not find the tenth part of the original 
in them, especially of the second volume, 
wherein is treated de peccatis et al:solutione. 
Here are named the most shocking crimes, 
of which nothing is said in the printed 
copies. There is in this original MS au 
Index of the sodomy, whoredom, &c. com- 
mitted by the Clergy with their spiritual 
children. A Key is affixed, or a Modus sol- 
vendi taxam, wherein it is said, that each x 
signifies a ducato di Camera. This Codex 
is the more to be observed, as the Papists 
deny that this Tax ever has been in use. It 
is now and then added in the margin, that 
on that day such a sum was paid, and that 
yemission was received for it ex speciali 
gratia. M. Aymon discovered to me his 
intention to publish it. 

17. Lastly, M. Aymon took the pains to 
shew me 200 of the scarcest and most beau- 
tiful foreign plants and herbs. He told me 
that they formerly belonged to tlie collec- 
tion of Professor Herman, part of which he 
kept for himself, the rest he sold to the 
King of Prussia. But as M. Herman’s wife 
assured me that she sold the whole collec- 
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tion to the said King, it seems to me, that 
M. Aymon had the disposal of it, and that 
he acted mala fide as a commissioner. 


The above extracts will demonstrate 
pretty clearly what a scoundrel this 
Aymon was, and there is too much 
reason to fear that depredations of a 
similar kind on the Continental li- 
braries, have within the last century 
been carried on to a great extent. 
The system, indeed, on which most, of 
them are conducted, renders it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to guarantee 
the safety of a MS. or printed book. 
I could add several instances, from my 
own knowledge, of volumes purloined ; 
but the above is quite sufficient to 
prove how necessary it is to have 
some voucher for the respectability of 
a stranger admitted to a public library, 
and for the MSS. he may there be per- 
mitted to consult. It is well known 
that Sir Robert Cotton lost many 
MSS. out of his library, both before 
and after the fire; and No. 4, de- 
scribed by V. Uffenbach, has very 
much the appearance of having es- 
caped in this manner. I may add, 
that at a public auction last year in 
Dublin, one of the original Cotton 
MSS. taken out of the library previously 
to its being deposited in the British 
Museum, was sold, and purchased by 
a friend of mine, of whose collection 
it is not the east valuable ornament. 


Yours, &c. Cc. N. 
——e--— 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 10. 


AFTER a residence of a fortnight at 
Rouen, I proceeded to Caudebec about 
twenty-two miles on the road to Ha- 
vec. This small town is situated in 
a deep and narrow valley, through 
which a clear and rapid stream, turn- 
ing several miles in its course, finds 
its way into the Seine, which washes 
the walls of the town. The Seine 
makes a bend opposite this place, and 
forms the most magnificent feature in 
the prospect. The walks on the banks 
of the river, have lofty and precipitous 
rocks on one side, above which the 
views are most magnificent, having 
the extensive forest of Brintom in 
front, and commanding a view of the 
course of the river for many miles. 
The view from Richmond-hill, if we 
except the numerous and beautiful 
villas with which that prospect is or- 
namented, is a miniature representa- 
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tion of the Seine which the heights 
above Caudebec present. 

The town itself, containing about 
5000 inhabitants, consists of narrow 
crowded streets, or rather alleys, some 
very ancient and all picturesque, es- 
pecially that through which the rivu- 
let flows. Its principal ornament is 
the church, one of the most splendid 
monuments of the Architecture of the 
commencement of the 16th century, 
which France, or any other country, 
can exhibit, and well deserving the 
encomium which Henry the Fourth of 
France passed upon it, as being the 
most beautiful chapel in his domi- 
nions. The building was commenced, 
as we learn from an inscription on 
his monument, by Guilac de Telier of 
Fontaines le Pin near Falaise, on the 
Ist of September 1484. The church 
consists of a nave, two ailes, with a 
circular aspic, supported by 24 co- 
lumns, and lighted by 26 windows 
below, and 22 in the clerestory. 
These, which are of large dimensions, 
give a great lightness to the building. 
The entire length is 260 feet, by 75 
wide and 68 high. The windows have 
been filled with painted glass, and 
though many of them are much de- 
faced, yet those on the north side are 
very perfect, and coeval with the origi- 
nal building. A window on the south 
west, representing the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea has 
given the artist an opportunity of dis- 
playing a profusion of that gorgeous 
red which distinguishes the works of 
the ancient vitriers. In one of the 
windows at the west end, is a repre- 
sentation of the Last Supper, which 
bears, inthe arrangement of the figures, 
a strong resemblance to that by Lio- 
nardo da Vinci on the subject. The 
top of the church on the outside is 
surrounded with an open balustrade of 
gothic letters, three feet high, con- 
taining the commencement of the hymn 
Salve Regina and the Magnificat, and 
which have been originally gilt. The 
elaborate carving round the arch of 
the west entrance, consisting of various 
series of figures under gorgeous taber- 
nacles, is, for elegance of design and 
delicacy of workmanship, beyond my 
power of description in the short ac- 
count which this letter must contain. 
The tower is on the side of the church. 
It is like the south tower of the ca- 
thedral of Rouen and that of thechurch 
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of St. Ouen, being surmounted by an 
octangular lantern of great beauty and 
elegance. On this lantern is a low 
spire of open tracery, chiefly of fleurs- 
de-lis, and enclosed by three crowns. 
It is quite in keeping, as to richness of 
ornament, with the other parts of the 
building. 

The neighbourhood of Caudebec is 
rich in places of great antiquarian 
interest. As the monastery of St. 
Vaudrille is not mentioned either by 
Dr. Dibdin or Mr. Dawson Turner, 
I cannot omit giving a slight account 
of it, though I should fail of making 
it so acceptable to your readers, as if 
it had come from the pen of either of 
those accomplished tourists. 

At a mile and a half on the road to 
Rouen a small valley is crossed, which 
divides about a mile higher into two 
narrow dells. That on the right, about 
a mile from the high road, contains 
the interesting ruin of one of the most 
ancient and most magnificent monas- 
tic establishments in France. The 
first object on arriving at the village is 
the parish church, which contains 
more than a small sprinkling of the 
figures of Saints, with considerable 
remains of painted glass. The tower 
in the centre is of early Norman ar- 
chitecture, and would remind a Sussex 
antiquary of Old Shoreham, except 
that all the parts are much more fresh 
and sharp. A few paces to the east 
of the church are the remains of the 
monastery, which was the oldest es- 
tablished in Normandy, except St. 
Ouen at Rouen, being founded by St. 
Vaudrille in the year 684. To trace 
its history, from its first establishment, 
under the name of Fontanella, and 
recount the various accidents from 
fire, and the ravages of barbarians, 
would take up too great a portion of 
your pages. The church was com- 
menced in 1255 and finished in 1304. 
The fall of the tower in 1631 destroy- 
ing a great part of the nave, left it in 
an imperfect state, which was never 
afterwards restored, so that at the 
time of the revolution there was only 
the quire, the transepts, and about 
half of the nave. These remains, 
though extremely beautify], are now 
under the hands of the Goths and 
Vandals, and in less than six months 
will probably have entirely disappear- 
ed, or only be found in heaps by the 
road side. The house of the Abbot, 
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the apartments for the guests and visi- 
tors on the west side, and a wing 300 
feet in length, containing the cells of 
the monks on the east, were built in 
the latter part of the 17th century. 
Between these are the cloisters and 
refectory of a much earlier date. The 
door leading from the cloisters to the 
church, and that leading to the abbot’s 
house, are in the richest style of fiorid 
Gothic. The lavatory near the door of 
the refectory, is 7 feetin length, supplied 
by four streams, and ornamented in the 
style of Gothic arabesque. The refec- 
tory is 125 feet long, 35 feet wide, 
with an arched roof 50 feet high of 
very excellent carpentry. The Gothic 
windows, eight on each side, contain 
fragments of painted glass. A corridor 
under the dormitory, 140 feet long and 
25 feet wide, is supperted by pillars 
and lighted with windows of plain 
glass, surrounded by a rich border 
of painted glass, representing flowers, 
fruits, andanimals. The original pur- 
chaser of these extensive buildings, 
converted them into a cotton-spinning 
manufactory, which since his death 
has been discontinued. The husbands 
of his two daughters and coheirs have 
disagreed es to the division of the pro- 
perty, and a wall was building when 
I was there between their separate 
shares. The destruction of the church, 
which was their joint property, seems 
to have been the only matter on which 
they have agreed. Through the narrow 
valley in which this monastery is 
situated, and indeed, under a great part 
of the building itself, a clear stream 
flows, from which it took its ancient 
name of Fontanelle. On the side of 
the bank facing the south, are the ex- 
tensive gardens of the monks, where 
many of the fruit trees planted before 
the revolution, still luxuriate. The 
most striking circumstance relating to 
these ruins is the extreme whiteness 
and freshness of the stone. That part 
of the building erected about 160 years 
ago is as white as chalk, while that of 
the older part is of a rich creamy hue, 
with the ornaments and carving as 
sharp and fresh as when they came 
from the sculptor’s hands. 
Yours, &c. SUSSEXENSIS. 


—>-- 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 9. 
THE persevering exertions of the 
friends and admirers of antiquity saved 
York Cathedral from a greater mis- 
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chance than that which the hand of 
the incendiary had inflicted. Let us 
hope that by means of the same exer- 
tions the impending fate of the Priory 
Church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
may be averted. With this view, I 
beg to occupy a page in your Maga- 
zine with another notice. Though I 
have already more than once pressed 
the same subject upon your readers’ 
attention, 1 feel no apology is neces- 
sary for again recurring to it. The 
friends of the ancient building are 
gaining strength; a sensation is excited 
in its favour which is mainly to be attri- 
buted to the notice bestowed by the 
public press on this interesting build- 
ing; but, as considerable error seems 
to be abroad, it shall be the subject of 
the following Jetter to remove, in the 
first place, the erroneous notions which 
exist with respect to the Lady Chapel. 

The advocates for the destruction of 
this portion of the building are evi- 
dently in error, in supposing that it is 
an extraneous piece of building, in 
no way connected with the church. 
This is a serious but manifest error ; 
and, if exposed, will no doubt induce 
some of the opposers of the existence 
of it to change their opinions. The 
Lady Chapel of St. Saviour’s is a por- 
tion of the church situated at the east 
end of the building. It consists of 
four ailes in breadth, and three in 
length, and the disposition is as fol- 
lows: of the four ailes which make 
up the breadth, the two external ones 
are continuations of the ailes of the 
choir; the other two are situated im- 
mediately behind the altar-screen, and 
make up together an extent equal in 
breadth to the nave, the architecture 
being in the best style of the thir- 
teenth century. Now, inasmuch as 
the nave and transepts had been 
rebuilt in the fourteenth century, the 
exterior features of the choir and Lady 
Chapel were certainly different to the 
other portions ; but any person taking 
the trouble to compare the mullions in 
the very singular windows in the 
north aisle of the choir with those on 
the south side of the Lady Chapel, will 
perceive, not only that the same general 
features are prevalent in both, but 
that in fact the windows are perfectly 
fac-similes of each other.* The four 


* To the architectural antiquary these 
windows are highly interesting, as present- 
ing one of the earliest specimens of the 
mullioned window. 
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gables which form the eastern ter- 
mination of the Lady Chapel contain 
triple lancet windows, in two series, 
which assimilate with those in the 
clerestory of the choir, except thatthere 
the central arch is alone pierced, the 
others being blank; an arrangement 
which arose from the architect’s fear 
of weakening the walls of the choir 
by piercing the whole of the apertures, 
and so rendering it insufficient to sus- 
tain the stone vault. So far the exte- 
rior features of the structure show the 
work of one hand; and, though a but- 
tress built by Mr. Gwilt on the restor- 
ation of the choir, appears to make a 
distinction between the aile and the 
Lady Chapel, such distinction is en- 
tirely modern, and is, after all, only 
made by an alteration in the cap of a 
buttress. Before the restoration, the 
rough flinty walls of the Lady Chapel 
and the aile of the church showed 
plainly enough the workmanship of 
one period. Now, it is true, from 
the improved state of the choir and 
the neglect of the Lady Chapel, the 
latter certainly does, to fastidious 
eyes, present the appearance of an 
uncouth excrescence ; yet this is a 
fault easily removed by repair, and 
calls not for total destruction. In the 
interior, the connexion is the more 
striking : a spectator standing in either 
aile of the choir, would, if the wooden 
partition was removed, see the aile 
terminated by a lancet window of 
three lights, and, if he looked to the 
vaulting, he would perceive it to be 
continued in an uniform design from 
the eastern wall of the transept to the 
aforesaid lancet window, without in- 
terruption, without any change of or- 
nament, or any distinctive mark what- 
ever, to show where the aile termi- 
nated and where the Lady Chapel 
began. How, then, can it with any 
propriety be termed an excrescence? 
It was built at the same time with, 
and is in the same style of architec- 
ture as the choir. To an antiquary, 
or to any one at all acquainted with 
the antient ecclesiastical arrangement, 
it appears to bear the same relation to 
the church as the head does to the 
human body; it is the appropriate 
finish—the harmonious termination— 
of a grand and beautiful design. 

I shall be told that it is an excres- 
cence, in so far as it is not wanted for 
the purposes of public worship, ac- 
cording to the ritual of the Church of 
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England. Iam ready to admit that as 
far as mere utility is concerned, it is not 
a necessary part of the Church; but as 
every building consecrated for public 
worship in the Established Church is 
expected to present a handsome and 
imposing appearance, the parts of such 
a structure ought not to be tried solely 
by the test of utility. The steeple, 
for instance, is a necessary appendage, 
not only to contain the bells, but to 
add to the dignity of the structure, 
and to distinguish it from all secular 
buildings ; and if the architecture is 
Grecian, the portico also is almost in- 
dispensable.* View the dome of our 
Cathedral, crowning the stupendous 
metropolis to which it is so proud an 
ornament. Ifa mere room for public 
worship was all that is required, the 
swelling cupola, the aspiring steeple, 
and the noble portico, are all excres- 
cences, and ought to be lopped off 
and destroyed ; but, inasmuch as they 
add to the dignity of the building, 
they are as much entitled to protection 
as those portions which possess the 
merit of utility. I may therefore affirm 
without hesitation, that not only such 
parts of the church as are absolutely 
necessary for the accommodation of 
the congregation and the performance 
of worship, are essential, but also all 
those which add to the beauty and 
increase the dignity of the church as 
a building. Now of this class is the 
Lady Chapel of St. Saviour’s; it is 
not required for public worship (of its 
uses I shall speak by and by), but its 
existence is absolutely necessary to 
preserve the integrity and beauty of 
the building. The church of which it 
forms a part is built on the perfect 
cathedral arrangement; it bears a re- 
semblance in its ground plan to the 
matchiess Cathedral of Salisbury ; and 
if any part is destroyed, the harmony 
of the whole design is essentially in- 
jured. How, then, can the dignity of 
the church, as a building, be pre- 
served, if it is mutilated and denuded 
of an important member? The ground 
plan, as it now exists, was laid down 
by the original architect, and the ele- 
vation raised as we now seeit. To 
improve a finished design is a difficult, 





* If every part of a Church which is 
merely ornamental, is to be considered un- 
worthy of preservation, what will become of 
the cariatidal porticoes of St. Pancras, for 
which the parish paid so dearly ? 
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but to mutilate and destroy its pro- 
portions is an easy task. The dedica- 
tion of this part of the Chapel to Our 
Lady is an accidental circumstance, 
and forms no part of the architect’s 
plan ; to him it only constituted the 
appropriate finish and completion of 
his design ; and to whom it was to be 
dedicated, or for what purpose it was 
to be used, was to him a matter of no 
consequence. If it had never been 
dedicated to any saint, but had been 
only used as an ambulatory, still it 
would have equally formed part of his 
design, and borne the same relation to 
the other parts as it still does. The 
question, therefore, is, not whether 
the Chapel of our Lady, or the Con- 
sistory Court of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, is to be preserved; but whether 
the integrity of the architect’s plan is 
to be broken and its harmony de- 
stroyed, or whether a complete and 
perfect design is to be retained in its 
original state. I flatter myself I have 
said enough to rebut the assertion of 
its being an excrescence : a word now 
in favour of its existence on the 
ground of utility. It is now the Con- 
sistory Court of the Diocese of Win- 
chester, and therefore has its use. This 
fact has been overlooked by the Utili- 
tarians. 

I did intend to press the claims 
the building has to preservation upon 
churchmen, on the score of the many 
who were here brought to the bar of 
Bishop Gardiner, to answer for their 
religious opinions, in the dismal times 
of persecution; but having already 
occupied so much of your time, I can 
only state, that here was this Court, 
and here still remains, or did until 
lately, in all probability the very 
wainscotting of the very Court in 
which Gardiner presided, and before 
which several who afterwards obtained 
the crown of martyrdom were ar- 
raigned by their cruel persecutors. 

Although I have trespassed so long, 
I must add a word or two on the 
Vestry which was held a few days 
since, to consider the propriety of 
pulling down the Lady Chapel.* I 
must own I blush when I hear a 
banker, a magistrate, and a gentleman 
treating the question as merely one of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and ex- 
pressing most gratuitously his con- 
tempt of ‘‘ the book-reading lovers of 





* See these addresses hereafter, p. 39. 
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antiquity,”’ and I cannot help adding, 
that it was with no small degree of 
pleasure and gratification that 1 read 
the very able and eloquent speech 
made by a legal gentleman in reply to 
the cold calculator who advocated 
the destruction of the pile. It is my 
misfortune, perhaps, that I cannot 
view this and many other subjects as 
mere pounds, shillings, and pence 
questions. I am (perhaps to my own 
disadvantage in the pounds, shillings, 
and pence way) a ‘“‘ book-reading 
lover of antiquity ;’’ and having de- 
rived a fund of instruction and amuse- 
ment from such a line of reading, am 
not likely to deviate from it, however 
much it may be despised by men who 
look into no books but their ledgers, 
their journals, and their day-books ; 
to whose admiration a dark snioky 
counting-house offers higher claims 
than the temple or the cathedral; and 
in whose estimation the king’s head 
on a sovereign is a piece of work- 
manship far above the Apollo or the 
Laocoon. 

The destruction of the structure is 
postponed for the present, and whilst 
life is there is hope; and there is 
moreover a chance of my again 
troubling you on this subject, unless | 
hear, as I sincerely hope to do, that 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese has 
issued his mandate against the demo- 
lition. And one important reason to 
urge such a step is this: for many 
years the respectable part of the inha- 
bitants of the Borough have been 
buried in this Chapel, for which large 
fees have been paid. Now surely the 
Diocesan will not allow families who 
have paid heavily for the liberty of de- 
positing the remains of their relatives 
within a building, to be in a worse 
situation than if they had paid only 
the common rate of burial-fees, and 
laid their relatives in the church-yard, 
where the remains of their friends 
would still be in consecrated ground, 
instead of the underground vaults and 
cellars of perhaps—a banking-house. 


Yours, ms 8; €. 
een eee 
Mr. Ursan, Jan, 23. 


SO intense an interest has been ex- 
cited by the threatened demolition of 
the Lady Chapel at the east end of 
St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark; so 
many persons of the first respectability 
and acknowledged judgment have 
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stepped forward and voluntarily prof- 
fered their personal services to endea- 
vour to defeat the measure, and their 
purse to contribute towards the resto- 
ration of the building; that I doubt 
not a few remarks on the subject will 
readily find admission in your pages, 
always open to the conservators of our 
national antiquities. 

It is evident, from the rapid strides 
and insidious measures of the enemy, 
that promptitude, perseverance, and 
united activity, are necessary to the 
success of so good and patriotic a 
cause. 

The Bishop of Winchester is said 
(in the exercise of a mild and excellent 
judgment) to have refused his assent 
to the proposal, on the ground that 
nothing could justify the demolition 
of an edifice set apart for the worship 
of God, but the indispensable necessity 
of a case affecting public convenience; 
but as the proposed measure was the 
very converse of this plea, he could 
not give it his approbation. 

Scarcely has this just decision of 
an eminently respectable Christian 
Bishop been made known, than we 
hear of the introduction of a Bill into 
the House of Gommons for the purpose, 
it is said, of controlling his jurisdic- 
tion, and giving facility to that spolia- 
tion to which his ‘‘ veto’’ would have 
legally set a bound! 

It cannot however be, that a British 
House of Commons will consent to 
become the instruments of a base cu- 
pidity, which in order to gain a few 
feet of ground for the purpose of erect- 
ing shops, warehouses, or other com- 
mercial buildings, would sweep from 
the surface of the earth a matchless 
edifice, that has for ages resounded 
with prayers and praises, addressed 
by our forefathers to the common 
Father of us all. 

It will be a vain endeavour, even in 
days when party feeling unfortunately 
runs high, to give a party colouring 
to this matter; because those who 
can advisedly advocate such an act of 
barbarism, will be disowned by every 
human being who has an iota of sound 
judgment, or respect for that one faith 
which unites all sects of real Chris- 
tians in an universal consent to pro- 
tect the places which are set apart for 
religious worship and instruction. 

It has been shown to demonstration, 
by a gentleman who has on a late oc- 
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casion so eloquently advocated the 
cause of public taste, that even on the 
question of ‘‘ pounds, shillings, and 
pence,’’* the worshippers of Mammon 
must be losers by the measure; be- 
cause the restoration of St. Saviour’s 
Church, in an open space, surrounded 
by buildings of a superior class, must 
tend to bring the neighbourhood of 
the Borough into good repute, and to 
attract to it those who will, by their 
opulence, benefit the inhabitants. 

The Church of St. Saviour’s was 
erected in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, a period in which Gothic ar- 
chitecture flourished in elegant sim- 
plicity, and that it consists of one uni- 
form design, a nave, two transepts, a 
central tower (which should be open 
to the view from within), a choir 
(lately correctly restored at great ex- 
pense by the parish, under the super- 
intendance of George Gwilt, Esq. 
F.S.A.), and the Chapel of the Virgin, 
which in the superstition of the dark 
ages of Christianity (as to matters of 
faith) was erected by the pious of that 
day behind the high altar. Now cer- 
tainly it may be admitted that the 
appearance of the exterior of the Lady 
Chapel, viewed from the opposite point 
on the Bridge, is at present unsightly. 
Pan-tiles, excrescences of modern 
brick-work, &c. &c. deform, nay to- 
tally obscure, to the general observer, 
the primitive appearance of the build- 
ing—but a few simple observations 
will correct any misapprehensions 
arising from this unfavourable coup- 
d’eil. The Lady Chapel retains on 
the outside, even now, all its essential 
primitive forms of four high pointed 
roofs ; and in the interior they consti- 
tute at the present time, without any 
mutilation, four avenues of groined 
arches, resting on light and elegant 
insulated pillars. 

The Lady Chapel, moreover, as part 
of the original design, abuts against 
and props, as it were, the high altar 
of the Church; remove it, and the 
east end of the Church will inevitably 
fall on the heads of the “‘ money 
changers”’ who would erect their stalls 
in the Temple. Will they aid the 
parish in rebuilding it? 

Having now viewed this edifice from 
a near point on the magnificent new 











* See Speech of Thomas Saunders, Esq. 
F.S.A. as reported in p. 39. 
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bridge, of which the Church, in a re- 
stored state, would become so grand 
an appendage in perspective connec- 
tion, let us look at it from the centre 
of the bridge, or from the city side of 
the river. St. Saviour’s Church, from 
the great west door to the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Lady Chapel, is in length 
some 250 feet; the tower rises from 
the centre. The nave, at present un- 
roofed, lies open to the winds of 
heaven, to sapping damps and dislo- 
cating frosts ; in this state, in a few 
years, the nave will no longer exist. 
The walls of the nave down, we have 
then the centre tower and the choir 
left standing, in deplorable and ridi- 
culous aspect, to disgrace the moneyed 
interests of Southwark and her august 
parent—but this is not all, the Lady 
Chapel has been swept away, to make 
room for a smug banking-house, duly 
edified in the pseudo-Greek style, and 
covered with some pecks of Roman 
cement. There stands the tower— 
there stands its only prop the choir, 
shortened to little more than the tower’s 
breadth by the excision of the Lady 
Chapel!!! 

Antiquaries, Artists, Countrymen 
at large, you are not such fools as this! 
You will not construct a bridge, unri- 
valled, in its way, in Europe, that 
foreigners may stand on it and laugh 
at you! 

Little more need be added, than that 
the parish of St. Saviour’s is, taken in 
the aggregate, poor; they certainly 
ought not to be burthened with the 
charge of restoration, they cannot sus- 
tain it. The Government, the City of 
London, the spirited part of the public 
at large, will contribute a sufficient 
fund to restore this important build- 
ing, the only conspicuous one in the 
ancient pointed style which remains 
to adorn London,* the Queen of Cities, 
the Augusta of ancient Britain, the 
Emporium of the World! A.J. K. 


On 


AT a meeting of the parishioners of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, held on the Sth of 
January, 

Mr. Weston, banker, rose to propose 
that the proposition of the London Bridge 
committee should be adopted. He was of 
opinion that the parish was now called, 
from a regard of its own interest, and as a 
matter of duty, to consent to the removal 





* It will be recollected that Southwark 
is a member of the City of London. 


of that part of the church called the Spi- 
ritual Court. They should not allow any 
nonsense of national pride to deter them 
from merging all other objects in their own 
advantage. ‘The parishioners who pay rates 
should not be deluded Ly antique fame, or 
by the magnificence of masonry. They 
should look to the present times, and to 
themselves. The dilapidation of that old 
appendage, however beautiful, gorgeous, 
and noble, would still be a pecuniary saving 
to the householders. From a calculation, 
he came to the conclusion that the house- 
holders would gain by its demolition. To 
be sure, the book-reading lovers of antiquity 
would cry, ‘* horrible.” With such men 
he had nothing to do—with such men he 
possessed no sympathy of feeling. 

Mr. Saunpers, solicitor, and F.S.A. said, 
that it was better for the meeting to confine 
itself to the definite object before it, and 
not wander into wild and extraneous discus- 
sion. The simple proposition was, should the 
venerable old chapel attached to the church, 
the pride and ornament of the city of 
London, not of the parish alone, be pulled 
down to gratify the cupidity of a few, or 
should it be upheld (for it was still durable 
and strong) to reflect a glory on the parish, 
as a monument to which every citizen of 
the empire would point the notice of a 
stranger with triumph and delight. This 
was not a cold question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence; but was an inspiring question 
of national glory, and of English disinte- 
restedness, It was not a question whether 
the parish may save a miserable pittance by 
its dilapidation (and all the laboured argu- 
ments and calculations of the counting- 
house had as yet failed to convince him, 
as he was sure they had failed to convince 
every other reflecting man), or whether the 
rich and vaunting citizens of one of the 
most independent parishes in the wealthiest 
city in the world, would sacrifice a little 
(but no, there was no sacrifice), to retain, 
in its antique grandeur, a venerable pile, to 
which the learned and curious stranger 
would again say, as he often did before, 
to the personal knowledge’ of many who 
heard him, ‘* Well, these islanders are not 
only, but have been, a mighty people; 
learned in the arts, as they are great and 
proud in arms; this style of architecture 
is their own, not borrowed from ancient 
models: it is noble in its conception, and 
lasting in its execution.” (Great cheers.) 
Let it be recollected, too, that this chapel 
is the only consistorial court in the whole 
diocese of Winchester in existence. De- 
molish it, and what will become of the in- 
terests of that important diocese? But 
retain it, and see what an advantage will be 
gained, by increasing the value of houses 
in the neighbourhood. A splendid view 
will be thrown open at the metropolitan, 
entrance to this great city. Every man of 
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common discernment must see the advan- 
tage of not choking up such an edifice in 
a.crowded part of the city, with the trum- 
pery of temporary buildings. He had de- 
voted much of his time to the study of the 
liberal arts, and the cultivation of literature ; 
but it was as a man of business, a parish- 
ioner, and a citizen, that he would cry out 
against this outrage on public decency, and 
this inroad on the real interests of the 
parish, The parish, in point of money, 
the god of some men’s idolatry, will suffer 
deeply. There is no man who does not see 
that, eventually, the preservation of the 
church, and the formation of a free space 
about it, will be pregnant with immense 
benefit. No one plan of auy architect (and 
there are many) suggested the propriety of 
destroying the building, but all spoke of it 
as athing that ought to be upheld. Will 
any one deny this? Why not keep it as 
a vestry-hall? The parish wants such a 
place. Should not the parish imitate the 
noble example of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany, who a short time ago sacrificed a 
source of revenue to the splendour of their 
hall? If this building be levelled, what 
security is there that the mania of dilapi- 
dation would stop here? Then nothing, 
however sacred, can be safe from spoliation 
and ruin. 

After some debate the question was post- 
poned; but at a subsequent meeting was 
carried in the affirmative. 





The following reasons against pull- 
ing down the Lapy Cuape., have 
been circulated, under the names of 
Messrs. Savage and Cottingham ; and 
as the opinions of architects of such 
merited eminence are deserving of the 
utmost attention, we think it desirable 
to insert them entire. 


Havine been requested by some highly 
respectable gentlemen to give our opinions 
upon this projected spoliation, we have 
great pleasure in offering all the aid in our 
power to stay such irremediable mischief ; 
and beg to say that our opinions perfectly 
concur against the measure, for the follow- 
ing reasons : 

Because it is one of the most chaste and 
elegant specimens of early pointed archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth century of which 
this country can boast. 

Because it is an important and necessary 
appendage to the venerable and beautiful 
edifice of the ancient Collegiate Church, 
and cannot be removed without destroying 
the splendid architectural effect of the 
whole structure. 

Because it is of the same date and in 
unison with the side Ailes of the Choir 
(which have been already restored with the 
most correct judgment), and communicates 
therewith in direct line: And because these 
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beauties will now acquire additional value 
by being brought into view in a much more 
ample manner than heretofore; ‘and with 
an elevated horizon, when viewed from the 
southern grand approach to the New London 
Bridge, exactly as an artist would desire ; 
whereby the grandeur of design and variety 
of outline of the whole composition will be 
exhibited to the greatest advantage. 

Because the eastern wall of the Choir 
was never intended to be exposed below the 
roofs of the Consistorial Court, as is suffi- 
ciently proved by the ancient doorways of 
the gallery of the Clerestory communi- 
cating with the roofs of this building, and 
which ancient doorways still remain. And 
the walls below are not of sufficient thick- 
ness to admit of arched recesses sufficiently 
deep to correspond in style with the archi- 
tecture of the Choir, without entirely de- 
stroying the remains of the magnificent 
Altar-piece, now in progress of restoration 
by subscription: and because a new design 
will be required for the parts exposed to 
view by the removal of the said Chapel, to 
correspond with the able restoration already 
made of the Choir end above the roofs of 
the said Chapel, and for which new design 
there is not nor can be any authority what- 
ever. 

Because, upon the dry question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, we hesitate not. to say 
that the perfect restoration of the Consis- 
torial Court will cost less money than the 
necessary alteration to the East End of the 
Choir, in case of its removal. Notwith- 
Standing the neglect which this beautiful 
edifice has suffered, it is still stable and 
firm in all its bearings: its beautiful clus- 
tered pillars. are truly perpendicular; its 
pointed ribs are not at all displaced from 
their centres or intersections, and are ca- 
pable of maintaining themselves fur as many 
more centuries as they have already existed. 
The walls and elegant windows of the inte- 
rior remain nearly perfect; while those of 
the exterior, although neglected and in- 
jured, have sufficient remains of their various 
parts to guide the architect to a perfect re- 
storation of the whole, without the slightest 
innovation,—a circumstance of the highest 
importance; as it enables us to hand down 
to distant posterity, in all their original 
purity, these splendid works, illustrating the 
skill and imaginative genius of our fore- 
fathers, and which, through neglect and 
want of taste, or more sordid motives, are 
daily suffered to crumble into dust. 

Because, if for no other reason, the 
Parishioners require the use of the Chapel 
for their numerously attended Parochial 
Meetings, as a Vestry Hall. 

Because it is apprehended that the un- 
worthy motive for destroying and removing 
the Chapel is, that houses may be built, 
so as again to encumber and obstruct 
the public view of this beautiful pile of 
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building; which, be it remembered, is 
the third church in the Metropolis; and 
possessing, as it does, sufficient merit to 
attract the attention of all foreigners of 
taste visiting this country,—to whom, as 
well as to our own countrymen, it has ever 
been a subject of regret, that our public 
buildings should, from an ill-judged parsi- 
mony, be exhibitéd to so little advantage. 
It would therefore be an unaccountable per- 
versity, to neglect the opportunity now so 
fortunately given to remove the stigma in 
this instance. And there can be no ques- 
tion but that the leaving an ample view of 
this magnificent edifice will give great ad- 
ditional value and interest to this approach 
to the metropolis; as was originally under- 
stood to be the intention of the London 
Bridge Committee, and as the honour of 
the parish and ornament of the metropolis 
most imperiously require. 

We therefore trust that the Chapel will 
be suffered to remain, at least until an appeal 
is made to the public for providing the 
necessary resources for its restoration by 
subscription,—which appeal we feel assured, 
from the recent examples in respect of 
York and Hereford Cathedrals, will not be 
made in vain, for an example equally valu- 
able, and situated in the centre of the 
metropolis. 

James SavaGE, 31, Essex Street. 
L. N. Cottincuam, 
Waterloo Bridge Road. 

14th January, 1832. 


Since the above was written, a meet- 
ing in favour of the restoration of the 
Chapel was held, on the 21st January, 
when a conservative Committee was 
decided upon, to which Mr. Taylor, 
the author of the History of the Church 
and Parish, now in course of publica- 
tion, acts as gratuitous Secretary. 
And in-furtherance of the object, a 
declaration was prepared against the 
demolition :—one in duplicate for the 
signatures of the parishioners, another 
for those of the friends of the restora- 
tion. Both are numerously and re- 
spectably signed; and to the latter 
may already be seen a collection of 
signatures which will be sure to meet 
with that attention which is ever due 
to exalted talent. 

Jan. 28. We are happy to close 
this subject for the present, with a 
more cheering prospect. A highly re- 
spectable meeting has taken place this 
day at the Freemasons’ Tavern, at 
which (in the unavoidable absence of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne) Arthur 
Pott, esq. of Southwark, took the Chair. 
A series of Resolutions was passed, and 
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unanimously moved and seconded in 
very eloquent speeches from gentlemen 
of the first character as Architects, 
Antiquaries, and men of taste ;—all 
agreeing in their sentiments, of the 
singular beauty of the Lady Chapel, 
as a fabric inferior to none in the 
kingdom for the purity of its style, 
and remarkable also for many peculiar 
beauties in its construction. 

These important Resolutions, among 
others, were unanimously agreed to : 

*¢ That the parish of St. Saviour having 
expended upwards of 30,0001. in the repairs 
of their magnificent Church, of which sum 
a debt of 8000/ is still unpaid, it is there- 
fore expedient that all who take an interest 
in upholding the glory and reputation of 
their country, should forward those objects 
by enabling the parish to restore the Chapel 
of our Lady by a pullic subscription. 

‘¢ That, as it is now ascertained that. the 
New London Bridge Committee do not in- 
sist upon the ‘* Chapel of our Lady” being 
destroyed, a Committee be formed to pro- 
mote the important local and national object 
of its restoration, by soliciting subscriptions, 
and acting in concert with the parishioners ; 
and that an application be made to the 
London Bridge Committee to allow a more 
ample space for the view of the edifice by 
the public.” 

At the moment of this sheet going 
to press, we have not time or space to 
do justice to the high talent displayed 
by the respective speakers; among 
whom were Thomas Saunders, esq. 
(who deserves the highest praise for 
calling the meeting together), William 
Paynter, esq. barrister-at-law, the 
Rev. Mr. Wix, L. N. Cottingham, esq. 
architect, James Savage, esq. archi- 
tect, George Gwilt, esq. architect, T. 
F. Robinson, esq. architect, Robert 
Wallace, esq. the present architect of 
St. Saviour’s, W. Walton, esq. F.S.A. 
barrister-at-law, Richard Taylor, esq. 
F.S.A., A. J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A., 
G. Woodfall, esq. F.S.A., W. Etty, 
esq. R.A., Sydney Taylor, esq. and 
numerous other eminent individuals. 

The meeting was assured by profes- 
sional authority, that 2000/. would re- 
store the Lady Chapel, and that its 
wanton destruction would incur nearly 
as large asum, in upholding the Choir 
after the Lady Chapel was taken 
away. A subscription was then com- 
menced, headed by the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese, who contributed 3001. ; 
and several gentlemen various sums 
from 50/. downwards. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE rectification of Greek gram- 
mar in all its important points for 
clearness of understanding, and for 
expeditiousness in teaching it, as well 
as for truth, appears to me an object 
highly worthy of attention, from those 
gentlemen certainly who are profes- 
sionally engaged in giving lessons or 
lectures on it. 

Amongst other contributors to that 
desirable end, my humble quota has 
not been wanting ; and especially in a 
new edition of the Glasgow Greek 
Grammar recently published, I have 
faithfully laboured to promote what 
may without offence be called the rec- 
tification of Greek grammar. 

In the note, at p. 110, I have pur- 
posely thrown out a hint for the in- 
struction of young teachers, that learn- 
ers under them may reap the advan- 
tage : 

*¢Perfecta aliqua hujusce ordinis, ut 
Zoroha, AsAoya, &e. speciose cuidam cum 
nominibus, crdaos, Adyos, &c. analogize de- 
bentur; cui jam nimium diu data est venia,”’ 


Now it may be necessary to pre- 
mise, that a splendid doctrine by this 
time almost forgotten (practically so, 
I am happy to believe,) once prevail- 
ed to an extraordinary degree of ad- 
miration : the doctrine to which I al- 
lude, was suggested by Hemsterhuis, 
advanced by Valckenaer, ripened by 
Lennep, and carried to its very last 
stage by Scheid. The whole matter 
is known by the general and imposing 
title of Analogia Lingue Grece ; and 
never were men of finer talents, of 
profounder erudition, of more inge- 
nious acuteness, employed in giving 
currency to an elegant and plausible 
hypothesis. 

One peculiar department of it alone 
I am at present desirous so far to re- 
vive, as may suffice to justify my al- 
lusion to it in the note above quoted. 

The nouns, then, Adyos, orddos, 
mévos, are considered as having arisen 
in natural process of generation from 
the preterite middles (so called), XéAo- 
ya, €oroda, mémova: and this is one of 
the analogies which compose the sys- 
tem. My remarks in reply are the 
following. 

1. Those particular forms, AéAoya, 
éoroXa, rerova, with decads of others, 
never appear to have existed at all : of 
such existence nec vola nec vestigium. 

2. If those forms did exist and were 
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preterites middle (sixty years ago) in 
any proper sense of that term, then 
the nouns Adyos, orddos, mévos, ought 
to have signified, self-telling, self-send- 
ing, self-labouring, which it is quite 
notorious they never did. 

3. In reality, therefore, it becomes 
a mere question in the Algebra of 
Grammar. 

When the tense, correctly called 
Falso- Medium or Perfectum Secundum, 
actually does exist, this is the problem: 

Given yéyova and éd6opa, to find 
yovos and @6dpos respectively. 

Or when the noun exists, and the 
possible but non apparent tense is re- 
quired; then the case might be put 
thus : 

Given vépos to find vévopa. 

But how vastly more simple would 
it have been in the first instance to 
gain the noun from the verb itself by 
grammatical algebra. 

All the usual cases are seen imme- 
diately ; and as it is highly probable 
@ priori that many verbs existed before 
the correspondent nouns came into 
use, one may fairly talk of vdépos, Ad- 
yos, &c. as naturally derived from 
vewo, Aéeyw, &c.: while for the verbs 
of another form, the same ingenuity 
which directs, Given oneipw, bcipa, 
to find éeropa, €pOopa, whether reali- 
ties or not, would just as readily direct 
how to find the numerous forms, om6- 
pos, POdpos, &c. which have unques- 
tionable reality. 


But the analogical formations from 
the Prererperrect Passive, exhi- 
bit the most striking absurdities, if 
any thing is meant beyond the facility 
of solving the problem: Given cer- 
tain syllables in one word to fiud cer- 
tain syllables which constitute ano- 
ther. 

Given kexpiyat, Kéxpeorat, expirat, to 
find xpiva, xpiow, xperns. If any thing 
else is intended, if any necessary or 
natural origination of the one word 
from the other is involved in the ana- 
logy, let us proceed and see then how 
the account will stand in the balance’ 
of reason. 

No point is more clearly now un- 
derstood and agreed upon, I conceive, 
amongst scholars, than the following ; 
that the letters p, o, Tr, in Kéxpiya, 
kéxpurat, Kexpitat, are in fact distinct 
vestiges of pronouns, conveying the 
ideas of I, thou, he, respectively. 
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Now in kpiya, xpiots, xperis, first of 
all, it is quite impossible that any eye 
should trace the least signification of 
me, thee, or him. But secondly, if 
any natural connection existed betwixt 
the three persons of that passive verb 
and the three nouns respectively, some 
regular congruity might be expected 
to show itself. Well, then, to the 
fact: kpiva may answer passively for 
judgment given; but what is to be- 
come of xpiots, the act of judging, and 
of xpirns, the judge or agent in the 
business ? 

Enough for the present: two or 
three remarks more, hereafter, if you 
please, to place the question, if not in 
a decisive, yet in a somewhat new 
light. Yours, &c. 


| eo 
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Plato’s four Dialogues; the Crito, Hip- 
pias, Alcibiades, and Sisyphus, with 
English Notes, and Examination 
Questions. For the use of Colleges 
and Schools. Post 8vo, pp. 203. 
THE works of Plato abound with 

the sublime, but are too intermixed 
with the soarings of imagination, to 
be deemed philosophical. Of course, 
in writings of such a character, the 
fancy parts at the best only furnish 
hypotheses, useful or otherwise, as 
they suggest or mislead further re- 
search of a sounder character. But 
this is only a school and college book, 
consisting of ‘‘ four dialogues, selected 
by different scholars on the continent, 
as the fittest to prepare the mind of 
youth for the perusal of those philo- 
sophical writings of antiquity, which 
modern times and tongues may per- 
haps imitate, but must vainly attempt 
to equal, much less excel.’”’—Pref. 

Christianity has superseded a taste 
for such studies as to the public at 
large ; although in the improvement of 
intellect, they are most valuable. 

An assimilation between the Greek 
and English idioms has been often 
noticed, but not, as far as we know, 
the following facts. 

Shakspeare has ‘‘ We ne’er shall 
look upon his like again.”” Plato has 
“« ovdeva pnrote evpnow.”’ The editor 
says, 

«¢ Compare Horace’s ‘ Quando ullum in- 
venies parem,’ and Cicero’s ‘ Moveor enim 
tali amico orbatus qualis, ut arbitro, nemo 
unquam erit.’”’—p. 6. 

*‘Cowards die many times before 
their deaths,” is another obligation of 
Shakspeare. See p. 12. 


Pe 


. Our phrase, ‘‘ who will make much 
of you,” is literally Plato’s, “‘ o oe 
mept TodAov Trotncovta.”’—p. 9. 

Under note 4, p. 153, we have 

** Avevyouevor, praying the contrary. 
Hence the origin of the vulgar superstition, 
that saying the Lord’s prayer backwards will 
raise the Devil.” 

Our proverb, a Jack of all trades, 
but master of none, is derived from 
Tov & ovr ap rexvns, os y nmwtato 
mo\Aa xaxws § nmorato tayvra.—p. 
165. 

Every body does not know that 
Socrates was a man midwife.—p. 141. 

We have seen with regret a certain 
discussion in Muller’s Dorians, and 
hope that note 9, in p. 151, will be 
expunged in a future edition. 

This work is indeed ably edited, 
and must be of high value to the stu- 
dent of Greek; and as the Germans 
are the great microscopists of the 
learned languages, it is important 
that their elaborate works should be 
naturalized among us. 


—_@— 

The third Greek Delectus ; or the New 
Analecta Majora. By the Rev. F. E. 
J. Vatpy, M.A. 8vo. 


Mr. VALPY in his Preface has 
made an unnecessary apology for good 
selections. In our opinion, it is best 
that pupils should know the styles of 
different authors, because it is impos- 
sible that they can read all or most of 
them, or parents endure the expense 
of forming a whole library, which 
would be surely mutilated, and after- 
wards become waste paper. Mr. 
Valpy has added useful illustrative 
notes. We shall extract one, which 
requires further illustration. In a pas- 
sage of Euripides (p. 376), Hippolytus 
is represented as tying his body with 
the reins, from the front to his back. 

‘¢ Halenis corpus pone alligans.—Such is 
the meaning, provided Heath rightly con- 
jectured that Hippolytus folded the reins 
about his own body.” —Note, p. 112. 


In Montfaucon’s Antiquities, vol. iii. 
pl. L. f. 4, edit. Humphreys, is Scorpus, 
a famous charioteer, with the reins 
wound round his body, because his 
hands were embarrassed with the 
crown and palm-branch; and in the 
same plate are other instances of the 
reins encircling the body, where one 
hand is placed upon the former, and 
the other holds a whip. 


— 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
——o— 


A Geological Manual. By H. T. De la 
Beche, F.R.S. Treuttel, Wurtz, and Co. 
Principles of Geology ; being an Atiempt to 
explain the former changes of the Earth's 
Surface, by reference to Causes now in 
operation. By C. Lyell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Vol. TI. Murray. 

Sketches and Glimpses of the Ancient Earth. 
By Maria Hack. Darton and Harvey. 


WE have embraced the three before- 
mentioned works within the limits of 
a single notice, not by any means with 
the view of placing them in juxta- 
position with each other as to merit, 
but from having, through some acci- 
dent, omitted to notice the excellent 
little volume of Mr. De la Beche a few 
months back, when the work first 
made its appearance. It is therefore 
only a measure of justice to give it 
our first consideration on the present 
occasion, in order to relieve ourselves 
from the charge of wilful negligence, 
more especially as Geology is daily 
making such rapid progress through 
the indefatigable labours of the mem- 
bers of the London Geological Society ; 
while the miscellaneous nature of our 
columns prevents us from rendering 
any thing like adequate justice to the 
aggregate labours of that essentially 
British institution. 

It has been often remarked that the 
greatest impediment to geological study 
is the want of a grammar of the science, 
or in other words, such a classification 
of the strata as shall be easily intelli- 
gible, and sufficiently in harmony with 
the actual order of superposition. The 
subject is beset with so many difficul- 
ties, and the anomalies are so abun- 
dant in different localities, even in the 
same country, as almost to bid de- 
fiance to any plan of classification that 
shall embrace all the points requisite 
for a tolerably correct tabular view of 
the series constituting the crust of the 
earth. Accordingly, the most eminent 
geologists have felt that they were 
rendering greater service to the cause 
in which they were embarked, by de- 
voting their energies to the formation 
of a correct alphabet for the practical 
geologist, than by employing their 
mental resources in the formation of 


vague hypotheses, or the construction 
of useless theories, like too many of 
the geological writers of a preceding 
generation. 

Among the foremost in disentangling 
Geology from the mysticism of certain 
schools of mineralogy, stands the au- 
thor of the little ‘‘ Manual” before us; 
the chief defect of which work is, that 
it was not entitled the Geologist’s Vade 
Mecum, for it assuredly contains more 
interesting and valuable information 
than we have ever hitherto met with 
in the same compass ;—not excepting 
in some points the very valuable joint 
production of Messrs. Conybeare and 
Phillips.* 

We fully concur in opinion with 
Mr. De la Beche, that ‘classifications 
of rocks should be convenient, suited 
to the state of science, and as free as 
possible from a leading theory. The 
usual divisions of primitives, transi- 
tion, secondary, and tertiary, may per- 
haps be convenient, but they certainly 
cannot lay claim to either equality 
with the state of science, or freedom 
from theory.”’ Still we are not of 
opinion that the nine groups into 
which Mr. D. subdivides the whole 
strata, from the most recent alluvium 
down to the Gneiss rocks, will prove 
more satisfactory to the majority of 
geologists than the arrangement pro- 
posed by Messrs. Conybeare and Phil- 
lips. It is, however, due to our read- 
ers who may not have Mr. De la 
Beche’s work, and to the author him- 
self, to state, that it would be difficult 
to apply terms more definite than the 
following, for the entire genera of 
“Superior Stratified or Fossiliferous 
Rocks,’ comprehending, 1. Modern 
group; 2. Erratic-block group; 3. 
Supercretaceous group; 4. Cretaceous 
group ; 5. Oolitic group; 6. Red sand- 
stone group: 7. Carboniferous group ; 
8. Grauwacke group; 9. Lowest fos- 
siliferous group; beneath which we 
have Inferior Stratified, or Non-Fos- 
siliferous ; and below all the Unstra- 
tified rocks, or igneous class. 





* ¢* Outlines of the Geology of England 
and Wales.” 
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Now although these ‘‘ groups”’ look 
very regular in their order of super- 
position on paper, we are afraid the 
anomalies produced (by volcanic and 
diluvial action) in the strata, are so 
numerous as to bid defiance to per- 
fect classification, as a general index 
to the student for exploring the series. 
Besides, if our author intended his 
work as a Manual for the English 
student (as we presume he did), why 
not abandon the crack-jaw German 
phrase of Grauwacke, and substitute 
either conglomerate-limestone, clay- 
stone, or sand-stone, or any other 
more intelligible generic English term? 

The ‘‘ Manual” abounds with so 
many well-condensed extracts from 
other works, interwoven with a mass 
of information derived from personal 
observation of the author, not only of 
the Geology of our own Island, but 
that of various parts of Europe and 
the West Indies, that we feel it very 
difficult to make extracts from such 
an abundant field of produce. 

Mr. De la Beche, speaking of the 
degradation of rocks by the operation 
of water, observes, 


«s When we contemplate the present sur- 
face of our continents and islands, we can- 
not but be struck with the great effects that 
have been produced upon them by the 
agents commonly known as existing causes; 
and among these, the weathering and de- 
gradation of land are very remarkable ; at- 
testing a lapse of time far beyond the usual 
calculations. The tors of Dartmoor, in 
Devon, may be referred to as excellent ex- 
amples of the weathering of a hard rock. 
These are composed of granite, which, as 
Dr. Macculloch has observed, are divided 
into masses of a cubical or prismatic shape. 
By degrees, surfaces which were in contact 
become separated to a certain distance, 
which goes on to augment indefinitely. As 
the wearing proceeds more rapidly near the 
parts which are most external, and there- 
fore most exposed, the masses which were 
originally prismatic, acquire an irregular 
curvilinear boundary, and the stone assumes 
an appearance resembling the Cheese-wring 
(Corowall). If the centre of gravity of the 
mass chances to be high, and far removed 
from the perpendicular of its fulcrum, the 
stone falls from its elevation, and becomes 
constantly rounder by the continuance of 
decomposition, till it assumes one of the 
spheroidal figures which the granite boulders 
so often exhibit. A different disposition of 
that centre will cause it to preserve its posi- 
tion for a greater length of time, or, in fa- 
vourable circumstances, may produce alogan 
(or logging) stone (Cornwall).”’ 


Although atmospherical agency is 
the only agent that can have pro- 
duced these changes in the hardest 
species of rocks—for they are placed 
in positions previous to their being 
hurled into valleys, altogether beyond 
the reach of water currents, except 
those of rain-drops—yet the degrada- 
tion of such rocks, as Mr. De la Beche 
observes, 


“Is so exceedingly slow, that the life of 
man will scarcely permit him to observe a 
change; therefore the period requisite to 
produce these appearances, shows a very 
considerable lapse of time. Whatever be 
the nature of the rock, it is disintegrated to 
considerable depth, porphyries, slates, com- 
pact sand-stones, trap-rocks,—all have suf- 
fered.” 


With regard to the transport of 
debris by water, the author observes : 


‘Not only are gravels brought from va- 
rious distances, but even huge blocks, the 
transport of which by actual causes into 
their present situations, seems physically 
impossible. We find the evidences of a trans- 
porting power are far greater in midland 
and northern England than in Devon and 
Dorset, the gravel having been carried far 
greater distances, and huge blocks added to 
the transported mass. How far these gra- 
vels may be contemporaneous, can only be 
determined by future and exact observation. 
Between the Thames and the Tweed, peb- 
bles and even blocks of rock are discovered 
of every mineralogical character, that they 
are considered as derived from Norway, 
where similar rocks are known to exist. Mr. 
Phillips states that the accumulation at pre- 
sent termed diluvium, in Holderness on the 
coast of Yorkshire, is composed of a base 
of clay containing the fragments of pre- 
existent rocks, varying in roundness and size. 
The rocks from which the fragments appear 
to have been transported, are found, some in 
Norway, some in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, and in the mountains of Cumberland ; 
others in the western aud north-western parts 
of Yorkshire ; and no inconsiderable portion 
appears to have come from the sea-coast of 
Durhan, and the neighbourhood of Whitby. 
In proportion to the distance they have 
travelled, is the degree of roundness which 
they have acquired.” 


We regret that our limits preclude 
us from giving any extracts from the 
valuable collection of facts relative to 
that portion of the tertiary beds called 
by our author the supercretaceous 
group. The whole section of the work 
is replete with interesting remarks.— 
We shall therefore close our notice by 
giving a specimen of the philosophical 
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spirit and modest tone of the author 
of the Manual. 

Speaking of the mineralogical dif- 
ferences observable in almost every 
specimen of calcareous rocks that un- 
dergo examination in the works of art, 
our author observes, 


‘« It might so happen that in a deep part 
of an ocean, successive depositions were ef- 
fected during periods when frequent changes 
were produced in other and remote situa- 
tions, so that though centemporaneous, 
there might be no mineralogical agreement 
between them; and if, in the course of 
events, the continuous and quiet deposits 
were upheaved, as might happen by a very 
moderate thermometrical expansion of a 
portion of our globe, and a continent be 
the result, the difficulty of identifying clear 
divisious in the one place, with the mass in 
the other, would he insurmountable. It is 
more than probable that this supposition has 
been realized on the surface of our planet, 
and that eventually geologists will show less 
determination in identifying deposits, more 
particularly those of moderate comparative 
antiquity, over very considerable distances, 
It is much more desirable, for instance, that 
India should be described with reference to 
itself, so that when its geology shall have 
become sufficiently advanced, Europe may 
be fairly compared with it, than that there 
should be a determination to find nothing 
but European equivalents in that quarter of 
the world.” 


With this gentle hint to geological 
system-makers, we take leave of Mr. 
De la Beche, by recommending his 
** Manual”’ to every class of readers, 
as a work containing a vast fund of 
research and observation, embodied in 
a style of composition that might serve 
as a model to many scientific writers 
of the present day. 

We had occasion to notice the first 
volume of Mr. Lyell’s ‘‘ Principles of 
Geology”? with more than ordinary 
satisfaction (see our number for Oct. 
1830), owing to the great mass of 
facts the author had collected in illus- 
tration of his favourite system of at- 
tributing changes in geological struc- 
ture to causes now in operation .on 
the superficial crust of the earth. We 
therefore opened the second volume 
with full assurance of having our time 
interestingly, if not instructively occu- 
pied. This hope was, however, by no 
means realized ; for we were compelled 
to wade through one half of the vo- 
lume among disjecta membra of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, which 
might do, as speculations on natural 
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history, or under any other title than 
that of ‘‘ Principles of Geology;’’ it 
having no reference whatever to the 
earth’s structure, for which our au- 
thor contends, and satisfactorily con- 
tends, by means of the evidence ad- 
duced in the former volume. 

Whether our author may have been 
recommended to sacrifice the utile to 
the dulce in the compilation of his se- 
cond volume, we are not able to de- 
termine, but his work undoubtedly 
contains a vast deal which might ea- 
sily have been omitted, in order to 
arrive at the end of his subject within 
the ample space of 2 vols. 8vo. How- 
ever, we shall endeavour to do justice 
to the industry of Mr. Lyell, though 
we may not agree to all his conclusions 
or speculations. 

After tracing the dissemination of 
species (both of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms) over continent, and 
islands, and through seas and rivers, 
and the changes which are presumed 
to be induced from their extinction,— 
our author proceeds to offer some ju- 
dicious remarks on the recent disco- 
veries made by Captain Beechey in his 
late voyage to the Pacific ; more espe- 
cially with regard to the formation of 
coral reefs and coral islands. We 
quite agree in opinion with Mr. Lyell, 


*¢That the increase of these calcareous 
masses should be principally if not entirely 
confined to the shallower parts of the ocean, 
or in other words, to the summits of sub- 
marine ranges of mountains and elevated 
platforms, is a circumstance of the highest 
interest to the geologist; for if parts of the 
bed of such an ocean should be upraised, so 
as to form large continents, mountain chains 
might appear, capped aud flanked by calca- 
reous strata of great thickness, and replete 
with organic remains, while in the inter- 
vening lower regions no rocks of contempo- 
rary origin would ever have existed.”’ 


When we take into consideration 
the vast extent of coralline rocks now 
forming in the Pacific Ocean, and the 
well-ascertained fact that in the im- 
mediate vicinity of such coral reefs, 
the depth of the bottom is usually so 
great as to be out of soundings, we 
have no other method of explaining 
their formation than that of ascribing 
them to volcanic elevation in the first 
instance, and that the great mass of 
such subaqueous mountains may con- 
sist of various species of tertiary or 
even secondary rocks, forced up from 
beneath by chains of mountains like 
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those of the Andes of Chili and Peru. 
The labour of lithophytes, even on so 
large a scale as the coral reefs of the 
southern hemisphere, can only be con- 
sidered as mere grains of sand com- 
pared to the vast edifices raised by 
volcanic force. While the nature of 
the rocks, as well as the existence of 
active volcanoes on the most gigantic 
scale in the south-east portion of the 
globe, shows the prodigious extent of 
volcanic action still in operation with- 
in the vast caverns of the subaqueous 
part of our planet. Neither is it ne- 
cessary to imagine that such eleva- 
tions should take place at one period. 
For, as Mr. Lyell truly remarks, the 
Alps and Appenines afford unquestion- 
able evidence of at least two distinct 
periods of elevation. It is therefore 
by no means improbable that these 
progressive elevations may now be 
going on so as to upraise a whole 
continent in the southern hemisphere, 
like that of Australia, at no very dis- 
tant period. 

Mr. Lyell, however, seems to con- 
clude that the amount of subsidence 
by earthquakes equals that of volcanic 
elevation,,or the islets which stud the 
Pacific Ocean, would before now have 
been elevated in a sort of connected 
or continent form. This opinion has 
not any means of confirmation or re- 
futation, for we know the effects of 
subaqueous elevation, whether by vol- 
canic energy or the coralline animal- 
cule, but we have no means of ascer- 
taining subaqueous degradation. 

It is extremely well worthy of con- 
sideration in a nation that has already 
established a vast colony (and which 
colony ultimately bids fair to reward 
the parent state for its sacrifices), to 
anticipate as much as possible two 
rival nations who have shown some 
jealousy at our geographical discove- 
ries in the southern hemisphere. Eng- 
land cannot employ her enterprising 
sons better than in carrying on such 
maritime surveys. 

The chief novel feature in Mr. 
Lyell’s volume is a coloured Map, 
showing the extent of surface in Eu- 
rope supposed to have been covered 
by water since the commencement of 
the deposition of the older tertiary 
strata. Though our author acknow- 
ledges that he has constructed his 
map chiefly from that of M. A. Boué, 
this actual view of the district in- 
cluded in the tertiary formations, 


would have been much better defined, 
had the shading (or ruling) been less 
heavy on the land than on the por- 
tion of sea included within the sup- 
posed boundaries of these deposits. 
Presuming the outlines and sinuosi- 
ties by which the secondary and ter- 
tiary beds are traced on this map only 
an approximation to accuracy, it forms 
an interesting field of study for the 
young Geologist ; though its applica- 
tion to practical purposes must be 
very limited. Perhaps it is but an 
act of justice to our author to give a 
short extract from his own observa- 
tions respecting this geological Map. 

‘¢ We were anxious, in the observations 
annexed to the title of this map, to guard 
the reader against the supposition that it 
was intended to represent the state of the 
physical geography of part of Europe at any 
one period. It is not a restoration of a 
former condition of things, but a view of 
the change which a certain amount of sur- 
face has undergone within a given period, 
an alteration so complete, that not one of 
the species of organic beings which now in- 
habit the large space designated by ruled 
lines (three-fourths of the entire surface of 
land and water that comprises Europe) be- 
_— the borders of the existing seas, can 
have lived there during some other period 
subsequent to the commencement of the 
tertiary ra. In conclusion, we may re- 
mark that the portion of Europe distin- 
guished in this map by colours and ruled 
lines (the secondary coloured blue, and the 
primitive rocks red,) comprises the greater 
part of the globe examined by geologists ; 
almost all at least, that is known in such a 
manner as to entitle any one to speculate on 
the mutations in physical geography which 
have taken place during the tertiary period. 
In regard to other parts of the world, we 
have no reason for inferring from any data 
hitherto obtained, that during an equal lapse 
of the ages which immediately preceded our 
times, an equal amount of alteration of sur- 
face may not have taken place.” 


What relative period would be ne- 
cessary for the formation and eleva- 
tion of the tertiary strata into the po- 
sitions they now occupy in the geo- 
graphical map of Europe, Mr. Lyell 
has given us no means whatever of 
forming any estimate; while, for the 
same reason, we are at a loss to un- 
derstand what he means by an “equal 
lapse of ages which immediately pre- 
ceded our times.”” We trust these 
and other points will be further illus- 
trated at no distant day, in the form 
of a third volume. 

In noticing the third work on our list, 
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** Geological Sketches and Glimpses,” 
it would not be fair to class it with 
either of the volumes before mentioned. 
The authoress evidently had in view 
the direction of the juvenile mind to 
one of the most beautiful studies 
within the whole scope of physical 
science. And although the work 
might probably have been arranged 
with more judgment, in order to suit 
the capacity of children, yet the moral 
tone which pervades the volume com- 
pensates for any other defect, and ena- 
bles us conscientiously to recommend 
it as a valuable present to the rising 


generation, 
Qa 


Traditions of Lancashire, Second Series. 
By J. Roby, M.R.S.L. 2 vols. 8vo. 


RICH indeed in legendary lore is 
the county of Lancashire; and well 
for her Traditions is it that they have 
fallen into such able hands as those of 
Mr. Roby. To a thorough knowledge 
of antiquarian learning he unites a 
brilliant imagination, and is thus ena- 
bled to throw over the pile of hoar an- 
tiquity the light which renders the 
ruin so beautiful and attractive. With 
the wand of the magician, he stays the 
rapidly departing shadows ; more than 
this, he imparts a new substance and 
reality to them, and gives relief and 
prominence to things but dimly seen ; 
he rescues ‘ the relics of the past from 
the oblivion to which they were has- 
tening,’ and by a rare union of the 
antique and the modern, he illustrates 
manners and customs now obsolete, by 
tales that, however bearing upon tra- 
dition, have still a distinct and sepa- 
rate interest to recommend them. If 
his imagination is tempted to overstep 
her limits, the severity of the antiquary 
restrains her flight, and thus the keep- 
ing is perfect. The style of the work 
is another of its excellencies—whether 
of humour or of pathos—whether of 
love or terror—whether in the whirl- 
wind of passion, or in lady’s bower— 
in the conflict of the elements, or in 
the placid lake—Nature in her sum- 
mer beauty, or the howling of the win- 
ter’s storm,—Mr. Roby has appro- 
priate language for each and all. Nor 
is it the least of his merits, that in 
every tale there is a fine moral tone, 
and a moral purpose, while the im- 
press of a pious mind is visibly 
stamped upon the whole. It is true 
that we are constantly reminded of 


Sir Walter Scott; and this has been 
supposed to detract from the originality 
of Mr. Roby’s work. We do not think 
so; for it is not in parallel passages, or 
in characters for which we could find 
a prototype in the author of Waver- 
ley ; but we find ourselves perpetually 
saying, ‘‘ This is in Scott’s manner,” 
meaning that if Scott had chosen the 
subject, he would thus have treated 
it; and this we consider as very high 
praise. 

Having thus briefly offered our opi- 
nion of the general merits of Mr. Ro- 
by’s volumes, we proceed to give ex- 
tacts which will justify our praise; 
premising that in tales, none of which 
are of any length, it is difficult to dis- 
cover passages which can afford a fair 
specimen of Mr, Roby’s manner, 

The following describes the person 
of that young Pretender to the crown 
of England in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, by some historians said to 
be Lambert Simnel, and by others the 
unfortunate Earl of Warwick. It was 
at the Peel or Castle of Fouldrey that 
his mimic and motley Court was first 
held :— 


‘¢ Before a long narrow table, near the 
bed, and on a high-backed oaken chair, sat 
the young Pretender. He was dressed ina 
richly embroidered gown, the sleeves wide, 
and hanging down from the wrists like lap- 
pets. On his head was a low cap, sur- 
mounted by long waving feathers, and his 
manners and appearance were not devoid of 
grace and gentility. He displayed considera- 
ble self-possession, and wore his kingly ho- 
nours with great assurance. He was of a 
fair and sanguine complexion, pale rather 
than clear, and his hair clustered in heavy 
ringlets on his shoulders. A rapid and some- 
what uncertain motion of the eye, and his 
mouth not well closed, showed, that al- 
though he might have been schooled to the 
exhibition, and could wear the outward show 
of firmness and decision, yet in the hour of 
emergency, and in the day of trial, his forti- 
tude would in all likelihood forsake him.” 


Then we have portraits of his 
followers : 


*‘At his right hand sat the priest, ina 
white cassock and scapulary. A black hood, 
thrown back upon his shoulders, exhibited 
the form and disposition of his head to great 
advantage. His features were large, expres- 
sive, and commanding. The fire of a bril- 
liant grey eye was scarcely tempered by his 
overhanging brows; though, at times, the 
spirit seemed to retire behind their grim 
shadows, to survey more securely and unob- 
servedly, the aspect and appearances without. 
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*¢ Swartz, the Flemish general, a blunt 
military chieftain, was at his side. A black 
bushy beard, seme inches in advance of his 
honest, good-humoured face, was placed in 
strong contrast with the wary, pale, and 
somewhat dubious aspect of the priest. 

‘Kildare, the Irish deputy, and Lovel, 
with several of the senior officers and cap- 
tains, were assembled round the table. 

«* The room was lofty, lighted by a small 
pointed window, and contained the luxury 
of a fire-place, in which lay some blazing 
embers: a grateful and refreshing sight ia 
that chill and ungenial atmosphere.” 


By the artifices of Margaret Duchess 
of Burgundy, a mysterious personage 
of gigantic stature appears and directs 
the councils of the rebels, and is by 
them supposed to be supernatural ; 
this fact comes to the knowledge of 
the Abbot of Furness, a loyal adherent 
of Henry—by dispatches intercepted 
by a half-witted fellow, Dick Empson ; 
and an attempt is made to turn this 
information to account, and to induce 
the rebels to quit the castle. 


Of Mr. Roby’s talent for the ludi- 
crous, not unmixed with the terrible, 
we could not mention a better specimen 
than the tale entitled “‘ The Dule upo’ 
Dun.” But we must refer our readers to 
the volumes, where they will find much 
that is curious, and all entertaining. 
We will not repeat our praise of the 
work ; we hope soon to find Mr. Roby 
employed with equal talent on the Tra- 
ditions of other counties, assured 
that so diligent a reaper will gather an 
abundant harvest wherever he shall 
put in his sickle. His defence of Tra- 
dition against the charges of the His- 
torian, in the introduction to this Se- 
ries, is a learned and clever disser- 
tation. 

—— 


Meditations from the German of J. G. Burk- 
hardt.—18mo. pp. 144. 


THERE is a simple yet persuasive 
eloquence in the language of Burk- 
hardt, well calculated to awaken the 
best affections, and to raise the heart 
to the purest and holiest of all contem- 
plations—that of Deity—in his works, 
both of providence and grace. The 
Translator of this ‘‘ Selection from the 
Meditations” of the pious German, 
displays a kindred spirit; and this 
has evidently rendered the task a la- 
bour of love ; she finds in the sublimest 
flights, and the loftiest thoughts of the 
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original, an echo within; and she has 
thus caught its true tone and temper. 

The little volume will be found a 
most useful manual to those who, even 
amidst the bustle, the engagements, 
and the cares of the world, delight to 
turn aside and refresh the wearied 
soul at the living fountains of divine 
truth, and rekindle the expiring torch 
at the altar whose fire is from above. 
It is from this fountain—the Bible— 
that the rich stream of Burkhardt’s 
piety flows ; it is from this altar that 
his fervid eloquence derives its warmth, 
and his Translator has done the good 
cause good service, by making the 
English reader acquainted with the 
writings of one so gifted, yet so hum- 
ble—so simple, yet so great. 


—-@— 
A Guide to Syllogisms, or Manual of Logic. 
By the Rev. Chas. Wesley, B. D. 


WE have read this little book with 
care, and consider it well calculated to 
promote the study of that very useful 
and interesting science, Logic. The 
object of the compiler appears to be to 
introduce his readers into a knowledge 
of the art of reasoning, with as little 
preliminary labour as possible. Accor- 
dingly, he begins his treatise with a 
definition of syllogism, and proceeds 
at once to what is usually reckoned 
the second part of Logic, viz. a consi- 
deration of the specific character of 
the various sorts of propositions, and 
of what is implied in any given pro- 
position respecting the truth or falsity 
of other propositions, containing sub- 
stantially the same terms, though 
otherwise differing ; giving by the way 
only such explanations of the nature 
of simple terms (the subject of the first 
part of Logic) as are absolutely neces- 
sary for understanding the nature of 
propositions andsyllogisms, and throw- 
ing into an index and vocabulary his 
account of all other points which are 
generally comprehended in the first 
division of Logic. Thus Mr. Wesley’s 
little manual comprises every subject 
which usually enters into a treatise on 
Logic, with a difference of arrangement 
only. The advantage of this plan is, 
that the student is not so likely to be 
deterred from the prosecution of his 
logical studies as he would be, were 
he to meet in the outset with abstruse 
and metaphysical distinctions respect- 
ing the nature of predicables. Mr. W. 
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has also consulted the advantage of 
beginners by explaining, with more 
particularity, and more in detail than 
is customary, the technicalities of logic. 
For a masterly exposition, however, of 
thenature and object of Logic, and for a 
complete defence of it against the mis- 
representations of Locke, Dugald Stu- 
art, andothers, we must refer ourreaders 
to the very able treatise on the “‘ Ele- 
ments of Logic,”’ by the present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately. Mr. 
Wesley’s book has an appendix on the 
forms of disputation in use at Cam- 
bridge, which we have no doubt will 
be found serviceable to the members 
of that University. 


HQ 


The Rev. Dr. Croly’s Sermon, preached at 
Northfleet, Kent, in aid of the funds of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign parts. 


THIS is a fervent and eloquent ap- 
peal to the intellect and the heart; 
possessing the best qualities of pulpit 
oratory—the sobriety of investigation, 
and the animated earnestness of one 
impressed with the full conviction of 
the truths he is delivering, and of their 
paramount importance on the tempo- 
ral conduct and eternal happiness of 
man. From the text, Matthew xxvi. 
v. 16 to 20, the preacher explains the 
‘great commission of Christianity ;’ 
the command—the doctrine—the com- 
fort and support—‘‘ Go forth, baptise 
and teach ’”’—and “‘ lo, I am with you 
to the end of the world.” He then ex- 
plains the object of his address : 


‘¢ A great institution (he says) this day 
stands heside your altar, appealing to you by 
every name that awakes a pulse in the hu- 
man bosom ; by kindred and country, by the 
noble memories of your fathers, by the 
blessing which awaits the posterity of the 
merciful, by national honour, and still more 
by Christian duty, to sustain it in its illus- 
trious task, to enable it to go forth on its 
sacred pilgrimage with the vigour due to the 
work of God; to do your Christian part in 
supplying your poor and remote fellow- 
creatures with a wealth more invaluable than 
the wealth of worlds, with holy truth, with 
moral dignity, with peace of heart, and 
with the hope of glory. It is to send into the 
wilderness a great mission, the track of 
whose footsteps is virtue and light, the true 
representative of our Lord; giving eyes to 
the blind, and voice to the dumb; feeding 
spiritual hunger with the bread of which, 
who eats, shall never die; refreshing the 
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withered heart with the waters of eternal 
life; raising the dead in trespasses and sins 
from the more than grave; extinguishing 
every vanity and every violence of our na- 
ture, smoothing the thoray ways of life, di- 
vesting the deathbed, painful and inevitable 
as it is, of its chief pain; and pouring down, 
even into the sullen recesses of the grave, a 
light borrowed from above.” 


The early history of our holy religion, 
in which every part of the text is beau- 
tifully illustrated, is given in the same 
eloquence of language and reach of 
thought; a glance at its corruption 
follows, to be succeeded—to use the 
words of Milton—*“ by the bright and 
blissful Reformation ;” of which Dr. 
Croly speaks in a strain worthy of an 
event, in which the arm of God was as 
visible as His promise was unchange- 
able. 

The field of missionary labours is 
laid open—the good already effected, 
and the ‘‘ vast task” yet to be under- 
taken, are explained—and an appeal, 
warm, affectionate, and powerful, calls 
upon every Christian to do his duty. 
We cannot resist extracting the closing 
passages of this truly pastoral address, 
worthy of the best days of pulpit ora- 
tory; and we are the more readily 
tempted to this, seeing that the least 
timid, and also the most unreflecting, 
are predicting evil days for our Church. 


** We live in a time of universal trial. 
Great changes threaten all things. Whether 
those changes arise from the caprice of the 
time, or from the mere progress of empire, 
as of man, to maturity, the pulpit is for 
other enquiries. But it may be fearlessly 
pronounced, that the Church of England has 
it in her competeuce to be the great secu- 
rity of England; that, whatever thunder- 
cloud may gather over the land, it is in 
the church must be erected the conduc- 
tors. Among her twelve thousand clergy—a 
body the most educated, the most conver- 
sant in all the better parts of human inter- 
course, and the Jeast liable to personal im- 
putation of any clergy of Europe; neither 
corrupted dependents on public life, nor 
ascetics of the cloister, nor sullen refugees 
from society; there must be minds capable 
of leading in any cause that ever tasked the 
faculties of man. 

*¢ We must look to no humbler influence 
than religion for the permanent peace of 
empires. All the statutes that ever loaded 
the shelves of legislation, and all the wea- 
pons that ever enforced them, could not fa- 
bricate a peaceable community out of an ir- 
religious people. The heart is the spring of 
good and evil; the Scriptures alone can 
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reach it. From the pulpit, in its wise and 
honest zeal—in its eloquenee—chastened 
courage, and scriptural integrity, must go 
forth the spirit that reconciles and heals, 
and this must be the pulpit of the Esta- 
blished Church. In all our history, there is 
no fact more thoroughly demonstrable, than 
the vital connexion of British prosperity 
with that Church. The hour that sees her 
shaken, will see more than the tarnishing of 
crosiers and mitres. A/l sectarianism is re- 
publican. 

‘¢ For the encouragement of the Church, 
she has only to revert to days, when, though 
every step was through the ashes of her 
martyrs, she made good her victory, alike 
for king and people. With the liturgy for 
her language, the articles for her law, the 
virtues of her Halls and Latimers for her 
example, the Scriptures for her faith, the 
good of man for her desire, and God for her 
dependence,—the Church of England can- 
not fail. To all taunting questions, What she 
has done for England? we answer by point- 
ing to the illustrious institutes fur education 
which she has founded; to the countless 
establishments for charity; to the myriads of 
the people which she has brought from the 
depths of ignorance and vice. into knowledge 
and virtue ; to the myriads which she is still 
bringing ; to the innumerable temples that 
she bas raised, and is still raising, through 
the land; to her unwearied diffusion of the 
Scriptures; to this Society, a mission for 
mankind! !” 

We congratulate the Church, that 
the genius, learning, and superior ta- 
lents of Dr. Croly are now laid upon 
her altar, and exercised for her weal. 
A more zealous advocate, and a warmer 
friend, is not among the many of her 
distinguished sons. 


eee eer 
Anecdotes of William Hogarth ; written by 
himself: with Essays on his Life and Ge- 
nius, and Criticisms on his Works; to 
which are added lists of his Paintings and 

Prints, with an acccount of their varia- 

tions; Parts I. and JI,—8vo. Nichols 

and Son. 

THE more we read about Hogarth 
and his works, the more we must es- 
teem him as a man and admire him as 
an artist. Asan individual moving in 
a public sphere of life, he was good 
and benevolent—as a satirist, he was 
morally severe and amusingly instruc- 
tive—and as a painter, he ranks much 
higher than the class of ‘‘ clever” ar- 
tists. To support this opinion of the 
moral painter we need not quote au- 
thorities ; though the interesting vo- 
lume before us furnishes us with abun- 
dant evidence—for no man who is at 
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all acquainted with the history of his 
life, or who has been accustomed to 
contemplate the productions of his 
powerful mind, but must have felt its 
truth. 

The autobiographical sketch is par- 
ticularly valuable and interesting ; in- 
asmuch as it lets us into the secret of 
his feelings during the struggles of 
early life, and furnishes us with par- 
ticulars relative to his method of study ; 
his own estimate of his powers ; his 
opinions respecting the Royal Academy 
as the means of encouraging the arts ; 
the origin of his quarrel with Wilkes 
the politician, and Churchill the satir- 
ist; and his correspondence with Lord 
Grosvenor relative to the celebrated 
historical picture of Sigismunda, an 
engraving of which appears in the first 
part of Mr. Nichols’s book. 

The following extract on the subject 
of portrait-painting furnishes us with 
the origin of the beautiful portrait of 
Capt. Coram, presented by the artist 
to the Foundling Hospital :— 

«* With respect to portrait-painting, what- 
ever talents a professor may have, if he is not 
in fashion, and cannot afford to hire a dra- 
pery-man, he will not do; but if he is in 
vogue, and can employ a journeyman, and 
place a layman in the garret of his manufac- 
tory, his fortune is made; and as his two 
coadjutors are kept in the back-ground, his 
own fame is established. 

‘Ifa painter comes from abroad, his be- 
ing an exotic will be much: in his favour; 
and if he has address enough to persuade the 
public that he had brought a new discovered 
mode of colouring, and paints his faces all 
red, all blue, or all purple, he has nothing to 
do but to hire one of these painted tailors as 
an assistant, for without him the manufac- 
tory cannot go on, and my life for his 
success. 

‘* Vanloo, a French portrait painter, being 
told that the English were to be cajoled by 
any one who had a sufficient portion of as- 
surance, came to this country,* set his 
trumpeters to work, and by the assistance of 
puffing, monopolised all the people of fashion 
in the kingdom. Down went at once *—, 
*_—,*—,*—,—&c. &c. &c. painters who, 
before his arrival, were highly fashionable 
and eminent; but by this foreign interloper 
were driven into the greatest distress and 
poverty. 

‘By this inundation of folly and fuss, I 
must confess, | was much disgusted, and de- 
termined to try if by any means [ could stem 
the torreut, and Ly opposing endit. I laughed 

* Vanloo came to England, with his son, 
in 1737.—Wiulpole’s Anecdotes, 
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at the pretensions of these quacks in colour- 
ing, ridiculed their productions as feeble and 
contemptible, and asserted that it required 
neither taste nor talents to excel their most 
popular performances. This interference 
excited much enmity, because, as my oppo- 
nents told me, my studies were in another 
way. You talk, added they, with ineffable 
contempt of portrait painting; if it is so 
easy a task, why do not you convince the 
world by painting a portrait yourself. Pro- 
voked at this language, I one day, at the 
Academy in St. Martin’s-lane, put the fol- 
lowing question: Supposing any man at this 
time were to paint a portrait as well as Van- 
dyke, would it be seen or acknowledged, and 
could the artist enjoy the benefit, or acquire 
the reputation, due to his performance ? 

«¢ They asked me, in reply, if I could 
paint one as well? and I frankly answered, 
‘I believed I could.’ My query as to the cre- 
dit I should obtain if 1 did, was replied to 
by Mr. Ramsay, and confirmed by the presi- 
dent and about twenty members present : 
£ Our opinions must be consulted, and we 
will never allow it.’ Piqued at this cavalier 
treatment, I resolved to try my own powers, 
and if I did what I attempted, determined to 
affirm that I had done it. In this decided 
manner J had a habit of speaking, and if I 
only did myself justice, to have adopted half 
words would have been affectation. Vanity, 
as I understand it, consists in affirming you 
have done that which you have not done,— 
not in frankly asserting what you are con- 
vinced is truth, 

‘A watchmaker may say, ‘The watch 
which I have made for you, is as good as 
Quare, or Tompion, or any other man could 
have made.’ If it really is so, he is neither 
called vain, nor branded with infamy, but 
deemed an honest and fair man, for being as 
good as his word. Why should not the same 
privilege be allowed to a painter? The mo- 
dern artist, though he will not warrant his 
works as the watchmaker, has the impudence 
to demand twice as much money for painting 
them, as was charged by those whom he ac- 
knowledges his superiors in the art. 

‘¢ Of the mighty talents said to be requi- 
site for portrait-painting, I had not the most 
exalted opinion, and thought that, if I chose 
to practice in this branch, I could at least 
equal my contemporaries, for whose glitter- 
ing productions I really had not much reve- 
rence. In answer to this, there are who will 
say with Peachum in the play, ‘all profes- 
sions berogue one another’—but let it be 
taken into the account, that men with the 
same pursuits are naturally rivals, and when 
put in competition with each other, must 
necessarily be so: what racer ever wished 
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that his opponent might outran him? what 
boxer ever chose to be beat in pure com- 
plaisance to his antagonist? The artist who 
pretends to be pleased and gratified when he 
sees himself excelled by his competitor, 
must have lost all reverence for truth, or be 
totally dead to that spirit which I believe to 
be one great source of excellence in all hu- 
man attempts; and if he is so polite and civil 
as to confess superiority in one he knows to 
be his inferior, he must be either a fool or 
an hypocrite; perhaps both. If he has tem- 
per enough to be silent, it is surely suffi- 
cient; but this I have seldom seen, even 
amongst the most complaisant and liberal of 
the faculty. 

‘*Those who will honestly speak their 
feelings must confess that all this is natural 
to man; one of the highest gratifications of 
superiority arises from the pleasure which 
attends instructing men who do not know so 
much as ourselves ; but when they verge on 
being rivals, the pleasure in a degree ceases. 
Hence the story of Rubens advising Vandyke 
to paint horses and faces, to present, as it is 
said, his being put in competition with him- 
self in history painting. Had either of these 
great artists lived in England at this time, 
they would have found men of very moderate 
parts—mere face painters, who, if they 
chanced to be in vogue, might with ease get 
a thousand a year; when they, with all their 
talents, would scarcely have found em- 
ployment. 

‘© To return to my dispute with 
Ramsay, on the abilities necessary for por- 
trait painting; as I found the performances 
of professors in this branch of the art were 
held in such estimation, I determined to 
have a brush at it. I had occasionally 
painted portraits, but as they required con- 
stant practice to take a likeness with facility, 
and the life must not be rigidly followed, 
my portraitures met with a fate somewhat 
similar to those of Rembrandt. By some 
they were said to be nature itself, by others 
declared most execrable; so that time only 
can decide whether I was the best or the 
worst face painter of my day ; for a medium 
was never so much as suggested. 

“¢The portrait which I painted with most 
pleasure, and in which I particularly wished 
to excel, was that of Captain Coram, for the 
Foundling Hospital ; and if I am so wretched 
an artist as my enemies assert, it is some- 
what strange that this, which was one of 
the first I painted the size of life, should 
stand the test of twenty years’ competition, 
and be generally thought the best portrait 
in the place, notwithstanding the first paint- 
ers in the kingdom exerted all their talents 
to vie with it.* To this I refer Mr. Rams- 





* «<[The rival portraits here alluded to, are, George the Second, patron of the founda- 
tion, by Shackleton ; Lord Dartmouth, one of the vice-presidents, by Mr. Reynolds (after- 
wards Sir Joshua) ; Taylor White, treasurer of the hospital, in crayons, by Coates, Mr. 
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eye,t and his quick-sighted and impartial 
coadjutors. 

**For the portrait of Mr. Garrick in 
Richard III. I was paid two hundred pounds 
(which was more than any English artist 
ever received for a single portrait), and that 
too by the sanction of several painters who 
had been previously consulted about the 
price, whieh was uot given without mature 
consideration. 

“Notwithstanding all this, the curreut 
remark was, that portraits were not my pro- 
vince; and I was tempted to abandon the 
only lucrative branch of my art, for the 
practice brought the whole nest of phiz- 
mongers on my back, where they buzzed 
like so many hornets. All these people 
have their friends, whom they incessantly 
teach to call my women harlots, my Essay 
on Beauty borrowed, and my composition 
and engraving contemptible. 

‘‘This so much disgusted me, that I 
sometimes declared I would never paint ano- 
ther portrait, and frequently refused when 
applied to; for I found by mortifying expe- 
rience, that whoever would succeed in this 
branch, must adopt the mode recommend- 
ed in one of Gay’s fables, and make divini- 
ties of all who sit to him.t Whether or 
not this childish affectation -will ever be 
done away, is a doubtful question ; nune of 
those who have attempted to reform it have 
yet succeeded ; nor, unless portrait painters 
in general become more honest, and their 
customers less vain, is there much reason 
to expect they ever will.” 

One of the striking features of the 
truly acceptable book now before us 
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is its selection of criticisms on the 
artist’s life, genius, and productions : 
—thus doing for the great pictorial 
dramatist what Dr. Drake has done 
for the dramatic ‘‘ Bard of Avon,” in 
his Memorials of Shakspeare. To 
prove that the selection has been made 
with taste and discrimination, we need 
only enumerate the names of the emi- 
nent writers whose opinions are here 
brought together—Walpole, Gilpin, 
Lamb, Ireland, Christie, &c. are the 
chief. That contradictions may be 
discerned in this mass of interesting 
criticism is not to be wondered at; 
for men of powerful minds—of diffe- 
rent education—of different situations 
in life—and accustomed by the vigour 
and nerve of their intellect to think 
for themselves—cannot be expected to 
view through the same mental lens ;— 
but it is impossible to rise from a pe- 
rusal of this display of their feelings 
and tones without an increase of ad- 
miration for the artist whose pecu- 
liarly original talents have elicited 
them. 

Each part contains twelve plates, and 
eighty pages of letter-press. This is 
intended as a supplementary volume 
to Major’s new edition of Dr. Trus- 
ler’s ‘‘ Hogarth Moralized ;”’ to which 
book it must necessarily be annexed. 

Of the plates we shall have occa- 
sion to speak under the “ Fine Arts.” 





Milner, and Mr. Jackson, by Hudson; Dr. Mead, by Ramsay; Mr. Emmerson, by High- 
more; and Francis Fauquier, esq. by Wilson. 


To say that it is superior to these, is but 


slight praise ; independent of this relative superiority, it will not be easy to point out a 


better painted portrait. 


The head, which is marked with uncommon benevolence, was, in 
1739, engraved in mezzotinto, by M’Ardell. 


J. Inevanp.] 


+ ‘* [Thus does Hogarth pun upon the name of Mr. Ramsay, who he seems to think peered 
too closely into his prints ; though he acknowledges, that in a book entitled the Investi- 
gator, Ramsay has treated him with more candour than any of his other opponents. J. 


Irevanp.]} 


} ** (The fable here alluded to, is entitled, ‘ a Painter who pleased every body and nobody.’ 
‘So very like a painter drew, 
That every eye the picture knew.— 
His honest pencil touch’d with truth, 


But see the consequence,— 


And mark’d the date of age and youth ;’ 


* In dusty piles his pictures lay, 
For no one sent the second pay.’ 


Finding the result of truth so unpropitious to his fame and fortune, he 


practice ; 


changed his 


* Two bustos fraught with every grace, 
A Venus, and Apollo’s face, 

He placed in view ;—resolv'd to please, 
Whoever sat, he drew from these.’ 


This succeeded to a tittle, — 


‘Through all the town his art they prais’d, 
His custom grew, his price was rais’d.’ J. Ireuanp.’’] 
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Change of Air ; or, the Diary of a Philoso- 
pher in pursuit of Health and Recreation ; 
alustrating the beneficial influence of b«''ly 
exercise, change of scene, pure air, . .d 
temporary relaxation, as antidotes to the 
wear and tear of Education and Avocation. 
By James Johnson, M.D. Physician Ex- 
traordinary to the King. Second Edition. 
8vo. pp. 300. 


AS a tourist, Dr. Johnson is one of 
the most agreeable and amusing wri- 
ters we have met with for some time 
past. As novelty of description is 
now scarcely to be expected, in a tour 
so frequently undertaken of late years, 
our traveller endeavours to amuse his 
readers with the originality of his ob- 
servations, and the variety of incidents 
that arose during the progress of his 
journey; for impressions and reflec- 
tions (as he well observes) will con- 
tinue to be varied till the minds and 
features of human beings become simi- 
lar to each other ; and in this respect 
only, can novelty, or rather variety of 
sentiment, be expected. 

The work may be said to consist of 
three parts. The first contains gene- 
ral reflections connected with the 
objects and pursuits of travellers in 
general, which are replete with many 
valuable philosophical remarks. The 
second portion of the work consists of 
reflections and observations made dur- 
ing excursions through France, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, and Germany, in the 
years 1823 and 1829; and this is 
decidedly the most pleasing portion of 
the volume. The third division is of 
a more professional character, in which 
the author displays a thorough know- 
ledge of the various topics on which 
he treats. His speculations relate 
principally to the moral, physical, and 
medicinal influence of foreign ciimate 
and residence, in sickness and health ; 
and particularly as relates to the places 
he visited. 

The author’s opinions and state- 
ments are in general extremely unfa- 
vourable to the national character of 
the Italians; and indeed it is almost 
impossible for a philosophical and un- 
prejudiced mind, notwithstanding the 
classic glories of the ‘‘ eternal city,” 
to arrive at any other conclusion. 
Notwithstanding the amiable predilec- 
tions of Eustace (who, in his pious 
enthusiasm for the ‘‘ metropolis of the 
Christian world,”. was disposed to 
gloss over its vices and overrate its 
virtues, declaring that ‘‘ the spirit and 
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magnificence of the ancient Romans 
still animated the Italians’) —Italy 
ranks low in the European scale of 
nations. Pride, infidelity, and vice 
are the distinguishing traits of the 
nobles ; whilst ignorance, bigotry, and 
poverty pervade the lower orders of 
society. For Italy, nature has done 
every thing, and man nothing, or 
worse than nothing. Her geographi- 
cal situation is calculated to defy the 
world, her clime is the most genial in 
Europe, and her soil, by its produc- 
tiveness, ulmost spontaneous; but such 
is the paralysing influence of papal 
bigotry and oppression, that the bless- 
ings of heaven and the gifts of nature 
are in vain : 

Soft zephyrs blow, eternal summers reign, 
And showers prolific bless the soil in vain. 


Of true political liberty the Italian 
has little notion; the opera, the can- 
tatrice, or the barrel-organ, are more 
agreeable to his feelings. ‘‘ Clear, 
and shrill, and loud, and mellifiuous, 
as are Italian notes and throats on the 
stage,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ they are 
as mute and ineffectual in the cause of 
human liberty on the political arena, 
as are the tears of the stag, or the 
bleating of the lamb, against the tusks 
of the tiger or the paws of the lion, in 
the jungles of the Sunderbunds.”’ 

The extreme state of degradation 
and poverty to which the peasantry 
and lower orders are reduced, is the 
source of the most loathsome diseases ; 
and whilst the ordinary traveller is oft 
enchanted with the fertility of the soil, 
the beauty of the lakes, the romantic 
grandeur of the prospects, and bril- 
liancy of the skies, he entirely forgets 
the misery of the poor inhabitants, 
and the diseases that carry them toa 
premature grave. Among the most 
horrible of human diseases, perhaps, 
is the Pettaera of the Lombardo- 
Venetian plains, a description of which 
is thus given by Dr. Johnson : 

«© This horrible malady, or complication 
of maladies, has only been observed during 
the Jast sixty or eighty years, and is rapidly 
increasing. The proportion of cases in the 
hospital is very considerable. It begins by 
an erysipelatous eruption on the skin, which 
breaks out in the Spring, continues till the 
Autumn, and disappears in the Winter— 
chiefly affecting those parts of the surface 
which are habitually exposed to the sun or 
the air. This cutaneous symbol of an in- 
ternal disorder is accompanied or preceded 
by remarkable debility, lassitude, melan- 
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choly, moroseness—hypochondriacism—and 
not seldom a strong propensity to suicide. 
Year rolls on after year, and the cutaneous 
eruption, as well as the general disorders, 
become more and more aggravated, with 
shorter and shorter intervals in the winter. 
At length the surface ceases to clear itself, 
and becomes permanently enveloped in a 
thick, livid, leprous crust, somewhat re- 
sembling the dried and black skin of a fish. 
By this time the vital powers are reduced to 
a very low ebb, and not seldom the intellec- 
tual functions. The miserable victim of the 
dreadful pellagra loses the use of his limbs, 
more particularly of the lower extremities— 
is tormented with violent colick, head-ache, 
nausea, flatulence, and heartbure—the ap- 
petite being sometimes null, at others vora- 
cious. The countenance becomes sombre 
and melancholy, or tvtally void of expres- 
sion, the breath fetid, the teeth rotten, the 
inside of the mouth ulcerated, the inucous 
membrane highly irritable, and diarrhoea is 
a common accompaniment of the other dis- 
astrous train of miseries. But the most 
distressing phenomenon of all is a sense of 
burning heat in the head and along the 
spine, whence it radiates to various other 
parts of the body, but more especially to the 
palms of the hands and soles of the feet, 
tormenting the wretched victim day and 
night, and depriving him completely of 
sleep. He frequently feels as if an electric 
spark darted from the brain, and flew to the 
eyeballs, the ears, and the nostrils, burning 
and consuming those parts, ‘To these severe 
afflictions of the body are often added 
strange hallucinations of the mind. The 
victim of pellagra fancies that he hears the 
incessant noise of millstones grinding near 
him, of hammers resounding on anvils, of 
bells ringing, or the discordant cries of 
various animals. The disease, when ad- 
vanced, takes the form of many other mala- 
dies, as tetanus, convulsions, epilepsy, 
dropsy, mauia, and marasmus; the patient 
ceasing at last to exist and to suffer, when 
reduced to the state and appearance of a 
mummy. It is hy no means uscommon 
(who can say it is wonderful?) that the 
wretched being abbreviates the term of his 
afflictions, and anticipates the too tardy 
hand of death in a paroxysm of suicidal 
mania. It is remarkable that this tendency 
to self-destruction very often assumes the 
form of a desire to consummate that last 
act of the tragedy by drowning; so much 
so, that Strambi, a writer on the pellagra, 
has given it the name of hydromania, when 
this propensity exists.” 

Whatever may be the precise nature 
of the cause of this dreadful disease, 
it is certain that it is almost univer- 
sally confined to those who reside in 
the country, leading an agricultural 
life—and to the lowest orders of so- 
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ciety. It is not bounded by any age, 
being frequently seen in the youngest 
children. The whole of the flat coun- 
try, on both sides of the river Po, but 
more especially the fertile and level 
plains between that river and the Alps, 
are the theatre and head-quarters of 
pellagra. 

Such is the sweeping and terrible 
scourge of those beautiful and fertile 
plains, that furnish themes of admira- 
tion for the poet, the painter, the no- 
vellist, and the romantic tourist! Had 
Rogers and Wordsworth, while cele- 
brating the borders of Como and the 
Lago Maggiore, representing them as 
terrestrial paradises, been acquainted 
with the pestilence that afflicted one 
seventh of the inhabitants, they would 
have curbed a little their poetic fan- 
cies, or added a back-ground to the 
picture. 

In passing between the Po and Bo- 
logna, the writer, adverting to the 
misery of the peasantry, observes, 

‘¢ The vintage was in full operation, and 
every man, woman, child, aud beast, were 
at work in securing the nectarious harvest 
of old Bacchus. Did the appearance of 
the peasantry correspond with the scenes 
of peace, plenty, and fertility around ? 
Travellers say little or nothing on this sub- 
ject. If they did but inspect the coun- 
tenances of the inhabitants, they would 
see poverty, disease, and depression in every 
feature. Some mysterious and_ invisible 
Upas Tree must surely overshadow the 
smiling plains and glades of Italy, rendering 
nugatory the exuberance of nature and the 
labour of man!” 

On the magnificent remains of Ro- 
man greatness and Roman pride, so 
strongly calculated to excite the en- 
thusiasm of modern travellers, the 
Doctor frequently dilates with a vein 
of philosophical sarcasm that imparts 
an air of originality to his style and 
manner, in which the merely descrip- 
tive writer can rarely succeed. We 
quote the following, as examples : 

COLISEUM. 

** Of all the monuments that now exist 
to attest the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire, this is the most stupendous ; and, 
could it be dissociated in the mind from the 
causes which gave it birth, or the cold- 
blooded hideous barbarities which it exhi- 
bited, it would be the most majestic, even in 
its ruins. But the springs cf action are 
more philosophic objects of contemplation 
than the mere machinery by which these 
are brought into operation. In the early 
years of a state, as in those of an individual, 
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the sensibilities, though keen, respond only 


to natural impressions. But as time rolls 
on, as wealth accumulates, as luxury pre- 
vails, and as virtue decays, the sensibilities 
become not only blunted, but perverted ; 
wholesome stimuli cease to call forth the 
usual, or at all events, the desired excite- 
ment; and then nature is outraged in every 
possible way. Such was the conditlon of 
the Romans, when the manly, or at least 
the innocent, contests of the circus, and 
the fictitious sorrows of the stage, became 
insipid—and yon gigantic structure rose, 
arch over arch, and order over order, Titan- 
like, to scale the heavens; or rather to 
usurp the privileges of the gods, in receiv- 
ing the incense of slaughtered victims—in 
breathing the odour of human gore, jetting 
in crimson fountains from a thousand pierced 
and palpitating hearts. 

‘© To feast their eyes on the mangled and 
guivering members, on the reeking entrails 
of man and animals ; to view with exqusite 
delight the murderous conflicts of the en- 
sanguined arena; hither flowed daily the 
impetuous tide of human existence, the 
lords of the creation, the venerated, the 
god-like Romans! Here took their allotted 
seats the sceptered prince and laurelled con- 
sul, the war-like knight and solemn sena- 
tor, the haughty patrician and factious tri- 
bnne, the vestal virgin and stately matron, 
the tuneful bard and grave philoopher. 
These, and countless multitudes of Roman 
citizens and Roman rabble, rushed daily to 
yon gorgeous structure; all for the sake of 
that excitement which simple or innocent 
pleasures could no longer elicit. 

** Yes! aud when the wounded gladiator 
fell before the superior force or fortune of 
his fierce antagonist, and sued for life; when 
the victor poised in air his gory falechion, 
and looked for the signal of mercy or mur- 
der ; these polished Romans, the fair sex 
themselves, vestals, maidens, and matrons, 
held up their hands for blood; nor would 
they forego the poignant pleasure of seeing 
the reeking steel plunged into the vitals of 
a fellow creature! Such was yon colossal 
sliughter- house, where every ferocious ani- 
mal that roamed the wilds or haunted the 
rivers of Asia, Africa, and Europe, was con- 
ducted to view, as well as to encounter, with 
horror and astonishment, the still more fe- 
rocious animal—man.* 

‘* Erected by a Pagan, purged of its in- 
human rights by a priest, and propped in 
old age by a Pope, the Coliseum shadows 
out some faint emblematical picture of Rome 
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itself. It was once the stormy theatre of 
bloody deeds; it is now the peaceful asylum 
of holy crosses. Part of it still stands erect, 
or renovated; part of it totters over its 
base; but the greater part has vanished. 
Eloquent in its silence, populous in its soli- 
tude, majestic in its adversity, admired in 
its decay, the ruins of the Coliseum, like 
the remains of Rome, excite the curiosity 
of the antiquary, the ruminations of the 
moralist, the zeal of the Catholic, the admi- 
ration of the architect, the sigh of the phi- 
lanthropist, the sneer of the cynic, the 
humiliation of the philosopher, and the 
astonishment of all.” 


ARCH OF CONSTANTINE, 


*¢ T never look at a triumphal arch with- 
out feeiing a thrill of horror run through 
my veins. Behold the Arch of Constan- 
tine, the first Christian Emperor, who 
waded to the throne ankle-deep in the blood 
of his rival (Maxentius), as well as of his 
whole race! But that was a legitimate pro- 
cedure, according to the imperial maxims of 
ancient days! The murder of his wife, of 
his virtuous son (Crispus), of his innocent 
nephews, and of a few thousand other vic- 
tims, were only episodes which fill a few 
pages of impartial history, but which are 
prudently slurred over by historical bishops! 

*¢ The arch itself is a memorable instance 
and record of the instability of human 
power, and the uncertainty of triumphal 
honours. The fortune of a battle converted 
a traiter into an emperor; while an abject 
senate changed the edifices erected by Max- 
entius into trophies for his conqueror; de- 
molished the Arch of Trajan to build up 
the heterogeneous Arch of Constantine, 
without regard to the memory of the vir- 
tuous dead, or to the rules of architectural 
propriety ; confounded times, persons, ac- 
tions, and characters, in a chaos of anachro- 
nism, and a mass of inconsistencies ; pros- 
trating Parthian captives at the feet of a 
prince who never crossed the Euphrates, 
and plaeing the head of Trajan on the body 
of Constantine.” 


In the preceding observations the 
author writes like a philosophical his- 
torian, disgusted with the national in- 
humanity of enlightened barbarians, 
though inspired with admiration at 
the splendid remains of a once mighty 
people. In the following description 
there is more of antiquarian and pro- 





«« ® The licentious and blood-thirsty Romans did not always enjoy these sights with im- 


punity. 


When the Emperor Probus was preparing for his triumph, nearly three hundred 


years after the birth of Christ, fourscore desperate gladiators out of six hundred who were 
reserved for the inhuman sports of the Coliseum, disdaining to shed their blood for the 
amusement of the populace, broke from the place of their confinement, and filled the 


streets of Rome with slaughter and confusion. 


They were overcome at last; but not be- 


fore they avenged their fraternity by torrents of blood in the Eternal City.” 
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fessional interest—more of fact than 
of speculation. 


POMPEII. 

‘¢ Some articles found in Pompeii, and 
now preserved io the Museum, excite much 
conjecture. We see helmets and armour 
under which no human being could now 
fight, on account of their weight. But 
these were probably used in gymnastic exer- 
cises, or on the stage. The skeletons of 
the Pompeians indicate any thing rather 
than gigantic stature or strength. The 
glazed windows have put an end to all doubt 
about the use of glass, among the ancients, 
for the transmission of light; and as for 
bottles of all shapes and sizes, the Museum 
at Naples would furnish half a dozen glass- 
shops in the Strand. The art of rendering 
bronze as elastic as steel appears to be lost. 
We there see the handles of utensils made 
of this curious manufacture. The portable 
cooking apparatuses might be made subjects 
of patents in London ; and the moulds for 
pastry, &c. are as imaginative as all the 
other utensils of these fanciful people. The 
brass cocks, and leaden tubes for conveying 
water into the houses, are precisely like 
those now in use in England, and ought to 
make the modern Romans blush for their 
uncleanliness. But the surgical instruments 
are prubably the greatest curiosities of all. 
The doctors must have been in famous de- 
mand, though not in very high rank, among 
the ancient Romans. There were more 
medicines and more instruments in use at 
Pompeii than in Paris or London; and some 
of the latter quite equal to the rarest inven- 
tions of modern times. For example, the 
dilator or speculum, for which Mr. Weiss, of 
the Strand, obtained so much repute a few 
years ago, has its exact prototype in the 
Bourbon Museum, at Naples. The coinci- 
dence in such an ingenious contrivance 
would be absolutely miraculous ; but unfor- 
tunately there is a key to the similitude 
which destroys the charm of astonishment. 
A crafty Frenchman imitated from memory 
(and with some awkward deviations) the 
Pompeian speculum, and passed it off as his 
own. Weiss improved upon the French- 
man, and hit upon the exact construction 
of the original! Many modern discoveries 
may probably have originated in the same 
way.” 

In the concluding or third portion 
of the volume, containing remarks and 
speculations on the moral, physical, 
and medicinal influence of Italian cli- 
mate and residence, the writer ap- 
pears to give a decided preference to 
Great Britain, as the scene of the 
tourist, whether in search of health or 
pleasure ; and on this subject we shall 
close our notices with the following 
useful observations : 


‘¢ Viewing the infinite variety of climate, 


soil, and locality, which the British Isles 
exhibit—their hills and vales, mountains 
and lakes, rivers and seas—with the rapid 
and easy conveyances, by land and by water ; 
I would say to the British invalid who seeks 
restoration of health, and to all those who 
are subjected to the wear aud tear of avoca- 
tion and pursuit, especially in large towns 
and cities—to these I would say, dedicate a 
few weeks annually, if you can, to travelling 
exercise. If I am asked where? I would 
reply, Direct your steps to any point of the 
compass you please; but I advise you to 
select that route where you are least likely 
to be harassed by the douane, the passport, 
and the police ; where you are not liable to 
he cheated by vetturini, poisoned with filth, 
infected with malaria, worried by beggars, or 
murdered by Landits. If, to these evils, you 
prefer comfort and security, with an equal 
prospect of health and recreation (and that 
within reach of friends, in case of accident or 
illness), you will travel in your own country.” 


-—<—_ 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Lincoln, ty John Lord Bishop of Lin- 
coln, delivered at the Triennial Visita- 
tion in 1831.—8vo. pp. 36. 

THESE apostolical lectures we now 
regard with the same feelings as we 
do the funeral sermons of old friends. 
“* Flectere si nequeo superos, Acheronta 
movebo,’”’ has been the order of the 
day ; and we thus paraphrase it—“‘ If 
I cannot get angels to come down 
from Heaven, I will get devils to come 
up from Hell.” The invocation has 
succeeded. Old Chaos, with his ‘‘ ha- 
voc, and spoil, and ruin,” they have 
made their god; Anarchy, their un- 
king-like King ; Agitators their nobi- 
lity; quack-doctors, fortune-tellers, 
and fanatical parsons (the only cha- 
racters whom the vulgar respect) their 
representatives in Parliament. If there 
yet remain any powers adequate to 
control the ‘‘fecem civitatum,’”’ we 
would say to them, in the words of 
Cicero, ‘‘ Etiam atque etiam facite, ut 
recordemini, que sit temeritas multi- 
tudinis,’’ for ‘‘ sic est vulgus, ex veri- 
tate pauca, ex opinione multa esti- 
mat.’’ We have made these remarks, 
because the good Bishop (p. 34) has 
touched upon the demoniacal princi- 
ples of the day; nay, worse than de- 
moniacal, for the Devil did offer Christ 
whole worlds if he would fall down 
and worship him ; but these desperate 
fiends offer in return for worship, only 
a cannibal victimation of being roasted 
and eaten. The rest of the charge has 
a bearing upon the usual topics of 
such compositions. 
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The article Architecture, from the new edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica. By 
Will. Hosking, F.S.A. Architect. 


THERE are difficulties attached to 
the ancient history of architecture, 
which defy chronological adjustment. 
These difficulties turn upon two espe- 
cial points: one is, the state of so- 
ciety; the other, the materials of the 
country. This alone, in a chronologi- 
cal view, appears plain: that public 
buildings have every-where a superior 
character to those of a private kind; 
and that design and graceful construc- 
tion are indications of a civilised state. 
Moreover, it does not appear, that, 
although there might be huts, caverns, 
or rude buildings, there was, pro- 
perly speaking, any scientific architec- 
ture before the commencement of cul- 
tivating the soil, and in consequence 
permanent residence in cities or towns. 
Egypt and India were both agricultu- 
ral nations, and there occur our ear- 
liest known specimens of architecture; 
the Jews before Moses were nomadists 
or shepherds, and Cluver makes the 
introduction of tillage into Palestine 
contemporaneous with the victories of 
Joshua; and knowing the states of 
society in the different countries, and 
the impossibility of reliance upon his- 
tory, when it ascends to mythology, 
we take accordingly for the com- 
mencement of architecture the period 
when the inhabitants chiefly derived 
their food from tillage. In Indian 
America, and Tartary, where the in- 
habitants are either hunters or noma- 
dists, we have no remains of architec- 
tural construction ; and so closely does 
architecture correspond with civiliza- 
tion, that the style of cyclopean edi- 
fices show the truth of Homer’s de- 
scription, that the builders were in 
the main nomadists, although partial 
cultivation existed; while in Egypt 
and India the inhabitants, like the 
present Chinese and Hindoos, lived 
chiefly upon vegetables. Well does 
Mr. Hosking say, 

‘*The modern tent and marquee may be 
assumed as the representatives of the ear- 
liest habitations of man. It would not be 
till men began to congregate in towns and 
cities for mutual defence from the aggres- 
sions of each other, that any thing more 
permanent than such tent-like habitations 
would be thought necessary, or even conve- 
nient, as most of the tribes, if not all, were 
nomadic.” 


Gent. Maa. January 1832. 
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We find, from Thucydides and-Mul- 
ler, that the cyclopzan fortresses of 
the heroic ages grew out of piratical 
incursions and domestic warfare, and 
that they were in character and inten- 
tion similar to the royal cities of the 
Anakim and other tribes mentioned 
by Moses. But no remains of Tem- 
ples occur at Tiryns or Mycene; al- 
though there are palpable imitations 
in wrought stone of Egyptian work. 
These imitations we are inclined to 
ascribe to the Canaanites, who in- 
vaded Egypt and the Argolis, and 
were denominated Cyclopes. Mr. Hos- 
king does not think respectfully of this 
hypothesis, but Pliny confirms the de- 
rivation of the term from cheklubes, 
chekelelubes, a name given to them 
from the Phenician chek, a boy, and 
hilybeum ; and the account of the Ca- 
naanites by Moses, and the invasion 
by them of Egypt and the Argolis, are 
facts which cannot be summarily dis- 
posed of. 

Altars preceded temples, and these 
and pillars consecrated the spot; as 
we have read, to prevent its being 
ploughed up or otherwise profaned. 

Out of these stones, says Mr. Hos- 
king, grew cromlechs, and we are 
happy to give his excellent illustration 
of these and stone-circles, except as to 
the astronomical character of the lat- 
ter, which cannot be ascribed to the 
Hebrews. 


** In the covenant at Shechem (Joshua, 
ch. 24, v. 26, seq.) Joshua took a stone 
and set it up there, under au oak, that was 
by the sanctuary of the Lord. And Joshua 
said unto all the people, ‘* Behold, this 
stone shall be a witness unto us, for it hath 
heard all the words of the Lord.”” The ana- 
logy between these stones and the cromlechs 
of the ancient Celtic nations, is too clear 
not to be ebserved. ** It is remarkable, says 
General Vallancey, in his Collectanea de re- 
bus Hylernicis, that all the ancient altars 
found in Jreland, and now distinguished by 
the name of cromlechs, or sloping stones, 
were originally called Bothall or the House 
of God; and they seem to be of the same 
species as those mentioned in the book of 
Genesis, called by the Hebrews Bethel, 
which has the same signification as the Irish 
Bothal. Of these cromlechs there are three 
kinds; the single upright stone, or pillar ; 
the same, with another stone laid on it 
crosswise ; and two upright stones, with a 
third placed on them, like an entablature on 
two columns; and this third kind, to dis- 
tinguish it frum the other two, has heen 
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called by the Greek descriptive name tri- 
lithon.” 

Here we shall make a short pause, 
to observe, that if cromlech be consi- 
dered as an altar, there is no evi- 
dence that trilitha were ever used 
for the same purpose; nor do we re- 
collect a single remain, which can be 
fairly placed in the same class with 
cromlechs. The next psssage is more 
satisfactory. 

‘¢It is evident, moreover, from the sacred 
text, that it was customary to offer sacrifices 
by these pillars or cromlechs ; for on the 
return of the ark from Philistia (1 Sam. vi. 
14, 15), the kine drew the cart on which 
it was placed into a field, where there was 
a@ great stone; and they (the people) clave 
the wood of the cart for a burnt offering to 
the Lord, having placed the ark and its con- 
tents on the stone.” 


That this sfone might have been a 
cromlech, we most willingly concede. 
But Mr. Hosking, forgetting perhaps 
that he had before identified cromlechs 
and ¢rilitha, proceeds thus : 

** Now the sacrificial stone or altar at 
Stonehenge is immediately before the great 
trilithon which forms the end of the hypz- 
thral temple, within the external peribolus, 
and that temple itself is dowbéless of the same 
species as those which Moses built at Mount 
Sinai, and directed the people to construct 
on their arrival in the promised land (Exod. 
xxiv. 4, and Deut. xxvii. 2-6), which they 
afterwards did, under the command of 
Joshua, the stones or cromlechs being mul- 
tiplied for special purposes; Moses and 
Joshua set up twelve stones (probably tri- 
lithons), because of the number of the 
tribes.” 


That Moses built an altar and twelve 
pillars, according to the tribes, is un- 
doubted. In the extract from Deutero- 
nomy, the stones were to be plas- 
tered, for the purpose of inscribing on 
them the law, as was done with the 
Pretor’s Album at Pompeii, &c. An 
altar was to be annexed; but there is 
not the slightest hint about trilithons ; 
and although the architectural fashion 
may, as to the cromlech and stones, be 
shown thus to be contemporary with 
Moses, yet the origin is of earlier 
date; for the astronomical intention of 
the obelisks or pillars of our circles, 
and the rites of the Druids, are of Za- 
bean character, the superstition which 
Moses endeavoured to eradicate. In 
the time of Abraham, who was edu- 
cated in the faith of the Zabii, it was 
held that the stars and planets were 


divinities, and the sun the chief ;* and 
from hence we infer that Diodorus 
calls Stonehenge, as presumed, the 
temple of the Sun. In the twelfth of 
Deuteronomy (1—4) God orders, that 
the Heathen, i.e. Saban, altars, 
should be overthrown, their pillars 
broken, and their groves. burnt; so 
that the fashion was only an adoption 
of Moses. The particular circumstance 
attached to these temples is, that from 
the astronomical intention they were 
unalterable, appertained to an exclu- 
sive school of religion, and founded no 
order. Besides, they have no walls or 
roof, which it was the intention of 
columns to support, and therefore we 
do not think that Stonehenge can pre- 
cisely be called the oldest specimen of 
columnar architecture, because neither 
the stone pillars of Moses or Stone- 
henge had the slightest relation to that 
art; but were symbols or pillars of 
memorial. 
(To be continued.) 


Ye 


Contemplations on the Historical Passages of 
the Old and New Testament. By Joseph 
Hal!, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
Edited ly the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D. ; 
Vol. il., pp. 526. 

THE model of these ‘‘ Contempla- 
tions’’ is the golden legend, with this 
improvement, that instead of fabri- 
cated miracles, it gives the real state- 
ments of Scripture, accompanied with 
moral exhortations, in an interesting 
and impressive form. The object was 
that they might be read with as much 
avidity as a novel ; for the interspersed 
reflections are not abstract or metaphy- 
sical, matters which only command 
the attention of scholars. There is, 
too, the characteristic of the literature 
of the day, illustration by sensible 
images, as in Shakspeare’s “ Prithee 
undo this button,” and ‘‘the moonlight 
SLEEPS on yonder bank.” There is also 
a similar neglect of dignity in the use 
of such auxiliaries, e.g. the temptation 
of Potiphar’s wife is said (p. 135), 

**to have fallen upon wet tinder, and 
therefore to have soon gone out.” 


And in p. 205, we are told, con- 
cerning Solomon’s wisdom, that 

**the dunghill cocks of the world cannot 
know the price of this pearl.” 

* Maimonides, More Nevochim, ec. 4, 
Townley’s edit. c. 
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The author, however, better almost 
than any other divine, knows how to 
unite the raconteur with the preacher. 
His errors were those of the times. 


—G— 


An Essay, showing the intimate connexion 
Letween our notions of Moral Good and 
Evil, and our conceptions of the freedom of 
the Divine and Human Wiils. By Robert 
Blakey, 8vo. pp. 216. 


WE consider the question of liberty 
and necessity to be a foolish one ; be- 
cause it is evident that there must be 
a physical necessity of certain modes 
of action, in all created being, and 
that such modes of action must vary 
according to circumstances, and that 
these circumstances imply the exercise 
of choice. For instance, a hound may 
be in pursuit of a hare, for (under a 
state of nature) his necessary subsis- 
tence. In the chace, two hares start 
up; he leaves the one, and pursues 
the other. It would be impossible to 
deny that he does not here exercise a 
choice, and that such a choice does 
not imply an act of volition, indepen- 
dent of necessity. Both the principles 
occur in the same being, because an 
animal is a machine, which, as being 
alive, is necessarily actuated by self- 
agency; and how can there be self- 
agency where there is not free-will? 
Having before discussed the subject, 
under our notice of Mr. Godwin’s 
«Thoughts on Man,” we shall only 
say further that there appears to us 
much ingenuity in the following posi- 
tion of Dr. Dwight, as quoted in p. 
147. 

** Involuntary Leings can of themselves 
produce nothing, as being absolutely inac- 
tive ; and there are no active Leings, besides 
those which are voluntary.” 


Mr. Blakey’s work has a particular 
bearing upon the moral tendencies of 
the respective doctrines of liberty and 
necessity, and we feel it due to him to 
say, that his ideas are not common- 
place, and that he seems to have 
closely studied various eminent wri- 
ters, upon both the controverted points. 
We think that our readers will favour- 
ably view the following extract: 


“It is related in Scripture, that David 
being driven by hunger, was compelled to 
take the shew or holy bread, to satisfy the 
cravings of nature. This act, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would have amounted 
to sacrilege, one of the most heinous crimes 


_ which a man can commit. It is a crime 


committed against God himself, and is there- 
fore worthy of the severest punishment. 
Yet we are told that David was not consi- 
dered as acting a criminal part by this deed— 
seeing that he was compelled by necessity to 
perform it. We here see the power which 
is attributed to the will: David is not con- 
sidered, when under the pinching effects of 
hunger, to be a moral agent, as his will was 
under constraint from the privations he en- 
dured. There was no choice for him; he 
was either to satisfy his hunger with the 
shew-bread, or perish.” ~ p. 104. 


—— 

Reformation, not Sulversion ; an appeal to 
the people of England, un behalf of their 
National Church. A Sermon preached be- 
Sore the Corporation of Beverley, on the 
day of their Majesties’ Coronation. By 
John Scott, M.A. Vicar of North Ferity, 
&c. §&c.—8vo. pp. 46. 


IF we may call the Established 
Church sound religion, as we believe 
we may justly do, we would assimi- 
late it, in its present state, to Sinbad 
the sailor, when he was ridden by a 
disgusting old rascal, whom we would 
denominate for the occasion, Mob- 
ascendancy. It has been proved, ite- 
rum atque iterum, that the public can- 
not, pecuniarily, morally, religiously, 
scientifically, or educationally, be be- 
nefitted by confiscation of the Church 
revenues ; yet still there are thousands 
who have discarded, in a civilized 
state, the habits of men, for those of 
vampires. They have relinquished 
the ethics of churches for those of 
jails ; and as before they were Burke’s 
swine, so now they resemble those 
which were demoniacal also. This is 
not sarcasm ; for, without interfering 
with the great question, History 
shows, that the canaille is never 
brought into political action, without 
the commission of robbery and mur- 
der; and can only be restrained by 
the sword from converting order into 
anarchy, and the suffering country 
into hell. But we must come to the 
book before us. The talent and piety 
of Mr. Scott we have more than once 
lauded, and he ably shows the anti- 
scriptural and demoralising wicked- 
ness of destroying the Establishment ; 
and then (p. 45) proposes the following 
case : 

‘¢ Supposing at the beginning of the 
last century, or towards the middle of 
it, the same ‘number of pious ministers 
and Christians had been found in the land, 
as these then were, and no more; and 
these without any advantage from an Es- 
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tablishment, either of one kind or another ; 
without churches or episcopal chapels, 
or services on the Lord’s day, or any 
thing Christian even in appearance, ex- 
cept in the places of worship belonging to 
this select company; and supposing this to 
have been the case for a length of time pre- 
ceding, would the bulk of the population 
Kave differed much from the inhabitants of 


heathen countries ?” 


Publications from America show, 
that an Established Church is desired 
by the good and wise, to prevent the 
utter demoralization of the country. 


—p— 

The Peerage of the British Empire, as at pre- 
sent existing ; arranged and printed from 
the personal communications of the Nobi- 
lity. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. Norroy 
King of Arms, F.S.A. &c. To which is 
added, a View of the Baronetage of the 
three Kingdoms. 8vo, pp. 516. 

TheGenealogy of the Existing British Peerage, 
with brief sketches of the family histories 
of the Nolility. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. 
Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. With En- 
gravings of the Arms. 8vo, pp. 418. 
WE recognise in these volumes the 

same work as on former occasions has 
been published under the title of the 
Annual Peerage. The name of Mr. 
Lodge is one possessed of such well- 
merited literary reputation, that we 
cannot complain that any work par- 
taking of the nature of biography 
should have the advantage of his revi- 
sion and approval, which we under- 
stand has been faithfully given. At 
the same time, it is a great satisfac- 
tion to us that the names of the real 
compilers of this truly careful and la- 
borious work have not been wholly 
suppressed ; although they are to be 
discovered only in that humble spot, 
the foot of the dedication to the Duchess 
of Kent. 

Anne, Eliza, and Maria Innes, have 
devoted their attention for many years, 
and latterly their days and their nights, 
to the amendment and perfecting of 
the modern genealogies of the peerage. 
The result has been—not that general 
approval and patronage which might 
fairly have been anticipated—but a 
correspondent improvement and a mul- 
tiplication of rival publications. It is 
thus the public are continually bene- 
fited by the ingenious and industrious ; 
but bestow their rewards on the most 
obtrusive and importunate. 

When the Annual Peerage was last 
reprinted in January 1829, we took 
occasion to notice the astonishing cir- 
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cumstance, that the Misses Innes, by 
their unwearied perseverance and di- 
ligent enquiries, had been able to in- 
sert in it the names of three thousand 
members of the families of the nobi- 
lity, which had never before been 
placed in any Peerage. We endea- 
voured to describe at the same time 
the remarkably clear and perspicuous 
arrangement in which the relations of 
each peer were named, from those of 
the nearest to those of the remotest 
propinquity in the remainder to the 
several titles. Every thing, however, 
which is arranged in a tabular form, 
requires some study, although when 
once understood, it may greatly facili- 
tate reference ; and it has been found 
that people will not give five minutes’ 
consideration to learn an uniform ar- 
rangement, even though it may save 
them an hour’s research and desultory 
reading. There are persons who fancy 
the simple tabular form of a common 
pedigree is too complicated for their 
comprehension. However, although 
a learned and recondite author may 
neglect the humours of the idle and 
inattentive, the writers of popular books 
must accommodate them to the taste 
of their readers. We are therefore 
glad to see that by the omission of 
some technicalities and arbitrary signs, 
and the introduction of some explana- 
tory and connecting phrases, the pre- 
sent edition of this meritorious work 
has become more explanatory and in- 
telligible at first sight. It now pos- 
sesses equal perspicuity with other 
peerages, with greater fullness and 
correctness. 

Of the compression which has taken 
place with respect to the Collateral 
Branches—a feature originally peculiar 
to this work, and which should on 
that account have been more particu- 
larly respected—we cannot speak with 
equal praise. Their names, according 
to the present plan, are mercilessly 
erased immediately on their death, 
provided they leave no issue; instead 
of being retained, according to the ex- 
cellent rule before adopted, until the 
total demise of their generation. It 
should be remembered that equal and 
sometimes superior interest, attaches 
to those who have been, within me- 
mory, as to those who are. Among 
others we might point out, we have 
thus lost all notice of the late talented 
kinsman of Lord Doneraile, Mr. Barry 
Boyle St. ‘Leger, whose name was to 
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be found in the Annual Peerage, 
though in no other. We regret the 
editors should have been compelled to 
suspend so valuable a portion of their 
labours. 

We are glad they continue to insert 
the surviving female relatives of ex- 
tinct peers, a species of information 
in which other works of the kind are 
wholly deficient. 

We have not time at present to ex- 
amine deeply into the volume of Ge- 
nealogy ; which, except in a few of 
the distant branches drafted from the 
Annual Peerage, is a work now pub- 
lished for the first time. On a cur- 
sory perusal, it appears to have this 
merit, that it contains more biogra- 
phical anecdote than is usually the 
case with the family history in the 
small peerages, and is therefore much 
pleasanter reading. Here also we 
find elaborate accounts of those branches 
of the families which are not in the 
remainders to the titles ; among whom 
are the numerous relatives of Lord 
Carrington, as wide-spreading as the 
Smiths in all the lower ranks of so- 
ciety ; the Vansittarts, cousins to Lord 
Bexley, &c. &c. &c. 


—@— 

Thucydides. Translated by William Smith, 
D.D. Dean of Chester. 3 vols. Valpy’s 
Edition. 

THUCYDIDES is the first of the 
Greek Historians who exhibited any 
talent for writing political history. 
Herodotus was only a chronicler and 
a gossip. The Greeks had a knack of 
telling stories in a lengthy way, in 
the manner we should say of an old 
woman ; but though Homer ennobled 
this anility, Thucydides seems to have 
known that it is not in good taste to 
be minute, when no effect is gained, 
and the narrative not rendered by so 
doing more dramatic and picturesque. 
It is natural too, for strong minds, 
not to be diffuse about nothings, and 
Thucydides, Livy, and Tacitus, seem 
to have excellently understood the 
proper mechanism for constructing 
history ; because there is an architec- 
ture in narrative, as in building. The 
sentences of Thucydides are not long, 
not crowded with too many distinct 
ideas, and closed in general with the 
most important of them, or a conco- 
mitant elucidation. It is difficult to 
concatenate well short sentences, but 
in this-also he execls.- With- regard 
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to this translation, we perfectly coin- 
cide in opinion with the prefatory re- 
mark, ‘‘ that it is a work of standard 
merit and excellence.”” We are not 
Pygmalions, who fall in love with a 
beautiful statue when we can gaze 
upon the original; but with regard to 
this work, we honestly confess that 
we would as willingly see the author 
through Dr. Smith’s English spec- 
tacles, as in Greek with our naked 
eyes, because in truth, the translation 
is a cast, not a picture. 


HG 

Italy, a new illustrated Road Book, of the 
route from London to Naples, containing 24 
highly finished Views from Original Draw- 
ings by Prout, Stanfield, and Brockedon. 
Engraved by Wittiam & Eowarb Finven.— 
This work promises to be peculiarly interest- 
ing to the artist, traveller, and topographer. 
Oaly two numbers out of six have yet made 
their appearance; but these are specimens 
calculated to make the reader wish for the 
mainder. Under the superintendence of Mr. 
W. Brockedon, the enterprising and enthu- 
siastic author of ** the Passes of the Alps,”’ 
we may confidently expect a work of fact, 
information, and taste; and the descriptive 
accounts, with the engravings of the num- 
bers now before us, certainly justify this ex- 
pectation. As we shall have occasion to 
notice the volume more fully when com< 
pleted, we recommend it, during progress, 
to all who may wish to obtain information 
concerniug the tour from London to Naples. 





A Letter to the Duke of Wellington, on 
the reasonableness of a Church Reform, and 
its peculiar fitness to the present times. By 
a Minister of the Establishment. Third 
Edition.—This letter, evidently the produc- 
tion of a learned churchman, contains a re- 
view of the past and present state of the 
church establishment, and argues that a 
temperate reform may be effected to the 
mutual advantage of the clergy and laity. 
But the political conflicts of the ‘present 
time are all engrossing, and until the 
Borough Reform question be settled, we 
cannot expect that ministers, or other poli- 
ticiaus, will have leisure or climation to 
devote much time or thought to the state 
of the National Church. 





Sermons preached before a Country Con- 
gregation. By the Rev. Montacu Oxenpen, 
A.M., Rector of Luddenham, &c.— We 
have some experience of the intellects of 
country congregations, and are more in- 
clined to think, as to the majority, that they 
know nothing, rather than that they under- 
stand any thing; at least we are sure, that 
such is the case in regard to abstract sub- 
jects. Nos that they .are at all obtuse in 
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matters of business in their own way, but 
that they are not intellectual; and even if 
the clergy could make such persons under- 
stand, such is the pressure of worldly neces- 
sities, they can make them feel but slightly. 
When therefore we see Sermons for Country 
Congregations advertised, we wish to know 
first, what is the state of education and in- 
tellect in the parish. Far be it from us to 
mean any disrespect to Mr. Oxenden, or that 
the sermons before us do not deserve just 
commendativun; we only mean, that no man 
living can say that he has written or can 
write sermons, which a country congregation 
(individuals excepted) comprehends. Such 
a notion comes under the remark of Johnson 
concerning elementary books, that no man 
ever did or could write books, ‘* perfectly 
easy of comprehension,” by those who had 
no previous knowledge whatever of the 
subject. 





Time's Telescope for 1832, being the 
nineteenth volume of that long-established 


favourite, is chiefly rich with astronomical 
lore, including a long essay on comets, from 
the able pen of Mr. J. T. Barker, accompa- 
nied with representations of all the more 
remarkable appearances of those celestial 
bodies which have been recorded. It is also 
accompanied by Notes of a Naturalist, by 
James Rennie, A. M., Professor of Natural 
History in King’s College, London, which 
form an Appendix of 100 pages. The 
other contents consist of the usual miscel- 
lany of popular antiquities, superstitions and 
customs, poetry and biography; of which 
last we perceive our Obituary for the past 
year has furnished the greater portion. 
There are three handsome engravings of 
pictures of the Smothering the Princes in 
the Tower, and Hubert and Prince Arthur, 
both by Northcote; and the Cottager’s 
Sabbath Evening, by W. Hamilton, R.A.; 
and also portraits of Roscoe and Abernethy. 
On the whole, the possessors of the former 
volumes may safely be recommended to 
continue their patronage. 
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The first number of Finpen’s Landscape 
Illustrations to Mr. Murray’s first complete 
and uniform edition of the Life and Works of 
Lord Byron, forms a very agreeable successor 
to the Landscape Illustrations of the Waver- 
ley Novels, of which, we have so often spoken 
with approbation, and uniformly with which 
the Illustrations of Byron are commenced. 
Every number is to contain four landscapes 
and one portrait: and, in the quarto size, 
in addition, the frontispiece and vignette 
contained in that volume of the Life and 
Works which is issued at the same time. 
In the octavo, the five plates are given for 
the very moderate price of half a crown. The 
plates, as they occur in the quarto, are as 
follow: 1. whole-length of Lord Byron, at 
the age of 19, engraved in line by W. Fin- 
den; 2. the vignette, a sea-view of Cadiz ; 
3. Lachin-y-gair, the beautiful Highland vale 
in which Byron’s 
young footsteps in infancy wandered. 
4. Belem Castle, Lisbon; 5. Yanina, a 
town in Greece; 6. Corinth. All these have 
been drawn by Stanfield ; Cadiz, and Belem 
Castle from nature; the Highland scene 
from a sketch by the Rev. J. D. Glennie, 
and the two in Greece from sketches by W. 
Page; they are all brilliantly engraved by E. 
Finden. The last plate is a portrait of The- 
resa ‘*the Maid of Athens,” taken by ;T. 
Allason, esq. in 1813, and very delicately 
engraved in stipple by W. Finden. It isa 
personification of the very Leaw ideal of an- 
tique Grecian beauty. 





We are happy to announce the publica- 
tion of the first number of Picturesque Me- 
morials of Salistury, edited by the Rev. 
Peter Hall, M.A. It contains three very 


creditable etchings by Mr. J. Fisher, of the 
following interesting subjects: 1. An old 
view of Salisbury, presumed to have been 
taken in the reign of George the First, and 
showing Winchester Gate, the Cathedral 
bell-tower, the Council-house, and other 
features now destroyed; 2. St. Anne’s Gate, 
and the adjoining walls of the Cathedral 
Close, built in 1326; 3. St. Martin’s Church: 
also three wood-cuts, representing the porch 
of Laverstock Church ; one of the Canons’ 
houses, with an ancient pointed window of 
what is presumed to have been a private 
chapel; and the font in St. Martin’s, The 
work will be comprised in about eight num- 
bers, similarly filled. We are much pleased 
with the editor's antiquarian zeal in endea- 
vouring to recover the features of buildings 
now destroyed; and from his list of subjects 
in preparation he appears to have been very 
successful, 

No. II. of The Gallery of Greenwich Hos- 
pital contains portraits of Edward first Earl 
of Sandwich, K.G. the great naval coadju- 
tor in the Restoration; Sir George Rooke, 
Queen Anne’s naval Marlborough ; Sir 
Charles Saunders, the co-operator with 
Wolfe, and afterwards First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; and Rear-Admiral Kempenfelt, 
an excellent officer, but chiefly remarkable 
from the momentous catastrophe which in- 
volved his death. The view in this Part is 
of the gigantic ship Harry Grace 4 Dieu, 
in which King Henry VIII. sailed to France 
in 1520. The original at Greenwich Hos- 
pital was painted by Dominick Serres, R.A. 
from the curious contemporary picture be- 
longing to the King, and formerly in the 
meeting-room of the Society of Antiquaries. 


Lieut.-Colonel Batty’s Select Views of 
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the Principal Cities of Serge have been 
hastily concluded with the Fifth Part, on 
the grounds of the Annual Publications, 
exclusively devoted to picturesque and local 
scenery, having so much forestalled the 
subject. We should have assented to this, 
although with regret, if Col. Batty’s former 
Numbers had, like this, consisted of miscel- 
laneous subjects (we have here two views at 
Brussels, two at Amsterdam, one at Rotter- 
dam, and one at Antwerp) ; but when we 
consider the ubiquitous points of views, and 
the useful outline plates and plans, which 
are peculiar to this work, and which have 
given more perfect ideas of the cities so 
illustrated than any thing before published, 
we much lament the work has not met with 
adequate encouragement. The places which 
have been so completely depicted in the 
four preceding nun.bers, are, Oporto, Gib- 
raltar, Lisbon, and Edinburgh. The pre- 
sent plates are equal in execution, though 
not in interest, to the preceding ; and the 
volume will form a valuable addition to Col. 
Batty’s former works on European scenery. 





The new edition of Halfpenny’s Gothic 
Ornaments in York Cathedral is now com- 
pleted in 185 Plates and 20 Numbers. A 
selection of ornaments, more beautiful inthe 
design, and masterly in the sculpture, could 
scarcely have been made from all our cathe- 
drals, than Mr. Halfpenny formed from 
York Minster. The tasteful manner in 
which the plates are etched, is highly de- 
serving of praise. They strongly resemble 
the style of Hollar, and appear in this 
secoud and improved edition not at all in- 
ferior to the first impressions taken from 
them. To the library of the amateur, and 
more particularly of the architect, this 
beautiful work is indispensable. To Mr. 
Halfpenny’s descriptive letter-press, is add- 
ed an account of the Fire in York Ca- 
thedral in February, 1829. After the well- 
fought contest for the preservation of the 
Choir Screen, (so largely detailed in our 
Jast vol.) our readers will be pleased to learn, 
that this justly-celebrated Sercen is to be 
preserved in its original position. 





The second and third numbers are pub- 
lished of Scenery of the Rivers of Norfolk, 
(the first number of which was noticed in 
our vol, xCviil. ii. p. 625) and we are happy 
to observe that the persons engaged keep 
up the same degree of excellence with which 
they set out. ‘There is one plate in par- 
ticular, *‘ Reedham Mill,” which is com- 
posed after the purest style of nature. 
Trees, forming a deep shade, relieve the 
distance to the left, in which is seen a mill, 
rivalling Rembrant’s, and forming a fore- 
ground to a silvery distance, where the 
oxen remind us of the pictures of Cuyp, 
and the whole aerial tint is of the most 
felicitous description. The engraving re- 
flects great credit on Mr, Burnet, The 
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view of the Devil’s Tower, engraved hy 
George Covke; Bishop’s Bridge, by Lam- 
bert ; and the Spring near Bishop’s Bridge, 
by Fox, are among the principal attractions. 
Mr. Roberts’s descriptions are clear, and 
in parts, beautifully and poetically written ; 
and he has this further recommendation, 
that he has lived his whole life in the scenes 
which he describes. 





Twelve Parts have now heen published 
of Mr. Baines’s History of Lancashire, in 
quarto; and the brilliant landscape plates 
will deserve our commendation in the pre- 
sent department of our critiques. Of the 
literary portion we are not able to say 
further at present, than that the author 
has not yet completed his introductory or 
general history of the county. 





The 26th and 27th Numbers of The 
English School contain copies of pictures 
by West, Wilkie, Fuseli, Northcote, and 
Smirke; the admirable variety of Richter’s 
*¢ Village School in an uproar” exceedingly 
well copied; and all former efforts at re- 
duction outdone in a miniature of Copley’s 
large and crowded picture of the death of 
Lord Chatham. The two pieces of sculp- 
ture are Baily’s Eve, now at the rooms of 
the Bristol Philosophical Society, and 
Ixion on the Wheel, ‘the best work of 
Proctor, a young sculptor, remarkable for 
his superior abilities, and his premature 
and untimely end;” which is here, for the 
first time, engraved from the original at 
Wormleybury, Herts, the seat of Sir Abra- 
ham Hume, Bart. 





Part V.of Fleming’s Lakes of Scotland 
contains a view of Loch Veol, and two of 
Loch Earn. The former is a small moun- 
tain-girt expanse, amid the secluded Braes 
of Balquhidder, the retreat of the perse 
cuted Mac Gregors. The house in which 
the famous Rob Roy died, is seen at the 
end of the view ; and some interesting anec- 
dotes of his are given in the accompanving 
description. The two views of Loch Earn 
are more than usually beautiful from the 
fine accompaniment of luxuriant timber. 
In the foreground of one of them lies the 
arena of the annual games of St. Fiilan’s, 
by means of which the Highland nobility 
aud yentry endeavour to perpetuate the 
memory of their sports and manners. 





New Music.— he Melodies of Mrs. ALEX. 
Kerr, in which the fair authoress unites 
the rare qualities of Poet and Musician, form 
a very splendid collection, and will be a va- 
luable acquisition to the boudoir and the 
drawing-room. In many of the pieces there 
is much taste and feeling displayed. The 
finely-executed vignettes by Westall, and 
the miniature specimens of ancient gems, 
engraved by Wilson, add materially to the 
beauty of the volume. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 


Principles of the Criminal Law of Scot- 
land, embracing above 700 Cases occurring 
in the last ten years. Now for the first 
time reported. By Arcu. Atison, Esq. 
Advocate. 

Ten Sermons upon the Nature and Ef- 
fects of Faith, delivered in the Chapel of 
Trinity College, Dublin. By the Rev. James 
Tuo. O’Brien, Fellow T.C.D. 

Geology and Zoology of Capt. T. W. Bee- 
chey’s Voyage, in quarto, with coloured 
Plates. 

Norman Abbey; a Tale of Sherwood 
Forest. By a Lady. 

Selections from the Prose Works of Ro- 
bert Southey; consisting of extracts from 
his ¢ History of Brazil,’ ‘ Life of Nelson,’ 
* Espriella’s Letters,’ ¢ Book of the Church,’ 
&e. 
Living Poets and Poetesses : a Biographi- 
cal and Satirical Poem, in three Parts. 

An Account of the Buelah Saline Spa, 
at Norwood. By Dr. WeaTHeruean. 

The Domestic Manners of the Armericans. 
By Francis Trottore. 2 vols. 

The Phenomena of Dieams and other 
Transient Llusions. By W. C. Denpy, 
Member of the Ryoal College of Surgeons. 
12imo, 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, being 
an Account of Captain Basil Hall’s Naval 
Life and Early Voyages. Second Series. 
Three vals. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
translated from the last German Edition of 
Tennemanu. By the Rev. AkTHUR JouN- 
son, M.A. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, and Histo- 
rical, Political, Biographical and Miscel- 
laneous Chronicle for the year 1831. 

A Sermon on ‘‘ the transitory character 
of God's temporal blessings considered and 
improved,’’ occasioned by the sudden death 
of Mrs. Charles Taylor. By the Rev. W. 
Jay. 

The Two concluding Volumes of the Tour 
of a German Prince, containing his route 
through Germany and Holland. Also a 
New Edition of vols. I. and Il. 

A Poem, entitled, Some Account of the 
three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany; Valom- 
brosa, Camaldoli, and Laverna. By Lady 
Cuartotte Bury. 

A new Novel, by Mr. Horace Smitu, 
entitled, Romance of the Early Ages. 

A new Novel, called Stanley Buxton, or, 
the Schoolfellows. By Mr. Gaur. 

A Description of the Present State of the 
Seven Churches of Asia Minor, to he illus- 
trated by seven etchings, by Mr. Tuomas 
Knox, from Views taken on the spot. 


The Journal of a Tour in the Years 
1828-9, through Styria, Carniola, and Italy. 
By J. J. Tossin. 

The Member: an Autobiography. By 
the Author of ¢ The Ayrshire Legatees.’ 

A Dictionary of Foreign Bibliography. 
By W. T. Lownpes. 

Saturday Evening, by the Author of 
‘¢ Natural History of Enthusiasm.” 

Hints to a Clergyman’s Wife ; or Female 
Parochial Duties practically illustrated. 

The Solution of the Great Problem of 
Religion and Government, in which the 
meaning of the very antient Chinese Symbols 
is explained. 

A Pictorial, Geographical, Chronological, 
and Historical Chart; being a Delineation 
of the Rise and Progress of the Evangelical 
or Christian Dispensation, from the birth of 
John the Baptist to the Ascension of Jesus 
Christ. Engraved by A. W. Warren. 

The London Catalogue of Books, with 
their Sizes, Prices, and Publications. Con- 
taining the Books published in London, and 
those altered in size or price, from the Year 
1810 to 1831. By Rosert Bent. 

‘¢Medicina Simplex, or the Pilgrim’s Way- 
book.” By Dr. Forster. 

A Complete Illustration of the Lepidop- 
terous Insects of Great Britain, on the plan 
of the Index ‘Testaceologicus. By Mr, 
Woop. 

A Clinical Report of the Royal Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Ear, with observations on 
the Deafand Dumb. By J. H. Curtis, Esq. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medicine. By 
J. Coptanp, M.D. Uniform with Cooper’s 
Surgical Dictionary. 

Part 7, and No. 85, of Maunn’s Botanic 
Garden; or, Magazine of Hardy Flowering 
Plants. 

A Numismatic Manual or Guide to the 
Study of Aucient and Modern Coins. With 
plates from the originals. By Joun Y, 
AKERMAN. 

Britain’s Historical Drama, a Series of 
National Trazedies, intended to illustrate 
the Manners, Customs, and Religious Insti- 
tutions of differeyt early eras in Britain. 
By T. F. Pennie. 

A Six Weeks’ Tour in Switzerland and 
France. By the Rev. W. Lippiarp, Au- 
thor of ** A Metrical Tale of Switzer- 
land,” &e. 

A new work upon Gate Lodges, in the 
Old English Style. By Mr. Rosinson. 
In continuation of his Rural Architecture.— 
Also the second part of the Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus, by the same author, containing 
the History of Hatfield House. 

Summer Thoughts and Rambles; a Col- 
lection of Tales, Facts, and Legends. By 
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H. G. Bett, Esq. Author of Summer and 
Winter Hours, &c. 

The Cabinet Annual Register, and His- 
torical, Political, Biographical, and Miscel- 
Janeous Chronicle for the year 1831. 

Parker’s Villa Rustica, No. III. 

Johnson’s Costumes of the French Py- 
renees, Nos V. and VI., which complete the 
W ork. 

The Fifth Number of Bradshaw’s Views 
in the Mauritius. 

Maternal Sketches, with Minor Poems. 
By Exiza Rutuerroorn. 





By Mr. Bent’s paper just issued, containing 
Lists of the New Books and principal Engrav- 
ings published in London during the past year, 
it appears that the number of New Books is 
about 1100, exclusive of New Editions, 
Pamphlets, or Periodicals, being 50 less than 
in the year 1830. The number of Engra- 
vings is 92 (including 50 Portraits,) 18 of 
which are engraved in the Line manner, 50 
Mezzotint, 10 Chalk, 5 Lithograph, 6 
Aquatint, and 3 Etchings. The number of 
Engravings published in 1830, was 107, 
(including 49 Portraits,) viz. 23 in Line, 57 
Mezzotint, 10 Chalk, 4 Lithograph, and 13 
Aquatint. 

Roya Society oF Literature. 


Jan. 4. A memoir was read, on the un- 
known characters engraved on the rocks at 
Gebel el Mokattil, in the vicinity of Mount 
Sinai ; in a letter addressed to the Secretary 
by John Belfour, Esq. These singular and 
mysterious records, though not hitherto 
published, have long been a subject of cu- 
riosity and conjecture. The best account 
published of their situation and general ap- 
pearance is to be found in the journal of a 
certain ‘‘ Prefetto of Egypt,” from Cairo to 
Mount Sinai and back again, published in 
the year 1772, by Robert, late Bishop of 
Clogher. Accurate copies of many of them 
were brought home on their return from the 
East, by Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix : 
these, so far as we know, have not yet been 
made public; but a very numerous collec- 
tion, previously made by the Rev. G. F. 
Grey, have been lithographed for the Royal 
Society of Literature, and will immediately 
appear in the next volume of its Trans- 
actions. Mr. Belfour’s attempts to illustrate 
the inscriptions were founded upen a com- 
parison of both these authorities. The first 
object of the discussion was, to ascertain 
with what ancient language the inscriptions 
may be associated. The result of the in- 
quiry ou this point shewed that these re- 
markable vestiges of antiquity are, as the 
Bishop of Clogher conjectured, for the most 
part, in the primitive Hebrew character,— 
that which the Talmudists call Cuthean, or 
ancient Samaritan ; but blended with a mix- 
ture of the Chaldee, or present Hebrew cha- 
racter, used by the Jews since the Babylon- 
ish captivity; with Greek, &c. In his 
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second subject of inquiry, viz. the nature and 
probable import of these ancient m« ts, 

r. Belfour confined his remarks ‘to the ex- 
position of those characters which appear 
the. most prominently and frequently. 

Most of the inscriptions begin with a 
monogram composed of three letters, usually 
connected, answering tu the Hebrew charac- 
ters Co". This symbol, or abbreviatura, 
is uniformly followed by four other charae- 
ters, decidedly Cuthean or ancient Samaritan, 
which correspond to the letters CoN. 
Regarding these characters as a kind of key 
to the whole, Mr. B. endeavoured to find 
an appropriate meaning by applying to them 
the several rules of interpretation adopted in 
the Jewish Cabbala. Reflecting, further, 
on the sanctity of the mountains Sinai and 
Horeb, together with the holy exordium 
peculiar to the Orientalists in their writings, 
he found that the abovementioned monogram 
(interpreted in conformity with the Cabba- 
listic rule, which consists 1st, in taking each 
particular letter of a word for an entire dic- 
tion; 2dly, in forming one entire diction 
out of the initial of many,) may be with 
propriety interpreted—778219 WT IR, 
Be the Lord blessed! or some similar sentence 
of adoration of the Supreme Being; and 
that the Samaritan letters which constantly 
accompany it, (taking again each particular 
letter for an entire diction,) may read— 
m7 crnds cow aw, The good, the 
merciful high God; or words correspondent- 
ly expressive of the attributes of the great 
Jehovah. 

An extract was likewise read from a letter 
written by Mr. Millingen, relative to a fur- 
ther discovery of antiquities at Seliuunte, 
noticed as existing there by Mr. Angell and 
Mr. Harris in 1824. Five metopes entire, 
and others in fragments, have been brought 
to light. They are not of the same rude 
style as those found by Angell, but of a 
good time. The subjects are, Apollo and 
Daphne, Minerva combating a warrior, 
Actzeon devoured by his dogs, Hercules and 
Antiope, Jupiter and Semele. It is singu- 
lar, that the heads, the hands, and the feet 
of the female figures, in these sculptures, 
are of marble, while all the other parts of 
the work are of stone. 





Mepico-Boranicat Society. 

Jan.10. At @ numerous attendance of 
the fellows of this society, Sir James 
M‘Grigor, Bart. in the chair, Mr. Bennett, 
who has lately returned from a scientific 
voyage to the South Sea Islands, gave a 
very interesting narrative of the state of 
medicine at the various places in which he 
had an opportunity of making his inquiries; 
he detailed the modes of cure in different 
diseases, and exhibited the plants that were 
employed. Mr. Burnett,-the professor of 
botany to the King’s College, brought for- 
ward a microscopic apparatus, by which the 
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motion of the sap in vegetables was rendered 
as conspicuous as the circulation of blood in 
the frog. He illustrated his observations 
by some very interesting facts, and proved 


that the appearance presented was not an 
optical illusion. 


CamprincE, Jan. 4, 


The subject of the Seatonian Prize Poem 
for the present year is, “‘ The plague stayed.” 
—Numb. xvi. 48. 

The subject for the Hulsean Prize is, 
‘The advantages which have resulted from 
the Christian Religion being conveyed in a 
narrative rather than a didactive form.” 


Press 1n Inpia. 


A parliamentary paper has been published, 
containing the number of periodical publi- 
cations and printing-presses under the licence 
or sanction of the British government, at 
the several Presidencies :—Bengal : European 
publications in 1814, 1; 1820, 5; and1830, 
31; Native publications in 1814, not any; 
1820, not any; 1830, 8. Fort St. George: 
European, 1814, 5; 1820, 8; 1830, 8; 
Native, not any. Bombay : European, 1814, 
4; 1820,4; 1830, 12; Native, 1814, not 
any; 1820, 2; 1830,4. Bengal, European 
printing-presses, 1830, 5; Native printing- 
presses, 1830, 1. Fort St. George: Eu- 

_ Yopean, 1830, 2; Native notany. Bombay : 
European, 1830, 6 ; Native, 2. 


Journats 1n Eoyprt. 


After the example of Constantinople, 
where there has been a printing-office for 
above a century, which has heen productive 
of much good, the present Pasha of Egypt 
founded, as is generally known, a similar es- 
tablishment, about ten years ago, at Dulah, 
near Cairo; where Persian, Arabic, and 
Turkish works are printed. The Arabic lan- 
guage is spoken by the natives in géneral ; 
the Turkish is the mother tongue of the 
Pasha and of most of the members of his 
government; and the Persian is cultivated 
by many Turks and Arabs. From this office 
there have issued, up to this time, nine 
grammatical works, three dictionaries, three 
historical works, four on the Mahometan 
religion, four poetical, three rhetorical, six 
mathematical, two medical, three commer- 
cial, eleven military and naval, one of which 
is in the Turkish language, from the French 
of the present Admiral Truguet, who wrote 
it at Constantinople by order of Louis XVI. 
The printing-office at Bulah was organised 
according to the directions of Don Raphael, 
formerly professor of vulgar Arabic in the 
school of the living oriental languages at 
Paris, in the Royal Library. The superin- 
tendent of the establishment is an Egyp- 
tian, who studied in 1819, at the same time 
with Osman Bey, now major-general in the 
Egyptian service. There is also a journal at 
Canea, in the island of Candia, published in 
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the Turkish and modern Greek languages : 
the Turkish title is Events in Crete; and 
the Greek title, Cretan Ephemeris. The 
Egyptian government had hardly established 
itself in Candia, when it introduced this 
means of public communication. 


Gresuam Prize Mepat. 

The Gresham Prize Medal, for the best 
composition in Sacred Vocal Music,* has 
been awarded to Mr. Charles Hart, Organist 
of St. Dunstan, Stepney. We understand, 
that the composition, a Jubilate for four 
voices, is to be performed in the ensuing 
spring, in the Church of St. Helen, Bishops- 
gate, where Sir Thomas Gresham was buried. 

History or Liverroot. 

The great want of a general history and 
description of Liverpool, embracing, in a 
correct and appropriate manner, every part 
of the subject, has long been very apparent ; 
and numerous as the attempts of authors 
have been, to produce a full and complete 
essay upon this subject, there is not one 
who has so far attained the object, as to ad- 
mit of an amended edition of his work to 
serve for the present era. 

Dr. Enfield, the first who attempted the 
undertaking, in his arrangement of the papers 
of a deceased friend, is very ingenious upon 
many points, but while he descants largely 
upon some topics of minor importance, he 
entirely neglects others of great moment. 

Sir John Preswick, it appears, had pre- 
pared a history of Liverpool, but he aban- 
doned it on becoming acquainted with Mr. 
John Holt’s design; while the latter 
suffered his work to give place to the inter- 
ests of agriculture, and bequeathed his papers 
to Matthew Gregson, who deposited them 
in a closet, and their contents were never 
brought to light. Probably, the period of 
his life-time did not suffice for their arrange- 
ment. The work he has published affords, 
however, great insight into the history of 
the town; and his arduous labours must be 
acknowledged to merit a tribute of praise to 
his memory. 

Subsequently, an account of Liverpool, 
from the pen of Mr. H. Smithers (published 
in 1825) adds to the number; but, with the 
exception of the biographical department, 
little is added to the matter of former works ; 
and it is wholly without illustrations,—the 
very essence of a topographical essay. 

An excellent little work ‘* ‘The Stranger 
in Liverpool,” has passed through ten edi- 
tions, and no similar work of proportionate 
size exhibits more fullness of matter, put 
together in so concise a form. 

With the view of forming a substantial 
work, free from the objections mentioned, 
we have learnt with satisfaction that Mr. J. 
G. Unveruitt of Liverpool, has been en- 





#* See Gent. Mag. for June, vol. ci, p, 544. 
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gaged for more than three years in preparing 
a history of the town; and has made such 
progress that the work is now nearly ready 
to be brought forward. 


Steam CarriaGEs, 

The Select Committee appointed last ses- 
sion, on the motion of Colonel Torrens, con- 
clude their report with the following sum- 
mary of the result of their inquiries :—1. 
That carriages can be propelled by steam on 
common roads at an average rate of ten 
miles per hour, 2. That at this rate they 
have conveyed upwards of fourteen passen- 
gers. 3. That their weight, including en- 
gine, fuel, water, and attendants, may be 
under three tons. 4. That they can ascend 
and descend hills of considerable inclination 
with facility and ease. 5. That they are 
perfectly safe for passengers. 6. That they 
are not (or need not be if properly con- 
structed) nuisances to the public. 7. That 
they will become a speedier and cheaper 
mode of conveyance than carriages drawn by 
horses. 8. That as they admit of greater 
breadth of tire than other carriages, and as 
the roads are not acted on so injuriously as 
by the feet of horses in common draught, 
such carriages will cause less wear of roads 
than coaches drawn by horses. 9. That 
rates of toll have been imposed on steam- 
carriages which would prohibit their being 
used on several lines of road were such 
charges permitted to remain unaltered, 
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Shah Abbas, Sophi of Persia, having 
conquered Armenia, transported a number 
of the inhabitants to Giulfa. Many of 
them escaped into Poland, and there became 
graziers. At this day they are stil] a dis- 
tinet race, and preserve their language and 
physiognomy, with their olive tint and black 
hair, although they have existed for more 
than two centuries in a country that pro- 
duces fair complexions. They are principally 
found in Austrian Gallicia, but they rent 
lands in the neighbouring principality of 
Moldavia, for the purpose of rearing their 
oxen and horses. ‘The tyrannical nature of 
the Moldavian government has proved in- 
jurious to their commerce ; but the Austrian 
agent has secured to them some important 
privileges, and since his intercession, their 
condition is more easy, and their business 
less disturbed.—Voyage en Valachie et en 
Moldavie, Paris, 1822. 

The Zigans, or Gypsies of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, are the most expert persons 
at catching bears and teaching them to 
dance.—Ilad. 

Mr. Hazlitt supposes, that the publication 
of the Bible in England called forth the 
literary fervour of the Elizabethan age, by 
Opening new sources of the sublime. May 
not the beautiful idea in Shakspeare— 

She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ th’ bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek,— 
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have been taken from the words of Psalm 

xxxii. 3, which stand thus in the Liturgy. 

While I held my tongue, my bones consumed 

away through my daily complaining. 

There are few epigrams more severe than 
that addressed by Jean Baptiste Rousseau to 
the Journalistes de Trevoux : of which the 
following is a translation : 

Ye dwarfling authors of a vile Review, 

Who think yourselves Apollo’s priests and 
Try to improve your style a little, do, [sages, 

Or cease to criticise another's pages. 

To trace a fault you sift our books for ever, 
But cannot find a passage to decry ; 

We traverse yours with kindlier endeavour 
To praise, and nothing laudable can spy. 
The equestrian statue of Peter the Great 

at St Petersburgh, by Falconnet, is a model 

of ingenuity ; the hind feet only of the horse 
are fixed on a rock, from which the animal 
seems to be springing.* 

M. de Bourrienne, in his Memoirs of Na- 
poleon, vol. ii. c. 15. remarks, that at the 
siege of Acre, the women excited the in- 
habitants to the defence, by running about, 
and throwing dust into the air, according to 
the custom of the country. This illustrates 
Acts xxii. 23. 

Among the original laws of Portugal, 
passed at the accession of Alfonso I. is a re- 
markable clause, that such nobles as were 
convicted of disguising the truth from the 
king, should be degraded from their rank. 
In theory this approaches very near to the 
perfection of government; in practice it is 
impossible to be realised. 

There are two passages in our translation 
of the Bible, in which man ought to be 
printed in italics, Acts xiii. 38, and Heb. x. 
12, neither &vnp nor ay$ewros occurs in the 
text, and the sense would more properly be 
expressed by person. 

It is said, in Daniel vi. 1. that Darius ap- 
pointed a hundred and twenty governors, 
and in Esther i. 1. that Ahasuerus reigned 
in a hundred and twenty-seven provinces. 
Does not this afford a clue toward ascertain- 
ing who this Ahasuerus was? The period 
seems to have been, when Egypt and the 
Indian provinces (perhaps also the Thracian 
acquisitions), were under the power of Persia, 
to which the reign of Darius Hystaspes or of 
Xerxes answers best. 

Civilization will be found to depend mainly 
on climate. The inhabitants of middle la- 
titudes do not lose their time in retreating 
from heat or cold, but are able to pursue 
their occupations without any physical hin- 
drances. Hence the superiority of the 
Greeks over other nations. The Orientals, 
whatever progress they have made in luxury, 
retain the ferocity of barbarians. 

An inveterate Nicotian, who could not be- 
gin the day without a mouthful of weed, 





* Engraved in our Vol. Liu. p. 128, 
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used to say that he resembled Lucan’s hero 
in that particular, 

Nil actum reputans, dum QUID superesset 

agendum. 

Mons. Duval, the present eurate of Pleur- 
tuit, near St. Malo in France, has formerly 
been both soldier and sailor. The parish is 
full of seamen, and as he is well acquainted 
with their peculiar style of conversation, he 
generally uses it. When, for instance, he is 
exhorting any of them to come to confession, 
he says, ‘* you have arrived from a place where 
it was bad weather ; you let yourself drive 
before the wind; let me help you to tack 
about.” The following is part of a sermon 
preached by him on the accession of Louis 
Philip. ‘* My good friends, while you were 
fishing at Newfoundland, many things have 
happened here.—The state ship went Ladly ; 
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one was always obliged te be crying, ‘ take 
care !’ for every minute they incurred some 
damage. Faith! one day the crew being 
quite tired out threw the captain and princi- 
pal officers overboard. But with all their 
skill the sailors did not know how to steer, 
and so they nominated a new capéain, whom 
they call Lowis Philip. He has been writ- 
ten about to Rome, and is approved of. & 
have asked the fitters at St Malo about him, 
and they say he is very good. And now my 
lads, we are going to pray for him, and you 
shall answer me with your fine Newfoundland 
voices.” Having said this, the curate gave 
out the Domine salvum fae Regem, and e 
chorus of seven hundred sailors replied to it 
in their loudest tone—Almanach de Mat- 
thieu Lensberg, Rowen, 1832. 


CypWweEki. 
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Society OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 12. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected Fel- 
lows: James Wigram, esq. of Portland- 
place; the Rev. William Phelps, M.A. Vicar 
of Mere; John Benjamin Heath, esq. of 
Russell-square; and Richard Reece, esq. of 
Cardiff. 

John Gage, esq. Director, exhibited to 
the Society a very beautifully illuminated 
Saxon manuscript, belonging to the Duke 
of Devonshire. It was executed by an artist 
named Godeman, for Athoiwulf, the first 
Abbot of Abingdon, and Bishop of Winehes- 
ter from 963 to 983. It is a Benedic- 
tional, or collection of forms of episcopal 
benediction, for the several feasts through - 
vut the year. This blessing of the Bishop 
took place at the fraction of the Host; and 
was the most solemn of three several bene- 
dictions which occur in the ancient Romish 
liturgy. Jt was remarked that the ritual of 
the Greek church is much less altered from 
the most ancient formularies than that of 
Rome; and the forms of benediction were 
traced through that and all the other an- 
cient modifications of Christian worship. 
Mr. Gage incidentally deseribed the deriva- 
tion of the word mass from a passage in the 
Service, where the deacon exclaimed, *¢ Ite, 
missa est.” It appears, from the writings 
of St. Augustine and St. Isidore, that the 
Missa Catechumenorum derived its name 
from the dismissal of the cateehumens, 
which took place after the exposition of the 
Gospel. The part of the liturgy which pre- 
ceded that dismissal was thence called the 
Mass of the Catechumens, and that which 
followed, until the dismissal of the faithful 
at large, was called the Mass of the 
Faithful. The illuminations of this inva- 
luable MS., which are charaeteriaed by ex- 
cellent drawing for so early an ra, as well 
as the greatest splendour of colour and gold, 
are thirty in number, and represent the 
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usual subjects of the gospel history. They are 
only rivalled by another Benedictional, now 
at Rouen, which was executed, probably by 
the same artist, for Robert of Jumieges, 
successively Bishop of London and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Ail the illuminations 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s volume, and 
some specimens from that at Rouen, will be 
engraved for the next volume of the Archzo- 
logia. 

Jan. 19. Mr. Gage’s paper was conti- 
nued. 

Jan. 25. Mr. Hallam in the chair. 

William Knight, esq. F.S.A. presented 
two large lithugraphed prints of the old 
houses at either end of the new London 
Bridge, as they appeared in May 1830, and 
many of which have since been removed, in 
order to form the approaches. 

Sydney Smirke, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated a ~~ and drawings of a cellar belong- 
ing to the ancient palace of Whitehall, and 
supposed to be part of the buildings erected 
by Cardinal Wolsey. In a plan temp. Charles 
II. the wine-cellar appears near the place. 
It still remains under a house called Crom- 
well-house, it is conjectured, from having 
been the part of the palace occupied by the 
Protector, and which is now used for the 
custody of the records of the Exchequer. 
The principal architectural features are, flat 
arches supported by hexagonal pillars ; in the 
spandrils of a door-way are two mouldering 
shields displaying a cross, and what is pre- 
sumed to be the arms of the see of York 
impaling Wolsey. The pavement has been 
raised five feet, on account of the fluods, 
which were furmerly troublesome. Among 
some general remarks on the palace of 
Whitehall, Mr. Smirke mentioned, that 
according to the maguificent plan of Inigo 
Jones, it would have occupied twenty-four 
acres. The palace of the King of Naples 
stands on twelve acres and a half; Hampton 
Court, on eight or nine; St. James’s, om 
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four; and Buckingham House, on two and 
a half. 

W. R. Whatton, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated, from the records of Cheetham Hospi- 
tal, Manchester (for the history of which he 
is making collections), two letters : 1. One 
to Mr. Cheetham, from an anonymous cor- 
respondent in London, dated May 16, 1648, 
and containing, among other particulars of 
the unpoplarity at that period of the army 
and the parliament, an account of a tumult 
in Westminster Hall, in which some coun- 
trymen, who came to petition the House in 
favour of a different course of conduct towards 
the King, had been severely used by the 
soldiery, no less than seven killed, and above 
a hundred wounded. 2, A letter of Char- 
lotte de la Tremouille, Countess of Derby, 
giving a melancholy picture of her necessi- 
tous circumstances after the confiscation of 
her husband’s estates. The lands with 
which Cheetham had endowed his hospital 
were part of those estates ; and the Countess 
was reduced to petition for an annuity from 
them for her maintenance. 


Fossit Forest. 


A fossil under-ground forest, about forty 
feet in thickness, and extending for several 
miles, has been lately discovered by a pedes- 
trian tourist in the immediate vicinity of 
Rome. ‘The petrific matter is a calc-sinter, 
and the discoverer of this colossal phenome- 
non in natural history is of opinion that it has 
heen occasioned by an earthquake, the me- 
mory of which is lost—probably long prior 
to the foundation of Rome. Not less sin- 
gular than the phenomenon itself is the cir- 
cumstance of its having escaped the ob- 
servance of the scientific for so many ages. 

Tue Witcues’ CauLpron. 

In the vestry of Frensham Church, Surrey, 
hangs a huge cauldron, hammered out of a 
single piece of copper, supposed by Salmon 
to be a remain of the antient parochial hos- 
pitality at the wedding of poor maids. 
Aubrey supposes it to have been used for 
the Church Ales. ‘Tradition reports it to 
have been brought from Horough Hill, 
about a mile hence; if any one went to bor- 
row any thing, he might have it for a year 
or longer, provided he kept his word as to 
the return. On this hill lies a great stone, 
about six feet long: the party went to this 
stone, knocked at it, declared what was de- 
sired, and when they would return it ; and a 
voice answered appointing a time when they 
would find the article wanted. This kettle, 
with the trivet, it is said, was so borrowed, 
but not returned at the time fixed; and 
though afterwards carried, it would not be 
received, and all subsequent applications 
have been fruitless. Another tradition 
ascribes the place whence it was borrowed 
to have been the neighbouring cave called 
Mother Ludlow’s Hole.—Tymms’s Family 
Topographer, Vol. I. 
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Creanine Ancient Mepats. 

Professor Lancelotti, of the Royal Insti- 
tute at Naples, read at a late sitting of that 
Society an account of the process which he 
employs to remove from ancient silver 
medals the rust that covers and often ren- 
ders them illegible. He first lays the medal 
in oxydated acid of salts, afterwards in a 
solution of sal-ammoniac for a short time; 
then rubs it with a piece of linen until all 
the rust disappears. His experiments have 
always been attended with success, and the 
discovery is of importance to those who 
study numismatics, since a great number 
of silver medals, hitherto not legible, may 
now be rendered so. 


Excavations at Pompert. 


A private letter from Naples, dated Dec. 
18th, states that Professor Zahu has for 
several weeks past been engaged in exploring 
the ground at Boscotre Case, between Vesu- 
vius and Pompeii, and there is now no longer 
any doubt that a town lies buried in that 
position. It is thought that this town was 
called Toro. One of the excavations made 
has already produced objects of interest. It 
is commenced at the point in the Boscotre 
Case called the Annunziatella. The perfora- 
tion decends about thirty palms, at the 
bottom of which you find yourself in a vast 
portico, from thence subterranean galleries 
are cut towards Naples, Vesuvius, Sarno, 
and Pompeii. 1n the first line several cham- 
bers have been entered, containing paintings 
and bas-reliefs, which promise a rich harvest. 
In that towards Pompeii an ancient street 
has been discovered. In the two others, 
various paintings and objects in terracotta, 
iron and bronze, with some human skele- 
tors, and a quantity of carbonizedjwood. 


Matveasre Grass. 


Several ancient authors relate, that in the 
reign of Tiberius, an architect who had been 
banished from Rome on account of his great 
popularity, having, in his retirement, disco- 
vered the means of so far altering the na- 
ture of glass as to render it malleable, ven- 
tured to return to Rome, in the hope of 
securing both a remission uf his sentence 
and a reward for his invention. This disco- 
very not agreeing, however, with the sup- 
posed interests of the tyrant, who feared 
lest the value of gold might be lowered 
through its means, the architect was be- 
headed, and his secret died with him. This 
discovery is said also tu have occurred in 
France, in the time of Louis XIII., and is 
recorded by Blancourt. He says that the 
inventor, having presented a bust, formed 
of malleable glass, to the Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, was rewarded for his ingenuity by per- 
petual imprisonment, lest the ‘* vested in- 
terests’’ of French glass manufacturers 
might be injured hy the discovery.—Dr, 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. xxvi. 
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COLONEL BRERETON. * 
THROUGH the still midnight—hark ! —that 


startling sound 
Tells of a deed of blood ! a soldier’s hand 
With aim too true himself hath reft of life ! 
bad * Beneath that roof 
For many days none had heard sounds of 
gladness. 
He was distressed—each fond retainer then 
Softened his voice to whispers—each pale face 
Did but reflect the sadness fixed in his : 
Save where the two-—two fair and lovely ones, 
Too young for guilt or sorrow, or to know 
Such words as worldlings know them—save 
where they, 
Pranking in childhood’s headlong gaiety, 
Sent the loud shout—like laughter through 
the tomb— 
And mocked his anguish with their joyousness, 
Oh, that in sleep, some cry of joy or pain 
From forth those lips had bursten piercingly, 
When that sad Man his daring hand had lain, 
Maddened with hours of musing, on his 
death !— [heart 
Then would great Nature, o’er the soldier’s 
Her power have all recovered ; his seared soul 
With gushing tears enflooded, been restored; 
Mistaken Honour, false chivalric Pride, 
Flown with the Tempter ;—life have been 
preserved, — 
And unendangered an immortal soul. 
Epw. BrewsTER. 


—-—}— 
VILLAGE OF DOWDESWELL, 
NEAR CHELTENHAM. 
HAIL! favoured spot, with nature’s bounty 
crown’d, 

Smiling in verdant pasture, hill, and dale : 
With sylvan foliage encompassed round, 

Where sweetly sings the lonely nightingale. 


Scene behind scene of deep and varied hue 
In all directions admiration yield: 
There—Malvern terminates the distant view ; 
Here—cattle herd beneath the cooling 
weald, 


If fabrics brown with wind and tempests’ rage, 
Piled by anceséral skill in days of yore, 
Are themes the inmost feelings to engage, 
As works of men who’ve liv’d, but are no 
more ;— 
If these and other objects add a spell, 
And calm and soothing to the human soul ; 
That charm is thine—where stillness loves 
to dwell, 
And peace unsullied reigns without control 


Hail ! lovely village, lovely church and spire, 
With vane o’erpeeping every aged tree, 
To see thy sacred church-yard is t’ admire,— 

To die were pleasing, could I rest in thee. 


R. R. C. 


* See a memoir in page 84. 





MOMENTARY THOUGHTS, No. V. 
To the Memory of 


THE spirit of Agnes is gone, 

To a region as pure as her breath; 
And brightly her loveliness shone 

In nature's last struggle of death. 





T’ was feverish bloom on her cheek, 
And her lips were of coralline hue, 

Her hair in bright ringlets and sleek, 
And faint shone her full eye of blue. 


But ah! how dead pale was her brow, 
Her shrunk hand by death had been 
grasp’d, 
The pulse once quick throbbing was slow, 
Her lips were eternally clasp’d. 


As when the sun setting a beam 
Of glory first casts, and is gone, 
Thus nature’s last brilliant dream, 
Serene through death's first slumber shone. 
Shrewsbury. H.P 


——- 
MORNING. 
HOW lovely is the hour of Morning 


Smiling on the mountain’s head, 
With beauty Nature’s face adorning, 
O’er the hills and vallies spread ! 


The golden light around is beaming, 
Wak’ning birds, and plants, and flow’rs ; 
While sparkling dewdrops, brightly gleaming, 
Deck the meadows, groves, and bow’rs. 


The sunbeam plays upon the waters, 
Like a brilliant eastern gem,— 

Reminding Nature’s sons and daughters 
Light celestial beams on them ! 


Oh how sweet is this reflection 

To the care-worn anguish’d heart ! 
In the hour of deep dejection 

Still will Heaven its smiles impart. 


The child of sorrow, sadly mourning 
Through the silence of the night, 

May see the smile of Hope returning 
With the morning ray of light. 


Though life be but a scene of sadness 
Oft to human nature giv’n, 

A Morn will rise of joy and gladness— 
Op’ning the glorious day in Heav’n! 


W. Hersee. 
— 2 


CHI DORME COI CANI, SI LEVA 
COLLE PULCI. 
“Tell me but underneath whose banners 
You march, and I will tell your manners.” 
IN Polynesia once were seen 
Pigs most fastidiously clean ; 
Their nicety of palate such, 
A vulgar mess they would not touch ; 
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Their bristless trim, and smug their faces, 
The very minions of the Graces, 

Sweet, delicate, and debonair, 

No macaroni half so fair. 


But with those dandies came to feed 
Porkers of European breed ; 
And quickly (for the March, you know, 
Of Intellect is never slow) 
Filth, sloth, and guzzling, and brutality, 
And every democratic quality, 
Became the mode for imitation 
(Underthe name of Reformation) 
To all the grunting generation. 
In mud and stench they learned to lie, 
Exchanged the meadow for the sty, 
Ablution, elegance, forswore— 
And, patriot-like, were clean no more. 
So, if patrician proud and nice 
Turn pandar to the rabble’s vice, 
From that contagion will be bred 
Distemper, both of heart and head, 
Gesture and speech will catch a twang 
Of clownishness and ribald slang, 
Refinement, taste, will wear away, 
Truth, honour, sentiment, decay. 
And manners that the doctrine suit 
Will liberalize him to a brute. 
So if ingenuous youth begin 
To tamper with the page of sin, 
The contact will, like pitch, defile ; 
And demons looking on will smile— 
To see the mind in chaos tost, 
Its brightness dimmed, its balance lost, 
While livid leprosies of ill 
Confuse the brain, corrupt the will, 
And souls that better hopes had given 
Are moon-struck, plague-struck, = to 
S. &. 


heaven. 
—@— 

PIAN PIANO. 
WITH equal chance and strength to roam, 
Abandoning their mountain home, 
From the same rock two fountains ran, 
But differently their course began. 
The one all turbulence, and haste, 
In foam and cat’ract went to waste, 
Full many a devious channel found, 
Right, left, or diving underground, 
And sported in vagaries idle, 
Disdainful of decorum’s bridle ; 
Squander’d her youth and strength away, 
Brought on a premature decay, 
And through a scarcely moistened plain 
Crept unregarded to the main. 

Her sister glided on demure, 
With current equable and sure, 
Inflexibly pursued her course 
Of gentle but cuoncentred force, 
Collecting from a thousand hills 
The contribution of their rills, 

And rolling wide her growing wealth 
In crystal purity and health. 

Navies were wafted on her tide, 
Commerce and cities thronged her side, 
And with an all-o’erpowering sweep 
She breasted and repelled the deep. 
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In emblem here depicted see 
Profusion and economy. 
Profusion, crazed with debts and duns, 
To garret, jail, or gibbet runs : 
Economy her progress bends 
Through worthy means to worthy ends, 
By foes respected, loved by friends, 
With heaven’s own blessing on her store, 
‘* Much to bestow, yet gather more.” 


onnaifjeaiee C. H. 


WHARF AND AIRE. 
“ Says the clear Wharf to turbid Aire: 
Though thou be dark, and I be feir, 
Though thou run rougi, and I run even, 
Yet where thou drown’st one, I drown seven.” 
Old Yorkshire Rhymes. 
THE beauty of a crystal stream 
Is very oft the poet’s theme; 
And yet that beauty hath a smile 
Th’ impatient traveller to beguile. 
So smooth its aspect and so clear, 
Scarce any depth can deep appear : 
The bridge far off, he hates delay, 
The tempting ford invites his way, 
Hurry says, ‘* Yes ;” and Prudence, 
“< Na _ 
Lured by the shallow-seeming wave, 
He trusts, he tries, he finds a grave. 


Pity, but moralize his end ; 
A moment’s ear to caution lend. 
Full oft, by levity and haste, 
Fame, life, and fortune run to waste. 
Be thou inured to self-denial, 
Let every question have fair trial ; 
Take Truth, take Wisdom for a guide, 
And call Experience to decide. 


What? for advice to passion go? 
’Tis asking counsel of a fue. 


Overton. Cc. 8. 


pe 
SONNET. 
To ALexanper Cuatmers, Esq. 
On his Lives of the English Poets. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 


CHALMERS, I read thy biographic lore 
With the fond pleasure of a friend sincere, 
Thy judgment sound and moral worth re- 

vere, 

And still, the more I read, admire the more 

The vast abundance of thy mental store. 
Thy comments are sagacious, just and 

clear ; 

Candour and truth in ever € appear 
And well canst thou each Sead den -. areal 
Combine these proofs of literary pow’r, 

In which thy talents with such lustre shine, 
Then wilt thou nobly charm the studious 

hour, 

Enlarge our knowledge and our taste re- 

fine, 

For thou with Jounson’s pious zeal canst 

tower, 

His pure devotion not surpassing thine. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
a oo 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, Jan. 17. 


Mr. Ald. Wood brought in a bill to regu- 
late the navigation of steam-vessels on the 
river Thames. 

A bill was brought in by Mr. Sadler to 
regulate the labour of children in factories. 

Lord Ashley announced his intention not 
to resist the petition against his return for 
Dorsetshire, on account of the expenses 
which it would entail on him. 

The Lanp Revenue Bitt went into a 
Committee; and the clause for granting 
75,0001. for the completion of Buckingham 
House, was, with other clauses, agreed to, 
after some discussion. 

Mr. Warburton moved the second reading 
of his Anatomy Bitt; but, there not being 
40 members present, an adjournment took 
place. 

Jan. 19. Mr. Stanley moved for leave to 
bring in the Rerorm Bitt for leevanp. He 
stated that it was in the leading particulars 
similar to the Bill of last Session; though 
on some points it differed. Ireland was to 
return 105 Members. With respect to the 
franchise for counties, following up the prin- 
ciple of the English Bill, as regards lease- 
holders, it was proposed to give votes to 
those who had beneficial interests in leases 
for 14 years, and where the rent was 201. ; 
that regulation, it was thought, would be 
equivalent to the 50/. leaseholders of Eng- 
land—it being remembered, that Ireland 
was without 40s. freeholders. As to the 
boroughs, it was unnecessary to extend the 
principle of disfranchisement to them, be- 
cause there was not one of them that had 
not a population which would present a re- 
spectable constituency. It was only repuisite 
to extend the right of veting. It was there- 
fore proposed that all resident 10/. house- 
holders should have votes ; the payment of 
local taxes to determine the right to vote. 

_It was not proposed, however, as in Eugland, 
to continue the rights of the freemen be- 
yond existing interests. As to the right of 
voting in counties which were cities, free- 
holders and householders were tu be com- 
bined to form the constituency. Mr, 
Leader complained of the unsatisfactory and 
disproportionate character of the intended 
Bill—maintained that Ireland ought to have 
more members—and that the proposed mea- 
sure did not present the conservative link so 
requisite to preserve the interests and a goud 
understanding between the two countries. 
After some observations from Mr. Ruthven, 
Mr. Croker, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, leave was given to bring in the Bill. 
—The Lord Advocate then moved for leave to 
bring in the Rerorm Britt for Scoriano, 





In doing so he was very brief, because, 
with the exception of one or two minor 
points of detail, the Bill was similar to that 
of the last Session. The motion, however, 
led to a good deal of discussion, not as re- 
garded the arrangements of the Bill, but 
with respect to the number of the Repre- 
sentatives. It was stated that the English 
Bill, assuming that it was requisite to keep 
up the present number of 658, left a number 
to be disposed of, and that such deficiency 
was to be chiefly supplied in the representa- 
tion to be allotted to England; whereas, it 
was argued by Sir G. Warrender and others, 
that the quantum of Representation thus 
left ought to be spread in relative proportions 
over England, Scotland, and Ireland, instead 
of being limited to England. The motion 
was eventually agreed tu ; the Bill was after- 
wards brought in; and its second reading 
was fixed for ‘Thursday Feb. 2. 

Jan. 20. Lord J. Russell having moved 
the order of the day for the House going 
into a Committee on the Rerorm Bit, 
Sir R. Peel complained that the House 
was called upon to go into Committee to 
consent to the disfranchisement of 56 bo- 
roughs, and the principle upon which it was 
founded, without information as to the ne- 
cessary returns to guide their judgment. 
The Right Hon. Bart. trusted that Hon. 
Members would not: be drawn into such a 
plan, and declared that he would divide the 
House upon the point. Lord Althorp 
contended that the information required was 
not essential in this stage of the question, 
as the returns did not make any alteration in 
the schedules. After some further remarks 
from Sir-R. Vyvyan, Sir C. Wetherell, Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Goullbourn, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
C. Pelham, Sit C. Fortes, and Mr. Hunt, 
the House divided ; when there appeared for 
going intu the Committee, 152,—against 
it, 99. 

The House then went into Committee. 
On the question that ‘“‘each” of the 56 
boroughs in schedule A be disfranchised, 
Mr. Croker moved, as an amendment, that 
the number should be 51 instead of 56, ob- 
serving, that if Ministers had acted up to 
their original intentions, the borough of 
Westbury, which was not now to be found 
in either schedule, would have been includ- 
ed in the number of those boroughs which 
had been curtailed of their representatives 
by the Reform Bill. Sir R. Franco de- 
nied that any undue influence had been ex- 
ercised to induce the Government to give 
two. Members to Westbury. He should be 
a considerable sufferer by the present Bill ; 
but still he would support it, because he 
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thought Reform necessary for the benefit of 
the country. After a short but desultory 
discussion, the House divided, when the 
numbers were,—for the amendment, 123 ; 
for the original motion 198. 

The Anatomy Butt, on the motion of 
Mr. Warburton, was read a second time, the 
only dissentient voice being that of Mr. Hunt. 

‘The Intsh Rerorm Bit was also read a 
first time, and the second reading fixed for 
Friday, the 27th inst. 


Jan. 23. The House resolved itself into 
a Committee on the Rerorm Bitzi. On the 
question that each of the 30 boroughs in 
schedule B be disfranchised of one member, 
Mr. Goullourn requested some information 
why the word ‘ thirty” should be intro- 
duced in the clause- Lord Althorp defend- 
ed the course pursued by the Government in 
inserting 56 boroughs in schedule A, and the 
insertion of 30 boroughs in schedule B, al- 
though 41 were inserted in the former Bill ; 
bat in that Bill the number of representa- 
tives were reduced 23 (no diminution of the 
number was contemplated in the present 
Bill) ; 11 by the reduction of the number 
of boroughs in schedule B from 41 to 
30, and by giving the remaining twelve 
members to new towns. Mr. Goulburn 
justified the course he intended to pursue, 
for it was an act of injustice to bind the 
House to the disfranchisement of 30 bo- 
roughs, until proper information was laid be- 
fore the House, as to the propriety of adopt- 
ing such a course. He would move as an 
amendment, that the word ‘‘ thirty” be 
omitted in the clause. Sir J. Warrender 
and Sir R. Peel supported the amendment. 
—Lord J. Russell said, the question at 
present was not, whether any particular bo- 
rough fell within the line or not, but whether 
it would be expedient, on looking at the 
great number of small boroughs, to say 
whether so many as 56 ought to be disfran- 
chised. The great principle on which the 
Government acted was to diminish the repre- 
sentation of the smaller boroughs, and trans- 
fer the franchise to the large towns. 
Government had thought that the numbers 
ought to be 56 and 30; but that, however, 
was not the main question—the main ques- 
tion was, how to create a House of Commons 
which should represent the people of Eng- 
land ; and as there were many boroughs of 
nearly the same size, it would be for the Com- 
mittee to decide which should have the 
preference. Mr. Adeane and Mr. Croker 
supported the Amendment, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequeropposed it. Ona division 
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there appeared—for the original motion, 
210 ;—for the amendment, 112. 

The schedules C and D, (the details of 
which have been before explained) were agreed 
to, after a slight opposition; and the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth clauses were also agreed to. 
On clause 7 being proposed, which provides 
that the boundaries of cities, towns, and bo- 
roughs shall be defined by a subsequent 
Act, Sir R. Vyvyan objected to the pro- 
visions of the clause, on the ground that the 
Bill would pass before the boundaries of 
cities, towns, and boroughs, came before the 
House. Mr. Wilks considered the clause 
objectionable, and moved, as an amendment, 
*< That every borough should remain under 
the existing boundaries.” After a few 
words from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in explanation, Mr. Wilks did not insist upon 
his amendment. 

Sir J. Hobhouse moved the second read- 
ing of the Setect Vestries Amendment Bill. 
He said it was impossible the measure of 
last session could be acted upon. As it now 
stood it was in the power of any parochial 
authorities to prevent it from being carried 
into effect. On a division, there appeared 
for the motion, 40; against it, 44. 





Jan. 24. The House went into Com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill. The Committee 
proceeded from the 7th to the 11th clause, 
without opposition more decided than that 
of some little verbal criticism ; but on the 
clause respecting the appointment of the re- 
turning officer in places not now sending 
Members, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intimated that, inthe event of inconveniences 
arising, it was in contemplation to advise 
the Crown to grant charters to:places where 
Corporations were required, but where they 
might not exist.—Colonel Silthorpe objected 
most strongly to any division of the County 
of Lincoln, and moved an amendment, that 
all the words after the word ‘‘ Lincoln,” in 
line three of the clause, be omitted. The 
House then divided; when there appeared— 
For the original motion, 195 ; for Col. Si- 
thorpe’s amendment, 64. 

r. Warlurton moved that the Honse 
should go into Committee to consider of the 
salaries to be given to officers under the 
Anatomy Bill. On a division the numbers 
were—For going into Committee, 87 ; 
against it, 4. A resolution that a sum not 
exceeding 1001. be paid to each of the in- 
spectors under the Bill, and that the expen- 
ses of their offices be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund, was then agreed to. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
The French Civil List has, of late, occu- 
pied the attention of the Chamber of Depu- 
Gent. Mac. January, 1832. 
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ties, and has given rise to some tumultuous 
scenes in that assembly. The Chamber. was 
divided on the amount which the King ought 
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to receive; some proposed the sum of 
32,000,000 francs (half a million sterling,) 
some 15,000,000; the Committee recom- 
mended the latter grant. Ministers wished 
to have 18,000,000, but they were obliged 
to compromise for ,12,000,000, being 24 
millions less than Charles the Tenth en- 
joyed. The most tumultuous part of the 
debate took place on the 4th inst., when 
Comte de Montalivet, Minister of Public 
Instruction, was defending the provisions 
proposed by the Ministry. He warmly con- 
tended, that a large Civil List would enable 
the King the more liberally to. encourage 
the fine arts, and effectually to relieve mis- 
fortune. Towards the conclusion, he said, 
*¢ that if the enjoyment of luxuries was de- 
nied the King, it would be soon proscribed 
to his suljects.” This set the Chamber in a 
rage, to describe the effects of which would 
be a somewhat difficult matter. At one 
time, near twenty Members were to be seen 
thumping their desks and bawling out to the 
extent of their lungs. Many of the Deputies 
started up, and indignantly denouncing the 
expression, declared, that they acknowledged 
subjection to no jurisdiction but the law, to 
which the King of the barricades was as 
amenable as any other citizen of France, and 
with this protest actually left the Chamber. 
The Minister in vain attempted to explain: 
he could not obtain a hearing; and the tu- 
mult amongst the Members increased to 
such a height, that the President was 
obliged to adjourn the sitting. The debate 
upon the word sulject was continued on the 
following day. M. Barthe, another Minis- 
ter, and M. Montalivet himself, assured the 
Chamber, that the expression was not in- 
tended differently from the sense of the 
Charter, and a document was read, signed 
by M. Mauguin and another violent Member 
of the Opposition, in which they subscribed 
themselves the ‘‘ King’s most faithful sub- 
jects.” The Chamber, after some further 
squabbling, appears at length to have been 
pacified, and proceeded with the investiga- 
tion of the matters before it. A protest has 
been signed by M. Odillon Barrot and 109 
other Deputies against the expression in 
question. 

The Opposition in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties appear to carry every thing their own 
way. Palaces, forests, lands, opera-houses, 
&c. have been wrenched from the hands of 
the King, and thrown into the public stock. 
The chateau of Rambouillet, with its park, 
is alienated. Some lands and buildings con- 
nected with St. Cloud, Versailles, St. Ger- 
main-en-Laye, Compiegne, and other places, 
are ordered to be sold for the state. The 
royal residences at Strasburg and Bordeaux 
are to bedemolished. All these, with some 
hotels at Paris, are valued at about1 8,000,000 
of francs (or upwards of 700,000/.) How- 
ever, the Tuileries, the Louvre, St. Cloud, 
Versailles, Meudon, Fontainebleau, and 
Compiegne are left to the King. 


The Bill for the banishment of the elder 
branch of the Bourbons, and of the family 
of Buonaparte, has passed the Chamber of 
Peers, with a majority in its favour of 51. 

At a late sitting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, Baron de Humboldt presented the 
Academy with a cluster of crystals of 
emeralds, recently found in the middle re- 
gion of the Ural, to the north of Ekathe- 
rineburg. He had reccived it as a present 
from the Emperor of Russia; and he re- 
marked that it was not found in the carbu- 
retted schistus of transition, like the beautiful 
emeralds from Muzo mine, in Columbia, but 
in micaschistus, as is the case with the 
emeralds found in Upper Egypt. The Muzo 
emerald weighs 1,200 carats, but that of the 
Ural cluster 1,514. 


PRUSSIA. 


The newspaper price current published by 
the royal Prussian newspaper-office at Berlin, 
contains a list of 667 German, 177 French, 
72 English, 29 Italian, 28 Dutch, 15 Polish, 
11 Russian-German, 6 Danish, 5 Swedish, 
3 Hungarian, 2 Bohemian, 1 Spanish, 1 
Latin, and 1 modern Greek; in all 1013 
newspapers, literary journals, advertisers, and 
mercantile papers ; aud to every number a 
note is added, stating how often the journal 
is published, of how many sheets it consists, 
what the postage amounts to, and what is 
the whole cost. By the publication of this 
list, which is in every respect very interest- 
ing, the Prussian Government gives a manifest 
proof of its desire to encourage the commu- 
nication and propagation of knowledge. 


POLAND. 


Accounts from Warsaw describe the bar- 
barities exercised by the Russians towards 
the unfortunate Poles. The University has 
been shut. Orders have been given to all 
the establishments of education to discon- 
tinue the use of the Polish language, and to 
allow the youth of Poland only to learn 
Russian. The French language has been 
strictly prohibited in all seminaries of learn- 
ing, and forbidden even to be taught in pri- 
vate families. All the property, landed as 
well as moveable, of the most eminent pa- 
triots has been confiscated, though confisca- 
tion had long been abolished by Polish law. 
Prince Czartoriski, who is now in London, 
has received notice that his noble estates at 
Pulawy, on the Vistula, where he had col- 
lected an immense library and a great mu- 
seum, have been contiscated by the Emperor, 
and transferred to Paskewitch. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 


There is every probability of an early 
rupture between the Porte and the Pacha 
of Egypt, who has commenced hostilities 
against the Pacha of Syria, whom the Sultan 
has undertaken to support. Ibraham Pacha, 
so well known in Greece, has made himself 
master, without opposition, of Gaza, Jaffa, 
and Caffa, and pushed his advanced guard as 
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far as Acre. The Sultan is actively taking 
measures to oppose his further progress in 
Syria, and is building and equipping a fleet 
for operations in the Levant. 


COLUMBIA. 


By advices from South America, we learn 
that the republic of Columbia has ceased to 
exist, and that in its place we shall here- 
after find on the map three separate and 
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independent states, viz., Venezuela, New 
Granada, and the Equator. The Congress 
of New Granada, as it is called, met and was 
organized on the 20th October. Ignacio 
Marquez was elected president. Caicddo, 
the acting president of the Columbian re- 
public, transmitted his message on the day 
of their meeting, and afterwards, on the 
same day, his resignation. 


— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


The condition of Ireland is deplorable. 
All the elements of civilised society seem to 
be dissolved in that distracted country, 
doomed to suffer under the curse of Na- 
tional Unions and seditious demagogues, who 
have sworn the destruction of the sae 
Church, and the dismemberment of the em- 
pire. The Bank protected by the military— 
the Mail attacked, in open day, by an armed 
banditti—the midvight plunderer and assas- 
sin, in defiance of the laws, spreading terror 
and desolation throughout the land—the 
farmers and peasantry every where refusing 
to pay tithes—and the Protestant Church 
reduced to the most abject state of humilia- 
tion. Such is the state of alarm among the 
Protestants, that 300,000 names have been 
added in a few days to the Orange lodges in 
Dublin. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 
The following is an abstract of the net 
produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in 
the years ended 5th January 1831 and 1832. 
1831. 1832. 
Customs. .....£16,343,561 £15,336,715 
Excise ......+2- 16,895,775 14,830,875 


Stamps........ 6,605,291 6,500,910 
Post Office .... 1,358,011 1,391,006 
Taxes .......+ 5,013,405 4,864,342 
Miscellaneous .. 601,302 409,322 





£46,817,345 £42,833,170 

Decrease on the year, ....+. £3,984,175 
The Population Returns have been printed 
by order of Parliament. From the sum- 
mary of this document we find that the po- 
pulation of England was, in 1801,8,331,434; 
in 1811, 9,538,827; being an increase of 
14% percent. In 1821, 11,261,437, being 
an increase of 174 per cent.; and in 1831, 
13,089,338—an increase of 16 per cent. 
The increase within the last thirty years has 
beeu 4,757,904. The summary of the an- 
nual yalue of real property in England was 
49,744,622l.; in Wales, 2,153,801/.; and 
in Scotland, 6,652,655/.; making a total of 
58,551,078/. The population of Wales 
stands thus: in 1801, 541,546; in 1811, 
611,788 ; in 1821, 717,438; andin 1831, 


805,236. ‘That of Scotland as follows: in 
1801, 1,599,368; in 1811, 1,805,688; in 
1821, 2,093,456; and in 1831, 2,365,807. 
The summary of Great Britain is as follows : 
in 1801, 10,942,646; in1811, 12,609,864, 
being an increase of 153 per cent. ; in 1821, 
14,391,631, an increase of 14 per cent.; 
and in 1831, 16,537,398, an increase of 15 
per cent. In 1801, the number of females 
in Great Britain was 5,492,356; in 1811, 
6,269,650, an increase of 14.15 per cent. ; 
in 1821, 7,254,613, an increase of 15.71 
per cent.; and in 1831, 8,375,780, an in- 
crease of 15.45 per cent. The population 
of London (that is the metropolis) was in 
1801, 864,845; in 1811, 1,009,546; in 
1821, 1,225,694; and in 1831, 1,474,069 ; 
males, 684,441; females, 789,628. 

The last returns to the House of Com- 
mons that have been published, state the 
amount of Poor Rates collected in England 
and Wales, within the year, to have been 
8,111,422/., being an increase of eight per 
cent. on the previous year. 

Extensive repairs have taken place at Nor- 
wich Cathedral. Several houses built against 
the walls have been removed; and various 
beautiful arches, and other important fea- 
tures, have been disclosed. The south front 
has been renewed, but is disfigured with a 
great coloured clock. The stalls of the 
choir have been cleansed from their ‘* beauti- 
fying”’ impurities, and restored to their pris- 
tine chesnut. The supplied finials and 
crocket-work have been carved by Mr. Ol- 
let, an ingenious carpenter, of Mulberton ; 
and the whole has been executed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Salvin, the architect, 
of London, 

Jan. 2. His Majesty’s Commission for 
the trial of the prisoners implicated in the 
late outrages at Bristol, (see vol. ci. ii. 459,) 
aud also for the delivery of the gaol of all 
other oftenders, was opened in the Guildhall 
of Bristol. Great preparations had been 
made to resist any efforts which might be 
attempted hy the lovers of outrage. The 
Duke of Beaufort, Lord Chief Justice Tin- 
dal, Sir W. E. Taunton, and Sir J. B. Bo- 
sanquet formed the commission.—On the 
4th of January, Williain Clarke, Pat. Kear- 
ney, James Williams, Daniel Higgs, James 
Gregory, and John Kayes were put to 
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the bar, charged with having riotously and 
feloniously assembled, on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, and demolished his Majesty’s gaol and 
the house of the governor. After a long 
trial, which continued two days, the jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty against all the 
prisoners, with the exception of Williams, 
who was declared not guilty. — Thomas 
Evans Bendall, aged 19, and James Simms, 
aged 18, were also found guilty of having 
destroyed by fire a palace belonging to the 
Bishop of Bristol—On the 6th, Michael 
Sullivan, Tho. Gregory, Cornelius Hickey, 
John Snooks, Wm. Reynolds, and Rich. 
Vines, were found guilty of demolishing 
houses.—On the 7th, Geo. Andrews, Pat. 
Baruett, Benj. Broad, Stephen Gaisfurd, and 
Timothy Collins, were found guilty of demo- 
lishing houses. — Captain Lewis was also 
put upon his trial for killing and slaying a 
little boy, named Tho. Morris, by shooting 
him with a pistol, but acquitted.—The la- 
bours of the Commission terminated this 
day. Eighty-one offenders had been con- 
victed; five of whom were left for execution, 
and nineteen were to be transported for life. 
Several of the others were sentenced to 
transportation for seven years, and the rest 
to various terms of imprisonment. On the 
27th instant, four of the convicts (Davis, 
Clarke, Kayes, and Gregory,) were exe- 
euted in front of the new gaol, amidst a vast 
assemblage of people. 

Jan. 6. The Nottingham Special Com- 
mission commenced with the trial of Geo. 
Beck, who was found guilty of being con- 
cerned in burning the silk mill at Beeston, 
belonging to Mr. Lowe, whereby property 
amouating to 14,0001. was destroyed. The 
next day, Geo. Hearson, Tho. Shelton, and 
John Armstrong were found guilty of partici- 
pating in the above outrage. The 11th, Chas. 
Burkins, Val. Marshall, and Tho. Whitta- 
ker were tried and found guilty of setting 
fire, on the 10th of Oct. to the dwelling- 
house of J. Musters, esq. of Colwich-hill, the 
gentleman who married Miss Chaworth of 
Annesley, celebrated as being the object of 
Lord Byron’s earliest attachment. Sentence 
of death was passed on five of the condemned, 
and on four others death has been recorded. 

Jan. 14. A most destructive fire broke out 
this morning at Glasgow, by which a court 
of three sides, (Queen’s-court,) of great ex- 
tent, occupied chiefly as warehouses, was 
burnt to the ground. The value of the pro- 
perty destroyed is estimated at 150,0001. 
Unhappily two lives were lost. Mr. D. N. 
Penman, a promising young man, about 22 
years of age, fell a victim in endeavouring 
to save property from the shop of his father, 
Mr. Peninan, bookseller; and a fireman was 
killed by falling from a ladder upon the 
spikes of an irun railing. 

The Cholera.—The following is a chroni- 
cled synopsis of the progress and effects of 
this pestilent disease. On the 2d Dec. last, 


the Cholera (from Sunderland) made its first 
appearance at Newcastle; and on the 23d 
at Haddington in Scotland. On the 25th, 
the disease broke out with great violence at 
Gateshead, which is merely separated from 
Newcastle by a bridge over the Tyne. So 
rapid was its progress, that on the 26th, 
there were reported 39 cases, 10 of which 
were fatal. On the 27th there were 59 
new cases,.and 32 deaths; besides 43 cases 
in Newcastle. At the same time three deaths 
were reported at Houghton-le-Spring, and 
three at Hartley. The disease has gradual- 
ly extended itself to the neighbouring vil- 
Jages and townships during the month of 
January ; and on the 24th, according to of- 
ficial reports, the cases stood thus :—Re- 
maining at Sunderland 2; total, since com- 
mencement of the disease, 536 ; deaths 202: 
—at Newcastle 72 ; total 837 ; deaths 260: 
—at Gateshead 5 ; total 386; deaths 138 :— 
at N. Shields and Tynemouth 17; total 97; 
deaths 37 :—at S. Shields and Heplurn Col- 
liery 2; total 6; deaths 2:—at Newburn 
21 :—at Wallsend 4:—at Killingworth 2; 
dead 1 :—at Hetton 52; total 276; deaths 
59 :—at Haddington and vicinity, N.B. 4 ; 
total 54 ; deaths 24 :—at Tranent, N.B. 26; 
total 49 ; deaths 20 :—at Mussellurgh, N.B. 
46; total81; deaths 29. ‘Totals from places 
where the disease has ceased 317 ; deaths 
103. Total from commencement of the dis- 
ease 2322; deaths 771. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Jan. 7. The new Stage Coach Act came 
into operation, which lately passed through 
parliament, fur the avowed purpose of allow- 
ing the omnibuses and short stages to take 
up and set down passengers in the streets, 
for the accommodation of the public, who 
would then be able to ride a Jong distance 
for the moderate charge of from 6d. to 1s. 
Under the old act of parliament, any stage- 
coach driver taking up a passenger in the 
streets, and setting him down in the streets, 
was liable to a penalty of not less than 5/. 

Jan. 10. The inhabitants of Greenwich 
were amused Ly a man walking under the 
surface of the water in the Thames, immedi- 
ately opposite the Royal Hospital. A craft 
was moored off the stairs, to which was af- 
fixed a ladder, down the steps of which the 
exhibitor descended into the water. He was 
dressed in a manner so as to exclude the 
water from penetrating, and upon his head 
he wore a sort of helmet, which covered his 
face, and in which there were two small 
bull’s-eyes, whereby he was enabled to see. 
During the exhibition he remained under 
water nearly twenty minutes. 

Jan.11. The new Court of Bankruptcy 
was opened. Until some more convenient 
place is appointed, the Court will hold its 
sittings, by favour of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, in the Committee Room 
No. 12. The four Judges took their seats 
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in the following order : on the right of Chief 
Justice Erskine, Mr. Justice Pell; on his 
left, Mr. Justice Cross and Mr. Justice 
Rose. 

Jan. 17. The annual meeting of the 
proprietors of stock in St. Katharine Dock 
Company, was held at the Dock House, 
Tower-hill, for the purpose of declaring a 
dividend, and on other affairs; Thomas 
Tooke, Esq. in the chair. From the returns 
made relative to the trade, it appeared that in 
1830 the number of vessels that had entered 
the St. Katharine Docks was 893, com- 
prising an aggregate tonnage of 141,771- 
tons, but that in the last year, 1,089 ves- 
sels had entered the docks, of the tonnage 
of 177,248 tons, making an increase in the 
trade of 196 ships, and 35,477 tons. From 
the general details of the business of the 
docks, it appeared that in the last year there 
had heen an increase above the Pool of 372 
ships, and 70,796 tons. The earnings of 
the St. Katherine Docks, in the last half- 
year, had been above 40,000/. A dividend 
of one and a half per cent was agreed to, and 
the meeting adjourned. 

Jan. 24. A general meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Law Institution was held at their 
new building in Chancery-lane, fur the accept- 
ance of the charter of incorporation recently 
granted in their favour to Messrs. Adling- 
ton, Brundrett, Frere, and W. Tooke. The 
latter gentleman was called to the chair, 
and prefaced the reading of the charter by 
observing, that they were assembled on oc- 
easion of the most interesting and at the 
same time gratifying event which could 
occur to them in their professional capacity 
—to receive and accept his Majesty’s Charter 
of Incorporation, who had thus graciously 
granted his royal sanction to their under- 
taking, and to the useful purposes to which 
the building was devoted. Their predecessors 











frequently adverted to the importance of 
that object, which they considered as unat- 
tainable, but which it had been the good 
fortune of the Managers of this Institution 
to achieve. It would be a waste of that 
most precious of all commodities, time, to 
insist upon what they were all equally, if 
not better, able to appreciate than himself, 
the value of the boon conferred. He should, 
therefore, only observe, that their profession 
had thus for the first time obtained a per- 
manent local habitation and a corporate 
name; it should be their care, as it was 
their. duty, so to occupy and employ the 
one as to redound to the credit of the ather. 
The charter was then read, and the following 
resolutions unanimously agreed to :— 

That his Majesty’s royal charter as now 
read be accepted, That the thanks of the 
Incorporated Law Society be offered to Mr. 
Tooke for his zealous and successful assist- 
ance iu obtaining his Majesty’s Royal Charter 
of Incorporation, and for his general atten- 
tion to the interests of the Society, and to 
the business of this meeting. That the 
thanks of this meeting be offered to Mr. 
Bryan Holme for his exertions in the original 
formation of the Law Institution, which 
have led to the establishment of this Incor- 
porated Law Society. That the cordial 
thanks of this meeting be offered to the 
Committee of Management for the continu- 
ance of their zealous and able exertions in 
the affairs of the Institution. 

The meeting, which was most numerously 
and respectably attended, then separated, 
apparently highly gratified by the acquisition 
of the charter, and with the effect of the 
handsome and convenient building, by the 
contemplated arrangements and appropri- 
ation of which it is intended to give effici- 
ency to the charter. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazetre Promotions. 


Dec. 23. Capt. Stevens, to be Equerry to 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

Dec. 31. The Rev. W. Lowther Sisson, 
of Gayton-le-Marsh, Lincoln, to take the 
surname and bear the arms of Wayet, in 
addition to that of Sisson. 

Jan. 2. W. Smith, esq. to be Commissary 
Judge, and H. Macaulay, esq. to be Com- 
missioner of Arbitration, to the British and 
Foreign Commissions at Sierra Leone, for 
the suppression of illegal slave trade. 

Jan. 2. The Right Hon. John-Francis 
Baron Howden, to take the surname of 
Caradoc, instead of Cradock. 

Jan. 6. The Hon. H.R. F. Wellesley to 
be Secretary to his Majesty’s Legation at 
Stutgardt. 

Jan. 7. Christoplher-Wilson Newberry, 


of Furnival’s-inn, in compliance with the 
will of his maternal uncle, Heury Wilson, 
esq. to take the surname, and bear the arms, 
of Wilson only. 

Jan. 9. Henry Torrens D’Aguilar, esq. 
to Le Page of Honour to His Majesty. 

Jan. 20. Dr. Cornwallis Hewett, M. D. 
to be Surgeon Extraordinary to his Majesty. 
2d Life Guards, Lieut.-Col. R, M. 
Oakes, to be Major and Lieut.-Col. 








EccuesiaSTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. F. Oakley, Preb. in Lichfield Cath. 

Rev. W. Wilson, D.D. Preb. in Winchester 
Cath. 

Rev. B. Brooke, Storey P.C. co. Ferma- 
nagh. 

Rev. A. W. Brown, Pytcliley V. co. North- 
almptoun, 
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Rev. Hare Tullycorbett R. co. Monaghan. 

Rev. B. Gilpin, Barnham Westgate R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. G. Harris, Errigal V. co. Monaghan. 

Rev. J. T. Hawley, Eversley R. Hants. 

Rev. E. Herbert, Hilflyn V. co. Limerick. 

Rev. J. Hinckley, Sheriffhales V. co. Staff. 

Rev. M. Long, St. Mary’s P. C. Penzance, 
Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Muckleston, Wichnor R. co. Staff. 

Rev. E. Nepean, Heydon R. Norfolk. 

Rev. L. Noel, Lavendon-cum-Brayfield V. 
Bucks. 

Rev. G. Preston, Tasburgh R. Norfolk. 

Rev. — St. George, Dromore R. co. Down. 

Rev. J. T. Symons, Trevalga R. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. R. Taylor, Town Barningham R. 
Norfolk 

Rev. W. H. Trim, Sandford Creas R. Som. 

Rev. J. R. Young, Sidavereck R. co. Fer- 
managh. 

Rev. G. Ware, Ashton R. co. Somerset. 

Rev. G. E. Webster, Grandisburgh R. Suff. 

Rev. J. Wing, Steventon V. Beds. 

Rev. ‘T. Woodriffe, Calbourne R. Hants. 

Cuapuains. 
Rev. C. C. Beaty, to the Earl of Portmore. 
Rev. H. W. Lloyd, to Viscount Melbourne. 


ye 
BIRTHS. 


Jan. 5. At Warrington Grange, Glou- 
cester, the seat of Josiah Gist, esq. the 
Hon. Mrs, Samuel Gist, a son and heir. 

Jan. 6. At Newcastle-on-Tyne, the lady 
of Lieut.-Col. Holloway, R. Eng. a dau. 

Jan. 8. At Oxford, the wife of the Rev. 
E. B. Pusey, Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
a dau. 

Jan. 13. At Belle Vue, Forton, the wife 
of Capt. Amos, 35th Reg. a dau. 

Jan. 15. At the Rectory, Langton Her- 
ring, the wife of the Rev. F. J.C. Trenow, 
a dau. 

Jan. 18. In Portland-place, the Countess 
of Sheffield, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 28. At Paignton, the Rev. T. G. 
Hall, late Tutor of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, to Eliza, second dau. of the Rev. 
John Lane Kitson, late Vicar of Ashburton. 
—31. At Llanllwni, David Joues, esq. 
banker, of Carmarthen, to Margaret, ouly 
dau. of D. Jones, esq. of Bailybedw. 

Lately. At York, James Carter, jun. 
Ald. and son of James Carter, esq. Mayor 
of Portsmouth, to Emma, third dau. of the 
Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, of York. At 
Brighton, the Hon. Cha. Anderson Pelham, 
eldest son of the Right Hon. Lord Yar- 
borough, to the Hon. Adelaide Maude, dau, 
of Lord Hawarden. At her father’s, 
Major.-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B. 
Lieut.-Governor of Portsmouth, Miss Maria 








Wellesley Campbell, to the Hon. C. H. 
Norton, M. P. for Guildford. 

Jan: 3.. At Millbrook, the Rev. Wm. 
Grime, of Horncastle, to Eliz. Mary, dau. 
of the late Major Baynton. At Buck- 
ingham, H. Rawson, esy. of Leicester, to 
Emma-Augusta, only dau. of Major Mac- 
donald, of Buckingham———4. At Thover- 
ton, the Rev. J. P. Sydenham, of Bickleigh, 
to Sarah, only dau. of the late J. Pugh, 
esq. At Malpas, the Rev. T. W. Lang- 
shaw, to Mary Anne Maria, dau. of W. 
Reynolds, esq. Malpas House, Monmouth. 
At Kilkhampton, Cornwall, the Rev. E. 
A. Rouse, to Eliz. Mary, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. Davis, Rector of Kilkhampton.—— 
Ed. Hobhouse, esq. son of the late Sir Benj. 
Hobhouse, Bart. to the Hon. Hester Char- 
lotte Graves ——5. At Marston, the seat 
of the Earl of Cork, the Rev. John Brams- 
ton, to Clara-Sandford, only dau. of Major- 
Gen. Sir Nich. Trant. At St. Pancras 
Church, Capt. Gardner, to Hellen, dau. of 
the late P. Carnegy, esq. of Lower Forfar- 
shire. At Cranham, Essex, D. A. Morel, 
esq. of Langham-place, to Anna Maria, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. T. Ludbey, Rector of 
Cranham. 5. At Doncaster, Sam, Earn- 
shaw, esq. to Ann, second dau. of the late 
John Wall, esq. of Kirk Sandhall. Vs 
At Camberwell, the Rev. Orlando T. Dobbin, 
to Eliz. Garwood, dau. of W. Woollaston, 
esq- 10. At Ilfracombe, John Somers 
Down, M.D. to Jane, the third dau. of 
Rear-Adm. Bowen. At Benton, Rich. 
Fleetwood Shawe, esq., of Brantingham 
Thorp, near South Cave, to Anna, eldest 
dau. of Col. Bell, late 36th regt. At 
Tettenhall, H. Straubenzee, esq. of Speni- 
thorne, Yorkshire, and late of 14th Light 
Dragoons, to Henrietta, eldest dau. of Sir 
J. Wrottesley, Bart. M. P. and niece to 
the Earl of Tankerville. At the Savoy, 
C. Thomson, esq. Attorney-gen. of St. 
Kitts, and eldest sun of the late C. Thom- 
son, esq. to Maria, only dau. of N. Byrne, 
esq. of Lancaster-place. At St. James’s, 
Robert, eldest son of Robert Snow, esq. of 
Saville-row, to Georgiana, eldest dau. of 
Roger Kynaston, esq. of St. James’s-place. 
At Clapham, the Rev. C. Lawson, of 
Richmond, to Frances, second dau. of the late 
T. Borrodaile, esq. of Streatham-common. 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, esq. third son 
of Josiah Wedgwood, esq. of Maer-hall, 
Staffordshire, to Frances Emma, dau. of 
the Rt. Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh, M. P. 
11. At St. David’s Church, J. P. Esten, 
esq. Bar.-at- Law, eldest son of the Hon. J.C. 
Esten, Chief Justice of Bermuda, to Ann 
Fred. dau. of J. Hutchinson, esq. late of 
Bermuda. 19. At Cambridge, the Rev. 
S. Tomkins, of Stepney College, to Caroline, 
third dau. of J. Ingle, esq. 23. At Step- 
ney, the Rev. W. Tayler, Rector of Stoke- 
Newington, to Martha Anne, second dau. 
of the late A. Wilson, esq. of Edmonton. 
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CouNTESS OF ORKNEY. 

Dec. 30. At Beaconsfield, aged 75, 
the Right Hon. Mary O’Brien, Countess 
of Orkney, Viscountess of Kirkwall, and 
Baroness of Dechmont, co. Linlithgow, 
in the Peerage of Scotland (1696) ; first 
cousin to the Marquis of Thomond. 

There has hitherto been only one Earl 
of Orkney, &c, the titles (which are in- 
heritable by females, according to the 
ancient laws of the Scottish peerages) 
having devolved in succession on three 
heiresses. The first grantee of these 
titles was Lord George Hamilton, fifth 
son of William Douglas, Duke of Ha- 
milton, and Anne in her own right 
Duchess, the heir of the first family of 
Hamilton. George Earl of Orkney was 
succeeded in 1737 by his eldest daugh- 
ter Lady Anne, who was married to Wil- 
liam O’Brien, fourth Earl of Lnecbiquin 
(her first cousin by their mothers, who 
were sisters to the first Villiers Earl of 
Jersey); to the Countess Anne suc- 
ceeded, in 1756, her eldest daughter, 
Lady Mary O’Brien, who also was mar- 
ried to her first cousin, Murrough the 
next Earl of Inchiquin, created Marquis 
of Thomond in 1801 ; and they left one 
only surviving daughter, whose death 
we now record. 

Of her birth the following singular 
anecdote has been related. The Coun- 
tess, her mother, was deaf and dumb, 
and was married, in 1753, by signs. She 
lived with her nusband at his seat, Ros- 
tellan, on the harbour of Cork. Shortly 
after the birth of her first child—the 
lady now deceased—the nurse, with con- 
siderable astonishment, saw the mother 
cautiously approach the cradle in which 
the infant was sleeping, evidently full of 
some deep design. The Countess, hav- 
ing perfectly assured herself that the 
child really slept, lifted an immense 
stone which she had concealed under 
her shawl, and, to the horror of the 
nurse, who, like all persons of the lower 
orders in her country, was fully im- 
pressed with an idea of the peculiar cun- 
ning and malignity of ‘*dumbies,” lift- 
ed it with an intent to fling it down ve- 
hemently. Before the nurse could inter- 
pose, the Countess had flung the stone, 
—not, however, as the servant had ap- 
prehended, at the child, but on the fluor, 
where, of course, it made a great noise. 
The child immediately awoke, and cried. 
The Countess, who had louked with ma- 
ternal eagerness to the result of her ex- 
periment, fell on her knees in a transport 


of joy. She had discovered that her 
child possessed the sense which was 
wanting in herself. She exhibited on 
many other occasions similar proofs of 
intelligence, but none so interesting. 

Lady Mary O’Brien was born Sept. 4, 
1755 ; and succeeded her mother May 
10, 1791. She married Dec. 21, 1777, 
the Hon. Thomas Fitzmaurice, second 
son of John Earl of Shelburne, and 
uncle to the present Marquis of Lans- 
downe ; and was left his widow Oct. 28, 
1793, having had issue an only child, 
Thomas Lord Viscount Kirkwall, F.R.S. 
and S.A. He was M. P. for Heytesbury 
1802-6, for Denbigh 1819-18; and died 
Nov. 28, 1820; leaving, by the Hon. 
Anna-Maria de Blaquiere, sister to the 
present Lord de Blaquiere, (who survives 
him), two sons : 1. the Right Hon. Thos.- 
John-Hamilton Fitzmaurice, now Earl 
of Orkney, born in 1803; who was 
lately an unsuccessful candidate for 
Aylesbury ; he married in 1826 the Hon. 
Charlotte Isabella Irby, second daughter 
of Lord Boston, and has four sons; 2. 
the Hon. William Edward Fitzmaurice, 
Captain of the 2d Life Guards. 

Lapy FiTzGERALD AND VESEy. 

Jan. 5. In Dublin, the Right Hon. 
Catherine Baroness Fitzgerald and Ve- 
sey, uf Clare and Inchicrunan, co, Clare. 

Her Ladvship was the younger dau. 
and co-heiress of the Rev. Henry Vesey, 
grandson of John Lord Archbishop of 
Tuam, and nephew to Jobn first Lord 
Knapton, the grandfather of the present 
Viscount de Vesci ; her mother was Mary, 
daughter and coheiress of George Gerry, 
Esq. She was married, in 1782, to the 
Right Hon. James Fitzgerald, Prime 
Serjeant of Ireland, who still survives ; 
and was created a Peeress of Ireland in 
1826, at which period ber eldest son, 
the Right Hon. William Vesey Fita- 
gerald, was a member of the Wellington 
administration as Pay-master of the 
Forces. 

Her Ladyship had three sons and four 
daughters: 1. Elizabeth, who died an 
infant; 2. John-Vesey, who died in 
1794; 3. the Right Hon. William now 
Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey, and Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county of Clare; he 
has filled various important offices in the 
State, and before the last change of mi- 
nistry sat in the Cabinet a3 Treasurer of 
the Navy and President of the Board of 
Trade; he'was formerly Knight in Par- 
liament for the county of Clare, from 
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which seat he was ejected in a memor- 
able contest with Daniel O’Connell ; and 
has sat in the present Parliament for the 
borough of Ennis; his Lordship bas ne- 
ver married ; 2. the Hon. and Very Rev. 
Henry Vesey Fitzgerald, D.C. L. Dean 
of Kilmore ; who with his elder brother 
took the name of Vesey before his own 
in 1815 ; he married, in 1825, Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter and coheir of the 
Jate Standish Grady, of Elton, co. Li- 
merick, Esq. and sister to Lord Vis- 
count Guillamore, by whom he has three 
@aughters : 5. the Hon. Mary-Geraldine, 
who became, in 1809, the third wife of 
Sir Ross Mahon, of Castlegar, co. Gal- 
way, Bart.; 6. the Hon. Letitia, mar- 
ried in 1814 to John Leslie Foster, Esq. 
a Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, 
and cousin to Lord Viscount Ferrard ; 
and 7. the Hon, Catherine-Geraldine 
Fitzgerald. 

Sin CarnaBy HaGcerston, Bart. 

Dec.3. At Haggerston Castle, North- 
umberland, aged 75, Sir Carnaby Hag- 
gerston, the fifth Bart. of that place(1643). 

He was born in May, 1756, the eldest 
son of Sir Thos. Haggerstun, the fourth 
Baronet, by Mary, daughter of George 
Silvertop, of Minster Acres, in North- 
umberland, Esq. ; and succeeded his fa- 
ther Nov. 1, 1777. He was for many 
years a distinguished member of the 
haut ton; but sume years ago retired to 
his family residence and estates at Hag- 
gerston, where he was, from the whole 
tenour of his conduct, beloved by his 
numerous and rich tenantry, not less 
than by his neighbours, and was looked 
up to and considered by the poor and 
the unfortunate as their father and pro- 
tector. 

Sir Carnaby married, Aug. 3, 1785, 
Frances, daughter of Walter Smythe, of 
Bambridge in Hampshire, Esq. second 
son of Sir John Smythe, the secund Bart. 
of Esbe, co. Durham, and Acton Bur- 
neli, co. Salop ; by whom he had one 
son, who died in infancy; and one 
daughter Mary, married in 1805 to Sir 
Thomas- Massey Stanley, the present and 
ninth Bart. of Hooton, in Cheshire. 
The Baronetcy bas devolved on his ne- 
phew Thomas, eldest son of Thomas Hag- 
gerston, Esq. of Sandoe, and afterwards 
of Ellingham, in Northumberland, Esq. 
Sir Thomas married Margaret, only 
child of William Robertson, of Lady- 
kirk, in Scotland, Esq. and by that lady, 
who died in 1823, has five daughters. 
He has three surviving brothers, who 
are unmarried, 





Joun Spencer, Eso. 
Dec. 17. At Breda, aged nearly 64, 


John Spencer, Esq. D.C.L. of Wheat- 
field, in Oxfordshire ; first cousin and 
brother-in-law to the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

Mr. Spencer was born Dec. 21, 1767, 
the eldest son of Lord Charles Spencer 
(second son of Charles the seeond Duke 
of Marlborough, K G., and elder brother 
of the late Lord Robt. Spencer, of whom 
we gave a memoir in our number for last 
August), by the Hon. Mary Beauclerk, 
only daughter of Vere Lord Vere, and 
sister to Aubrey fifth Duke of St. Al- 
ban’s. He was created D.C.L. at Oxford 
July 4, 1793. He was elected M. P. for 
Wilton in 1801, and again in 1802, and 
vacated his seat May 12, 1804, on being 
appointed Receiver-general of the county 
of Oxford. 

Mr. Spencer married Feb. 6, 1790, his 
first cousin Lady Elizabeth Spencer, se~ 
cond daughter of George third Duke of 
Marlborough, K. G.; and by her Lady- 
ship, who died Dec. 11, 18!2, had issue 
four daughters and two sons: I. Frede- 
rica, who died Nov. 15, 1799, in her 
ninth year; 2. Georgiana-Elizabeth ; 3. 
George-John, who died at Baden, in 
Germany, Aug. 14, 1820, in the 28th year 
of his age ; 4, the Rev. Frederick- Charles, 
who is recently deceased (and is noticed 
in our Oct. Magazine, p. 378), leaving 
issue by a sister of the present Sir Francis 
Morland, Bart. a daughter and two sons ; 
5. Caroline-Susannah, married January 
14, 1830, to the Viscomte Charles de 
Mentque; and 6. Elizabeth, married 
April 22, 1823, to Lacy Romsey, Esq. 
Clerk of the Bills in the Treasury. 





Joun Martin, Esq. M.P. 

Lately. At Chislehurst, Kent, John 
Martin, Esq. a banker in Lombard- 
street; and for twenty years a burgess 
in Parliament for Tewkesbury. 

Mr. Martin was the eldest son of 
James Martin, Esq. for thirty-seven 
years the greatly respected representa- 
tive of Tewkesbury, a character of whom 
appeared in our pages on his death in 
1810 (see our vol. Lxxx. i. 184), and of 
whom a full and interesting memoir has 
recently been published in Bennett’s 
History of Tewkesbury. 

Mr. Jobn Martin was a candidate to 
succeed his worthy father at the general 
election of 1807, but was successfully 
opposed by Charles Hanbury Tracy, Esq. 
and resigned at the close of the secund 
day’s poll, when the numbers were—for 
Christopher Codrington, Esq. {the former 
member), 229; Mr. Tracy, 220; and Mr. 
Martin, 124. At the next election, bow- 
ever, in the year 1812, both Mr. Cod- 
rington and Mr. Tracy resigned; and 
John Edmund Dowdeswell, Esq. and 
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John Martin, Esq. were returned with- 
out opposition ; as they: have been at 
every subsequent election. Mr. Mar- 
tin’s fatal illness is attributed to his 
close attendance during the whole of 
the protracted and harassing debates on 
Reform, in favour of which measure he 
gave his vote. 

He married, in 1803, Frances, daughb- 
ter of Richard Stone, Esq. a banker in 
London, and of Chislehurst in Kent; 
and has left issue two daughters and 
three sons: Frances-Penelope; John ; 
James ; Robert; and Emily. His second 
son, Richard, who was a member of New 
College, Oxford, died at Bath June 5, 
1829, aged 23. 

R. A. Cricxitt, Eso. 

Lately. Robert Alexander Crickitt, 
Esq. of Smyth’s Hall, Essex, formerly 
M. P. for Ipswich, from 1807 to 1820, 

Mr. Crickitt was the son of Charles 
Alexander Crickitt, Esq. a Proctor in 
Doctors’ Commons, Recorder of Ipswich, 
and for eighteen years, until bis death 
in 1803, M. P. forthat town. In 1806, 
the former members having both re- 
tired, the gentleman now deceased be- 
came one of four candidates, whose 
numbers at the cluse of the poll stood as 
follow : 

Richard Wilson, Esq. ..... 367 
Capt. the Hon. R. Stopford 358 
R. A. Crickitt, Esq. ......182 
Colonel Gibbon ..........176 

The two former were in consequence 
declared duly elected ; but at the next 
election, in the following year, Mr. 
Crickitt was more successful. After the 
polling had, for the first time, extended 
to a second day, the numbers were as 
follow : 

Sir Home Popham. ......397 
R. A. Crickitt, Esq. ...... 388 
Richard Wilson, Esq. ....327 
R. H. A. Bennett, Esq. .. .. 320 

In 1812 be was rechosen, with John 
Round, Esq. without opposition ; but in 
1818 he had to sustain another violent 
contest. At the close of the poll the 
numbers were : 

R. A. Crickitt, Esq. ......425 
William Newton, Esq. ....422 
Henry Baring, Esq. .... ..389 
Sir William Bolton ......362 

Such were the exertions made by both 
parties to bring the voters from the most 
distant places, tbat this election con- 
tinued for six days ; and on the third day 
Mr. Baring was at the bead of the poll. 
A scrutiny was demanded; but its result 
did not alter the relative positions of the 
parties. 

The ardour of the struggle had, how- 
ever, by no means subsided during the 
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two years which elapsed before the next 
general election in 1820. It is a perti- 
nent proof that political parties are ne- 
ver at a loss for a subject of ‘‘celebra- 
tion,” that in 1819 Mr. Baring’s friends 
dined together at the Bear and Crown, 
in Ipswich, to celebrate the anniversary 
of his becoming an [unsuccessful] candi- 
date! nor does it weaken the ridiculous 
light in which this festival appears, when 
we find that in the following year, when 
the next election took place, Mr. Bar- 
ing’s name was no longer at the freemen’s 
service. ‘* Those,” however, “may laugh 
who win;”’ and, as we are told in ano- 
ther proverb, that “‘the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,” so the good 
results of this dinner may be estimated 
by the fact that, after a very violent con- 
test, the “ yellow party” were at the 
next occasion triumpbant. After six 
days, the numbers on the poll appeared 
to be, for 
William Haldimand, Esq. 483 
Thos. Barrett Lennard, Esq.482 
Robert Alex. Crickitt, Esq. 474 
John Round, Esq.........424 
A scrutiny was demanded, and, after it 
had been carefully made, Mr. Crickitt 
was placed at the head of the poll with 
a majority of thre; Mr. Haldimand se- 
cond, retaining his majority of one over 
Mr. Lennard. A member of each party 
was thus returned; but the matter was 
not allowed to rest in this posture. A 
petition was presented to the House of 
Commons ; Mr. Crickitt found himself 
unable to defend his return, and he finally 
retired from the contest, and from the 
representation, by allowing four votes 
to be struck off his poll. 

Mr. Crickitt served the office of 
Bailiff of Ipswich in the year 1805-6, 
when he was elected one of the Common 
Council, an office which he subsequently 
resigned. 

Mr. Crickitt’s father erected the Bank- 
buildings, and commenced the Blue Bank 
in Ipswich, in the year 1786; and con- 
tinued at the head of the firm until his 
death. He also established banks at 
Colchester and Chelmsford, in which 
the gentleman now deceased succeeded 
him. In consequence of the panic in 
1826, during the general run on country 
banks, the bank at Chelmsford gave 
way, “* to the universal regret,” says Mr. 
Clarke in bis late History of Ipswich, 
from which we have gleaned all the fore- 
ging particulars, ‘‘ of every person, who 
bad ever known or transacted. business 
with Mr. Crickitt ; for his honour and 
integrity were equal to his urbanity, and 
persons of all parties spoke of his losses 
with sorrow, and of his conduct with 
respect.” The Ipswich bank stood firm : 
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and the Chelmsford bank, by a recent 
dividend, bas completed a partition of 
16s. in the pound. The bank has now 
become the property of Mrs. Crickitt, 
who was the eldest daughter of Corne- 
lius Kortwright, Esq. of Highlands, Es- 
sex, and was married to Mr, Crickitt in 
1313. 





DaniEt GI1Lks, Eso. 

Dee. 27. In the Albany, in his 72d 
year, Daniel Giles, Esq. D.C. L. of 
Youngsbury, Hertfordshire. 

Mr. Giles was the only son of Daniel 
Giles, Esq. a Governor of the Bank of 
England, who, in 1796, purchased the 
manor of Youngsbury, in the parish of 
Standon ; he died July 8, 1800, aged 75, 
leaving a fortune of 170,000. (see our 
vol. Lxx. p. 798.) 

The gentleman now deceased was a 
member of Hertford College, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1784; he was created D.C. L. July 5, 
1810. He was afterwards called to the 
bar, as a member of the Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. He. practised in the Court 
of King’s Bench, and occasionally at- 
tended the circuit. In 1802 he was re- 
turned to Parliament as one of the 
members for East Grinstead, for which 
borough he was re-elected in 1806; and 
in the Parliament of 1807-12, he sat for 
St. Alban’s. His politics were of the 
Whig party. On the committee of the 
Irish Additional Force Bill, in 1805, he 
pointed out a gross error, which was im- 
mediately rectified by Mr. Pitt. Mr. 
Giles tock an active part in the prosecu- 
tion of Lord Melville; and moved for a 
continuance of the Committee of Naval 
Inquiry, which bad detected the irregu- 
lar conduct of that nobleman ; on which 
Mr. Pitt immediately arose and assured 
the House, that *‘ the Viscount had ten- 
dered his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted by his Majesty.” Mr. Giles not 
long after brought ina bill to amend the 
law of forgery. 

During the war, Mr. Giles command- 
ed the Standon volunteers. He served 
the office of High Sheriff of Hertford- 
shire in 1816. 

In. 181) Mr. Giles bought the manor 
of Thundridgebury ; and, as the estate 
adjoined his own, he pulled down the 
large old mansion-house there, of which 
a view is engraved in our vol. LXxxl. i. 
609. 





GEorGE Pocuin, Esq. 

Dec. 29. At Barkby Hall, Leicester- 
shire, after a long and severe illness, 
aged 45, George Pochin, Esq. 

This gentleman was the representa- 
tive of an old family of the first rank 
among the Leicestershire gentry, of 
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which a pedigree will be found iw Mr. 
Nichols’s History of that County, vol. 11. 
p- 51. -He was baptized at Loughbo- 
rough, Sept, 26, 1786, being the younger 
son of Thomas Pochin, Esq. of that 
town, by Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph 
Bird, of West Leke, co. Notts. and 
Mary, afterwards Lady Every, and 
fourthly and lastly the wife of the late 
Ashton Nicholas Mosley, Esq. (see our 
vol. c. i. 379). 

Mr. George Pochin successively inhe- 
tited the estates of bis grandfather’s cou- 
sin-german, William Pochin, Esq. of 
Barkby, who was Knight in Parliament 
for Leicestershire from 1780 until bis 
death in 1798 ; and those of Col. George 
Pochiu (younger brother to William), 
at Bourne, in Lincolnshire, which were 
inherited from his mother, the heiress 
of the Trollopes of that place. The 
Bourne property was, however, first be- 
queathed to the Colonel’s widow ; and 
those of the Pochins at Barkby were be- 
queathed first tu the old squire’s sister 
Mary, and next to Charles William Po- 
chin, Esq.elder brother of George. Mrs. 
Mary Pochin died unmarried in 1804 ; 
and C, W. Puchin, Esq. who was Sheriff 
of Leicestershire in 1816, died June 13, 
1817, when his brother George succeed- 
ed to Barkby. He was Sheriff of the 
county in 1828, and.bas left a young 
family. 





Tuomas STEvens, Eso. 

Jan.14. At his seat, Cross, near Tor- 
rington, Thomas Stevens, Esq. Recor- 
der of Exeter, Barnstaple, and Torring- 
ton, and a Major in the North Devon 
regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 

This gentleman was a brother of the 
Rev. John More, Archdeacon of Exeter, 
and nephew and heir to Henry Stevens, 
Esq. of Cross, who died in 1802. In 1807 
he also acquired the manor of Vielston, 
in Buckland Brewer, together with the 
great tithes of that parish, and other 
estates, by bequest of John Cleveland, 
Esq. M.P. who was descended from a 
younger branch of Stevens : on this oc- 
casion, Mr. More took the name and 
arms of that family. It was supposed 
he would also have succeeded to a con- 
siderable part of the property of Lord 
Rolle, whose first cousin, the Hon. Chris- 
tian Rolle, was the mother of Henry 
Stevens, Esq. above-mentioned. 

Educated at the bar, he early displayed 
talents of a superior order, and in 1826 
he was elected by the Chamber of Exe- 
ter to fill the honourable and responsible 
office of Recorder of that city. On Mon- 
day, Jan. 9., Mr. Stevens sat in the Court 
of Quarter Sessions in Barnstaple ; and 
on Tuesday at the Quarter Sessions at 
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Southmolton ; and on each of those days 
complained of indisposition in his head. 
A tumultuous assemblage of people at 
_ Torrington on the following days, called 
forth his active exertions both as a ma- 
gistrate and an officer, and probably in- 
creased the excitement which disease 
had previously begotten in bis mind. 
On Friday evening he wrote a letter to 
agentieman which bore strong indiea- 
tions of great mental agitation. In this 
perturbed state he retired to his room 
on the evening of Friday. In the morn- 
ing, the report of a pistol was heard 
from the dressing-room, which induced 
Mrs. Steveus te basten thither; and, on 
entering she caught her husband in her 
arms, deluged in blood flowing in tor- 
rents from a wound inflicted in his 
throat, which caused his death within a 
very short period. Mr. Stevens was a som- 
nambulist, and it was surmised by some 
that the fatal act was committed in that 
period of unconsciousness. Having in 
this way quitted his bed, under appre- 
hensions that an attack was meditated 
on his mansion-house, and the servants 
(at that huur) not instantly answering to 
his call, be first fired a pistol in the di- 
rection of the shrubbery, and then with 
a razor cut his throat. 

This distressing event has deprived so- 
ciety of the services of a man eminently 
distinguished for legal knowledge, and 
well fitted for the diseharge of the ar- 
duous duties of the judicial bench. He 
was a rigid and zealous Tory, and was 
supposed to possess much influence over 
the Corporation of Exeter. His bearty 
appearance gave promise of a lung life; 
he was an active country gentleman; a 
most affectionate husband and a tender 
father ; a good and considerate landlord 
aud a kind master; and a humane and 
benevolent man. He has left two chil- 
dren. 





GENERAL ToRRIJOS. 

Dec. 10. At Malaga, aged about 43, 
General Torrijos, the Spanish Constitu- 
tional leader, 

He was of the ancient family of Bor- 
jas (the Italian branch of which is well 
known under the name of Borgia); and 
during his boybood was bred up in the 
royal palace, as a Page of Honour to 
Charles the Fourth. He emerged, as 
was the custom, when under sixteen 
years of age, a Captain in the infantry 
regiment of Ultonia, forming part of the 
Irish brigade. For the following twelve- 
month he prosecuted bis studies as an 
engineer. At the commencement of the 
war in 1809 be was promoted to the 
rank of Major; and, in the course of the 
war, was frequently, though so young g 
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man, distinguisbed by his skill and bra- 
very, and intrusted with difficult ser- 
vices, which he performed with energy 
and discretion. At 19, when only a 
Lieut. Colonel, he was preferred to many 
officers of higher rank, and appointed to 
command the advanced division of the 
army of Catalonia. 

The Irish General Doyle had taken 
him by the baud early in the war, and 
never dropped it until, in 1812, he was 
made Colonel of the Tiradores (fusileers) 
de Doyle, which regiment he brought to 
a high state of discipline, and led most 
gallantly to victory on many occasions, 
He was the person who was selected by 
Genera} Doyie to lead a sortie from Tor- 
tosa, in 1810, under the eye of the Cap- 
tain-General Henry O'Donnel, and in 
presence of the whole Spanish army of 
that division ; his orders were to drive 
with 300 grenadiers the French piquets 
from a certain height, and to take post 
there.” He gallantly obeyed the first 
part of the order, but disobeyed the lat- 
ter part, by following the enemy into 
their very encampment, where, after an 
hervic resistance and great loss, he was 
obliged to surrender. General O’Don- 
nel, afterwards Count of Abisbal, the 
best officer in Spain, said to his army— 
** I will crown Torrijos with a wreath of 
laurel for bis gallantry, and then shoot 
him for disobedience of orders.” When 
the Tiradores of Doyle joined General 
Murillo’s division, Torrijos established 
in it a lodge of Freemasons, called 
Doyle’s Lodge. 

In 1813, be joined with his regiment 
the fourth army, which was incorpo- 
rated with the British corps under Lord 
Hill. At the bartle of Vittoria, Torrijos 
commanded the 2d brigade of infantry ; 
was recommended to the Spanish go- 
vernment by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and promoted to the rank of Brigadier- 
General, in which he distinguished him- 
self at the battle of the Pyrennees, and 
throughout the French campaign. 

The known liberal sentiments of Tor- 
rijos, and his services in the cause of 
freedom, occasioned his imprisonment 
in 1817 in the gaol of the inquisition, 
where be remained for three years a so- 
litary captive. In 1820 be shared the 
triumph of the patriots, and held a va- 
riety of important commands. In 1823, 
he was called from the command of the 
constitutional army in Biscay and Na- 
varre to fill the situation of Minister of 
War; and wasthen described as “ active, 
indulgent and gallant ; a good son, an 
excellent husband, and an amiable friend. 
He is particularly partial to the English 
and cordially hates the French.” 

His plans of defensive operations 
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against the French army were paralysed 
by weakness or treachery at head-quar- 
ters. Nevertheless, the last capitulation 
to the French troops was made by Tor- 
rijos, as commandant of Carthagena and 
Alicant, long after the Duc d’Angou- 
leme was in possession of Cadiz, and the 
Constitutional Government had ceased 
to exist. The terms which he obtained 
were most honourable, both for the 
townspeople and the troops. Torrijos 
emigrated from Spain, passed some time 
in England, and has ever since employed 
himself ia efforts to overthrow the hated 
rule of Ferdinand VII. He recently left 
Gibraltar, and landed with fifty-two 
companions at Malaga, trusting, from 
the treacherous promises of the governor 
(Moreno), to head an effective insurrec- 
tion. Having been surrounded by troops, 
the whole fifty-three were shot, without 
trial, in the market-place of that town ; 
King Ferdinand having issued a decree 
last October, commanding that Torrijos, 
by. name, and other constitutionalists, 
should be instantly shot, wherever they 
might be laid hold of. Among his fel- 
low-sufferers was an Irishman named 
Robert Boyd, a native of the county of 
Derry, and brother to Mr. W. Boyd, of 
the Irish bar. 

As a politician, Torrijos failed from 
the frankness and generosity of his dis- 
position, which rendered him almost in- 
capable of distrust. His manners were 
gentle, his sentiments noble, his prin- 
ciples upright, and his morals pure. He 
has left a widow, a daughter of the an- 
cient house of Velasco. 


Cox. Sir T. N. Hitt, K.C.B. 

Jan.4, Aged 47, Colonel Sir Thomas- 
Noel Hill, K.C.B., T.S. and M.J., Com- 
mandant of the Cavalry Depdt, Maid- 
stone; youngest surviving brother to 
General Lord Hill, G. C. B. the General 
commanding in Chief, and son-in-law to 
Lord Teignmouth. 

He was born Feb. 14, 1784, the se- 
venth son of Sir John Hill, the third 
Bart. of Hawkstone, in Shropshire, by 
Mary daughter of John Chambre, esq. of 
Peyton, in that county. He entered 
the army as a Cornet in the 10th dra- 
goons Sept. 25, 1801; was appointed 
Lieutenant in 1803, Captain in 1805; 
Captain in the 53d foot 1806; and a 
Major, serving with the Portuguese 
army in the Peninsula, Feb. 16, 1809. 
He commanded the Ist Portuguese re- 
giment at the battle of Busaco, the siege 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, the battles of Sala- 
manca and Vittoria, and siege of St. Se- 
bastian. For these services he had the 
honour of wearing a cross with one 
clasp ; and the Portuguese order of the 
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Tower and Sword, which he received 
permission to accept March 11, 1813. 

He attained the brevet of Lt.-Col. in 
1811; subsequently served as an Assist- 
ant Adjutant-general in Flanders and 
France, and was present at the battle of 
Waterloo. He received the honour of 
knighthood July 28, 1814 ; and was no- 
minated a Knight Companion of the 
Bath, on the enlargement of that order, 
Jan. 5, 1815. He also received the Ba- 
varian order of Maximilian Joseph, for 
his conduct at Waterloo. He was ap- 
pointed Captain and Lieut.-Colonel of 
the grenadier guards July 25, 1814; and 
Colonel by brevet 1825. Previously to 
his appointment to his late command 
at Maidstone, he was Deputy Adjutant- 
general in Canada. 

Sir T. N. Hill married July 27, 1821, 
the Hon. Anna-Maria Shore, fourth 
daughter of Lord Teignmouth; by whom 
he had issue: 1. Anna-Maria, born 
1822; 2. Louisa Charlotte, born 1823 ; 
3. Henry-Noel, born 1824; 4. Horace- 
Frederick, born 1827. 


Lt.-Co.. BRERETON. 

Jan. 11. At Redfield Lodge, Law- 
rence Hill, Bristol, in his 50th year, 
Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Brereton, late 
Inspecting Field-officer of the Bristol 
district. 

Lieut.-Col. Brereton was born in the 
King’s County, May 4, 1782. In 1797 
he went as a volunteer tu the West In- 
dies, with bis uncle, Capt. (now Colonel) 
Coghlan, of the 45th regiment. In 1798 
he vbtained an Ensigncy in the 8th 
West India regiment; and was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant in the 
same corps in 1801. He was engaged 
in the taking of the Danish and Swedish 
West India Settlements ; and continued 
in that part of the world until the re- 
duction of his regiment in 180%. In 
April, 1803, he was appointed to the 
2d West India regiment; but, during 
that year, he served in Jersey, where he 
acted as Adjutant to the first West India 
battaliun, raised for the defence of that 
island. In April, 1804, he received a 
Captaincy in the Royal African corps; 
and, being separated from it, served in 
the same grade in the Royal West India 
rangers. He acted as Brigade-Major to 
his relative Brig.-Gen. Brereton, Go- 
vernor of the island of St. Lucia; and 
served in that capacity until the General 
returned to Europe, early in 1807. In 
1809 he was at the capture of Marti- 
nique, and during that year he was ap- 
pointed Brigade-Major to Major-Gen. 
Wale, in Barbadoes. He held that rank 
at the taking of Guadaloupe in 1810; 
and proceeded in 1811, in command of 
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the left wing, to the colony of Surinam ; 
whence he was removed to the garrison 
of Mount Bruce, in Dominica; and then 
returned to Europe in 1813, in conse- 
quence of ill-bealth and the injuries he 
had sustained in a hurricane that year. 

In July, 1815, he was appointed Licut.- 
Colonel of the Royal African corps, and 
Lieut.-Governor of the settlements and 
garrisons of Senegal and Goree, on the 
west coast of Africa; whence he re- 
turned, in consequence of ill-health, in 
Dec. 1816. 

In 1818 be went to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was placed in command of the 
garrisons upon the frontiers of the co- 
lony. A domestic calamity recalled him 
to England in March, 1819; but he 
again proceeded to the Cape in the au- 
tumn of that year, as Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 53d regiment, and remained in com- 
mand of Cape Town until March, 1823; 
having been transferred, as Lieut.-Col., 
to the Royal York Rangers in Feb. 1820, 
and to the 49th regiment in Aug. 1821. 
He became Inspecting Field-officer of 
the Bristol district, by exchange with 
Lt.-Col. Daniell, in July, 18¢3. The 
officers of the regiment presented him, 
through Sir Henry Torrens, the Colonel, 
with a sword valued at 200 guineas, 
Every step in his military career was ob- 
tained without purchase; and, during a 
service of nearly thirty-four years, he 
was only one year and a quarter on 
half- pay. 

The unfortunate accident of the late 
riots at Bristol placed him in a situation 
which he had not encountered in all his 
previous military experience. Like many 
other men upon whom command unex- 
pectedly devolves, he was unequal to a 
great emergency. In every line of life 
valuable people in subordinate.capacities, 
discover themselves inadequate to a due 
discharge of leading duties. Colonel 
Brereton was evidently a humane and 
amiable man of this description; and 
was not made of “stuff stern enough” 
for the late crisis. 

A Court-Martial having been formed 
to examine into his conduct, had already 
sat during four days ; and it appears that 
Lt.-Col. Brereton was very deeply af- 
fected by the course of evidence against 
him, which was on the last day produced. 
After the rising of the Court-martial, he 
went to Reeve’s Hotel, where his gar- 
dener met him with his gig, and he re- 
turned home about 12 at night. He re- 
tired to his bed-room about a quarter 
before three ; the housekeeper heard the 
report of a pistol, and immediately called 
the gardener and footman; they went 
into his room instantly, and found bim 
lying on the bed quite dead. He had 
shot himself through the heart, and 
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must have died instantly ; be was com- 
pletely dressed, with the exception of his 
coat. A coroner's inquest returned a 
verdict of “« Temporary Derangement.” 

The facts produced against Lieut.- 
Colonel Brereton were certainly too 
strong for bim to combat so as to vindi- 
cate his character as a military-man; but 
he erred from feelings of humanity, and 
therefore his fate has excited universal 
commiseration, He could not endure 
the idea of shedding blood, even when 
the urgent call of duty made it impera- 
tively necessary. Forgetting that the 
humanity of a soldier, under such cir- 
cumstances, towards a guilty rabble, bas 
all the effect of cruelty tu the innocent 
citizens, he neither discerned with the 
requisite precision, nor acted with the 
promptitude which the exigency of the 
occasion demanded. The censure of 
those who were most bitter in their con- 
demnation of him when living, extends 
no further, now that he has made his 
fearful and rash appeal from a tribunal 
of his fellow-creatures to the judgment- 
seat ofGod. The proceedings under the 
Court-martial must have preyed upon 
a mind naturally of the kindest descrip- 
tion, and of the most feeling character. 

Among the documents he had col- 
lected, with a view to bis defence, were 
testimonials from the deceased Generals 
Bowyer and Sir Thomas Trigg—from 
Sir George Beckwith, Sir Charles Wale, 
Sir John. Keene, and Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor, There was also a testimonial from 
Sir Henry Torrens, under whom he acted 
as Lieut.-Colonel of the Royal African 
corps; and a letter from the late Duke 
of York, which recommended Colonel 
Brereton to the particular attention of 
Lord Charles Somerset, then Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Col. Brereton was married in London, 
to Miss Olivia Ross, who died three 
years ago, leaving him two daughters, 
one born May 2, 1826, and the other 
Oct. 2, 1828: who are left dependent on 
their maternal uncle, Col. Coghlan. 

The remains of Lt.-Col. Brereton were 
interred very early in the morning of the 
16th at Clifton Church, near those of his 
late wife ; and were attended tothe grave 
by Col. Coghlan, Major Ellard, Lieut. 
Francis the Adjutant of the district, Dr. 
Loinsworth the District Surgeon of the 
Forces, George Lunell, Esq., and T. M. 
Evans, Esq. the sulicitor who conducted 
the defence. 

Lt.-Cot. MacponaLD, F.R.S, 

Aug.1\6. At his residence, Summer- 
land Place, Exeter, aged 72, John Mac- 
donald, Esq. Fellow of the Royal and 
Asiatic Societies, formerly Lieutenant- 
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Colonel of the Royal Clan-Alpine re- 
giment. 

This accomplished and amiable gentle- 
man was the only son of the celebrated 
Flora Macdonald, who so materially as- 
sisted Prince Charles in evading the Eng- 
lish soldiery in 1746. It is stated in the 
account of the Rebellion published under 
the title of *‘Ascanius,’’ that she was 
the daughter of Mr. Macdonald, a tacks- 
man or gentieman farmer, of Melton, in 
South Uist, and was in 1746 about 
twenty-four years old, It is also said 
that ber portrait was painted in London 
in 1747, for Commodore Smith, in whose 
ship she had been brought prisoner from 
Scotland. Mr. Croker adds, in his late 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson, that he 
has not been able to trace that portrait ; 
but it may be remarked that there are 
three prints of this celebrated lady, one 
a mezzotint by M‘Ardell, from A. Ram- 
say; another mezz. by J. Faber, 1747, 
from T. Hudson ; and the third engraved 
by Johnson. In Dr. Johnson’s letter to 
Mrs. Thrale in 1773, in which he de- 
scribes his visit to Flora Macdonald, it 
is stated, **She and her husband are 
poor, and are going to try their fortune 
in America.” Mr. Croker remarks that 
they did emigrate to America; but re- 
turned to Sky, where she died on the 
4th of March, 1790, leaving a son, Col. 
John Macdonald, and a daughter, still 
alive in Sky, married to a Macleod, a 
distant relation to the Macleod. ‘* It is 
remarkable (adds Sir Walter Scott) that 
this distinguished lady signed her name 
Flory, instead of the more classical 
orthography. Her marriage contract, 
which is in my possession, bears the 
name spelled Flory.” (Croker’s edition 
of Boswell, vol. 11. p. 417.) 

*©f well recollect,’ remarked the late 
Colonel, when speaking of the results of 
Sir Walter Scott’s writings, in our Ma- 
gazine for Nov. 1828, *‘ my arrival in 
London, about balf a century ago, on 
my way to India; and the disapproba- 
tion expressed in the streets of my Tar- 
tan dress; but now I see with satisfac- 
tion the variegated Highland manufac- 
ture prevalent, as a favourite and tasteful 
costume, from the humble cottage to 
the superb castle. To Sir Walter Scott’s 
elegant and fascinating writings we are 
to ascribe this wonderful revolution in 
public sentiment” 

Mr. Macdonald passed many years in 
the service of the East India Company, 
andattained the rank of Captain in the 
corps of engineers on theBengal establish- 
ment. Inthe years 1794, 1795, and 1796, 
he carried on at Bencovlen, in Sumatra, 
and at S:. Helena, a continued series of 
observations on the diurnal variation of 


the magnetic needle, which he commu- 
nicated in 1798 to the Royal Society, 
and which were afterwards published in 
the Philosophical Transactions. He was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1800. 

About that time he returned to Eng- 
land, and was appointed Lieut.-Colonel 
of the Royal Clan-Alpine regiment, and 
Commandant of the Royal Edinburgh 
Artillery. He was for some time sta- 
tioned in Ireland. 

In 1803 he published, in two volumes 
12mo, ‘* Rules and Regulations for the 
Field Exercise and manceuvres of the 
French Infantry, issued Aug. 1, 1791; 
translated from the French, with expla- 
natory notes, and illustrative references 
to the British and Prussian systems of 
Tactics,” &c. &c. 

In the following year, when he be- 
longed to the ist battalion of Cinque 
Ports Volunteers, he published another 
similar work, entitled ‘‘ The Experienced 
Officer; or, Instructions by the General 
of Division, Wimpffen, to his sons, and 
to all young men intended for the mili- 
tary profession ; being a series of rules 
laid down by General Wimpffen, to en- 
able officers of every rank to carry on 
war, in all its branches and descriptions, 
from the least important enterprises and 
expeditions, to the decisive battles which 
involve the fate of Empires. With notes, 
and an introduction.”’ 

In 1807, being then chief engineer at 
Fort Marlborough, be published two 
more volumes, translated from the 
French, with explanatory nates of * In- 
structions for the conduct of Infantry 
ou actual service,” which are reviewed 
at length in the Monthly Review, N.S. 
vol. lix. p pp. 73-80. 

His last work of this nature was a 
translation of ** The Formations and Ma- 
neuvres of Infantry, by the Chevalier 
Duteil,” 1812, 12mo (vide ibid. vol. lxix. 
311-320). 

In 1811 be published in folio an essay 
on harmonics, under the title of “A 
Treatise explanatory of the principles 
constituting the practice and theory of 
the Violincello.”’ 

We shall now advert to another sub- 
ject, which Col. Macdonald for many 
years ardently pursued. In 1808 he 
published in 8vo, **A Treatise on Tele- 
graphic Communication, naval, military, 
and political.” (Vide ibid. vol. lviii. pp. 
160-175.) In this he proposes a new te- 
legraphic system ; and in 1816 he issued 
a Telegraphic Dictionary, extending to 
150,000 words, phrases, and sentences. 
The Directors of the East India Com- 
pany liberally granted 400/. towards its 
publication; and the Colonel received 
testimonials to the utility of his plan, 
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from Mr. Secretary Barrow of the Admi- 
ralty, and Sir Harry Calvert, Adjutant- 
general, which will be found adduced in 
his first communication to our pages on 
the subject, in June, 1816. Ocher let- 
ters of bis, on the Telegraphic science, 
will be found in our vols. LXxxVi. ii. 517 5 
xCV. ii. 122; xev1. i. 315-8. 

But the most favourite subject of his 
scientific researches, was the Magnetic 
Poles and the variation of the Magnet ; 
which, as we have before noticed, was 
that of his first published labours, in the 
Philosophical Transactions. On this to- 
pic be contributed no less than sixteen 
letters to this Miscellany, which were 
inserted in vols. xc. ii. 485; XcI. i. 67, 
ii. 38; xem. ii, 209-214; xc. i. 123, 
ii. 395-8, 502-6; xciv. i. 211-214, ii. 
549-51, 628-33; xcv. ii. 404-6; xCvI. 
ii. 120-7 5 xcvut. i. 500, ii. 389; xcrx. ii. 
23-8, 594-9. He wrote on the kindred 
subjects of the immensity of the uni- 
verse, in vol. xcv. i. 590; theories of the 
earth, xcvil. ii, 107 ; a description of a 
remarkable water-spout which he wit- 
nessed near Prince Edward’s Island, 
xcevi. ii. 582; on growth in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and the in- 
crease of cold above the clouds, xcvil. 
ii. 596. 

Col. Macdonald entertained deep re- 
ligious sentiments, as is apparent in 
most of his writings, and particularly in 
letters on the repairs of churches and 
cathedrals, vols. xcvil. ii. 3003 XCVIIL. 
ii. 415 ; and the decorum of public wor- 
ship, vol. xcv. ii. 400; xcvi. 1.210. He 
was a Reformer, before such opinions be- 
came the fashion, and described his plans 
of a moderate Parliamentary Reform in 
our vols. XCill. i. 422; xcvil. i. 4125 c. 
1.516. His last communication was on 
the Ballot, in our number for February 
last. He was not, however, like some 
of our modern liberals, an apologist and 
admirer of Buonaparte; but frequently 
endeavoured to show the true character 
of that scourge of the human race, in 
our vols. xcul. ii. 196; xc. i. 591-6; 
xcix. i. 111. On Ireland, where, as we 
bave mentioned, he was for some time 
quartered, he wrote in our vols. XCIIL. i. 
422; xciv. ii. 604; xcv. i. 506; and on 
his native country, and the Celtic lan- 
guage, in vol. xciv. ii. 125 xcvin. 392; 
and on Ossian, c. ii. 220. He also ad- 
dressed Mr. Urban on the following mis- 
cellaneous subjects : the forgery of bank 
notes, vol. LXXXvViII. ii. 409; the public 
funded debt, xc. i. 216; a suggested 
improvement in the sailing of ships, 
XClll. i. 4833 experiments on bread, 
XCV. ii, 120; tribute to the memory of 
the Duke of York, xcvul. i. 3, 101: defi- 
ciency of measure in wine-bottles, xcix. 


Osituary.—Capt. Henry Foster, F.R.S. 
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ii, 224; distresses of manufacturing and 
labouring classes, c. i. 106;° the court of 
Chancery, 202; the Thames tunnel, 
504; Mr. Owen's projects and machi- 
nery, ibid. ii. 302-4; the constabulary 
force, 406. 

Colonel Macdonald bad resided for 
twelve or fifteen years in the city of Ex- 
eter. Whilst there be maintained a high 
character for charity and benevolence ; 
his name was to be found in the sub- 
scription lists of nearly, if nut quite, all 
the charitable institutions of that neigh- 
bourhood—in assisting in the manage- 
ment of which his time and experience 
were readily granted. His remains were 
interred in Exeter Cathedral, under- 
neath the south tower, not far distant 
from the spot selected for the repose of 
General Garde and Dean Palmer; and 
were consigned to their earthly resting 
place with every token of respect and 
regret from a large portion of private 
friends and others. Five mourning 
coaches and four were followed by a long 
line of private carriages. 

Captain Henry Foster, F.R.S. 

The late Capt. Henry Foster, R. N. 
F.R.S. the circumstances of whose death 
were recurded in our last volume, Pt. i. 
p- 643, and a brief narrative of his voy- 
age in Pt. ii. p. 64, was thus noticed by 
the Duke of Sussex, in his late Anniver- 
sary speech, as President, to the Royal 
Society :—** Captain Henry Foster was a 
member of the profession which, under 
all circumstances, is so justly celebrated 
for activity and enterprise, and which, 
when wanting the stimulus of war, has 
on many occasions lately distinguished 
itself by the zealous and successful cul- 
tivation of those studies and the practice 
of those observations, which are so es- 
sentially connected with the improve- 
ment of navigation. He accompanied 
Captain Basil Hall, in the Conway, in 
bis well-known voyage to South Ame- 
rica, and assisted him materially in bis 
pendulum and other observations. He 
afterwards joined Captain Parry in the 
second of his celebrated voyages; and 
at Port Buwen and other statious within 
the Arctic Circle, be made, with the 
assistance of Captain Parry and others, 
a most valuable and extensive series of 
observations upon the diurnal variation, 
diurnal intensity of the magnetic needle, 
and upon other subjects connected with 
terrestrial magnetism and astronomical 
refractions, which formed an entire 
fourth part of our Transactions for 1826, 
and was printed at the special expense 
of the Board of Longitude. For these 
papers he received the Cupley Medal; 
and the Lords of the Admiralty acknow- 
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ledged their sense of the honour which 
was thus conferred upon the profession 
to which he belonged, by immediately 
raising him to the rank of Commander, 
and by appointing him to the command 
of the Chanticleer upon a voyage of 
discovery and observation in the South 
Seas. It was during the latter part of 
this voyage that he perished by an un- 
fortunate accident ; but J am happy to 
say that the public is not likely to lose 
altogether the benefit of bis labours, 
and that he has left behind him an im- 
mense mass of observations of various 
kinds, which the Lords of the Admiralty 
have confided partly to this Society, and 
partly to the Astronomical Society, with 
a view to their publication in such a 
form as may best serve the interests of 
science, and may most tend to establish 
the character and fame of their lamented 
author.” 





Rev. Fearon Fattiows, F.R.S. 

On the occasion mentioned in the 
preceding article, H. R. H. the President 
of the Royal Society paid the following 
tribute to the memory of the Rev. Fea- 
ron Fallows, F.R.S., who was briefly no- 
ticed in our number for October, p. 378: 
—‘¢ The Rev. Fearon Fallows was a dis- 
tinguished contemporary of Sir John 
Herschel at Cambridge, and throughout 
his life an ardent cultivator of astrono- 
mical science. In the year 1821 be was 
appointed Astronomer Royal at the Cape 
of Good Hope, to which place he imme- 
diately proceeded, though provided only 
with a small transit and an altitude and 
azimuth instrument, a clock, and a few 
other absolutely necessary appendages 
of an observatory. In the course of the 
two following years he completed a ca- 
talogue of 273 southern stars, which 
was published in our Transactions for 
1824, The delays which subsequently 
took place in the building of the obser- 
vatory, which was not completed before 
1828, and the want of those capital in- 
struments which were required to put it 
into complete operation, although they 
did not interrupt or check either the 
industry of his research or the accuracy 
of his observations, yet by making them 
necessarily imperfect, deprived them of 
a very considerable part of their value. 

«When the wural circle at last arrived, 
and when he at length imagined himself 
in possession of the means of effecting 
the great object of his ambition, by 
making the catalogues of the stars of the 
southern hemisphere rival, in accuracy 
and completeness, those of the northern, 
he found new difficulties meeting him in 
the derangements occasioned in so large 
an instrument, by embarking, disem- 
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barking, and fixing it, thus producing 
errurs which were nearly irremediable 
in the absence of the original maker, or 
of any superior artist. In the midst of 
these harassing discouragements he was 
attacked by severe illness, and at the 
same time deprived of bis assistant by a 
similar cause; yet even under these 
afflictions he continued true to his duty, 
and in a letter to one of his friends a 
short time before bis deatb, he describes 
himself as being carried daily in a blan- 
ket by his servants from his sick room 
tu the observatory for the purpose of 
winding up his clocks and chronometers. 
His disease at last assumed the form of 
an incurable dropsy, and he died a short 
time before his intended embarkation 
for England, whither at last he had re- 
luctantly consented to return, when his 
recovery at the Cape was pronounced to 
be hopeless. 

“Iu the course of the year 1829 he 
made, iu conjunction with Captain Ro- 
nald and Mr. Johnstone, a very complete 
series of pendulum observations, which 
were published in our Transactions for 
the year 1830: and the Lords of the 
Admiralty are in possession of a very ex- 
tensive series of astronumical observa- 
tions made during the last seven years of 
his life, which it is to be hoped that, be- 
fore long, they will cause to be given to 
the public.” 





Sik THomas ManTELL, F.S.A. 

Dec. .... At Dover, Sir Thomas Man- 
tell, Knight, F.A., L., and H.SS. 

This gentleman was descended from an 
old Sussex family; but was very distantly 
related to the celebrated geologist, Gi- 
deon Mantell, esq. F.R.S. their ancestors 
(according to a pedigree in Berry’s Kent- 
ish Genealogies, p. 332) branching off at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Sir Thomas was the only son of Thomas 
Mantell, surgeon, of Chilham in Kent, 
by Catharine, daughter of the Rey. 
Jobn Nichols, Rector of Fordwich, Early 
in life be settled in his father’s profes- 
sion at Dover; and so long since as 
1787 became an author by the publica- 
tion of a brief treatise, entitled, * Short 
directions for the management of In- 
fants,” in 12mo. In the Memoirs of Me- 
dicine, vol. III. 1792, he published a 
“* Case of imperforate Anus successfully 
treated.” 

Mr. Mantell became a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1810. In 1811 
he published a smail quarto tract, being 
*¢ An account of Cinque Ports’ Meetings, 
called Brotherhoods and Guestlings.” 
(See extracts in our vol. Lxxx1. ii, 51.) 
One of these meetings was then about to 
be holden after a lapse of forty years 
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from the last; and in a second edition 
of the tract printed in 1828, Sir Thomas 
Mantell has preserved an accurate ac- 
count of the proceedings. 

At the former period, Mr. Mantell an- 
nounced his preparation of ** A History 
of the Castle, Town, and Port of Do- 
ver;”’ but at the latter he explains bis 
non-performance of his intention from 
the circumstance that ‘ the Rev. John 
Lyon was induced to publish his History 
of Dover, under a promise I gave that I 
would not in any shape impede his work, 
or publish any History of Dover during 
the ensuing next five years.” Mr. Lyon’s 
work was published in 18613. 

In April 1820, in contemplation of the 
Coronation of George the Fourth, Mr. 
Mantel! published another small quarto 
tract, on “ Coronation Ceremonies and 
Customs, relative to the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports as supporters of the Ca- 
nopy;” and in the same year, on the 
13th of May, he being then Mayor of 
Dover, he received the honour of knight- 
hood. He was for many years Agent 
for Packets at Dover under the Pust- 
office. 

Sir Thomas Mantell married Anne, 
daughter of Mr. Wiliiam Oakley, but has 
left no family. A niece, the daughter 
ef his sister Martha and Mr. Christo- 
pher Greaves, of Canterbury, is the only 
near relative he bas left. 





Mrs. RENavp. 

Dec. 31. In London, aged about 70, 
Mrs. Renaud, the actress, known fur 
many years as the beautiful Mrs. Powell. 

She is said to bave been originally a 
maid-servant in the family of Dr. Budds, 
of Chatham-place. She made her first 
appearance at the Haymarket Theatre, 
as Alicia in Jane Shore, in 1787, and was 
then about 24 years of age. At that pe- 
riod she was the chére amie of a gentle- 
man of large fortune, and she made her 
debut under the name of Farmer. Not 
being engaged at the winter theatres, 
she went to Liverpool, where she mar- 
ried the prompter, Powell, and was 
shortly afterwards engaged at Drury- 
Jane. She was the original Spectre in 
Monk Lewis’s drama of the Castle Spec- 
tre, and undertook that character when 
every other actress of high grade had 
refused it. She went over with the 
Kembles to Covent-garden, which thea- 
tre she left in consequence of a quarrel 
arising from her refusal to act Meg Mer- 
rilies, on the first production of Guy 
Mannering. About 1814 she married a 
provincial actor, of the name of Re- 
naud, from whom she very shortly after- 
wards parted. She then accepted an en- 
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gagement at the Edinburgh theatre: 
On the occasion of his late Majesty’s 
visit to that house, she performed Helen 
Macgregor. On her entrance his Ma- 
jesty rose and bowed to her, the lady 
having, in her early years, been an espe- 
cial favourite of the Sovereign. Her 
powers were at this time declining, and 
her circumstances approaching to indi- 
gence. For the last four or five years she 
has been nearly, if not. wholly, incapa- 
citated for the duties of her profession; 
but Mr. Murray, proprietor of the Edin- 
burgh theatre, very generously allowed 
her two guineas per week, 





Mr. Wn. GReenFiELD, M.R.A.S. 

The late Mr. William Greenfield, Su- 
perintendent of the editorial department 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
who lately died of brain-fever, at the 
early age of 32 (see our November num- 
ber, p. 473), not having had any oppor- 
tunity of making provision for bis widuw 
and five children, beyond an insurance 
on his life, a subscription is commenced 
on bebaif of his bereaved family, ta 
which we beg to direct the attention 
of the benevolent. 

It was his valuable defence of the 
Mabratta Version of the New Testa- 
ment, against the criticisms advanced in 
the Asiatic Journal for September 1829, 
that first brought him under the notice 
of the Society. Of the Mabratta lan- 
guage, he had had no previous know- 
ledge, nor yet of some of the other lan- 
guages referred to in the work; and 
when it is stated, that the pampblet ap- 
peared within five weeks of his direct- 
ing his attention to the subject, no 
stronger pruof could be afforded of the 
remarkable talent with which he was 
endowed for acquiring languages, 

In the nineteen months during which 
Mr. Greenfield had been engaged in the 
Soviety’s service, his varied talents had 
been brought into exercise in no less 
than twelve European, five Asiatic, one 
African, and three American languages ; 
and after the commencement of the en- 
gagement, he acquired a considerable 
degree of skill inthe following languages, 
with which he had previously been 
wholly unacquainted ; the Peruvian, Ne- 
gro-English, Chippeway, and Berber. 

The following bonourable testimonial, 
borne by their Librarian, T. P. Platt, Esq. 
on the completion of the printing of the 
Modern Greek Psalter, may be extended 
to all other works in which he had been 
engaged as editor : 

**Mr. Greenfield, in carrying this 
work through the press, bas uniformly 
exhibited—1. Sound learning and criti- 
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cal judgment; 2. A constant perception 
of the duty of faithful adherence to the 
very letter of the Sacred Original; 3. 
Minute and unwearied diligence, ex- 
tending itselftv the accurate marking of 
every supplemental word introduced in 
the translation, and to the careful ar- 
rangement of stops and accents.” 


—@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

Aug. 21. At the Church Missionary- 
house, Madras, aged 37, the Rev. James 
Ridsdale, for some years one of the ministers 
of that establishment, and son of Mr. Ste- 
phen Ridsdale, of Hull. 

Dec. 11. At Nuneaton, Warw. aged 38, 
the Rev. Edward Hughes, Rector of Hard- 
wick, Northamptonshire. He was youngest 
son of the late Rev. Hugh Hughes, Master 
of Nuneaton school, who died in the sum- 
mer of 1830, and on whose decease the Rev. 
Edw. Hughes was instituted to the rectory 
of Hardwick on his own petition. He was 
of Trin. hall, Camb. LL.B. 1819. 

Dec. 12. In his 70th year, the Rev. 
James Adams, Rector of Castleton, Ox- 
fordshire. He was formerly Fellow of New 
college, M.A. 1786, and was instituted to 
his living, which was in the patronage of 
his family, in 1789. 

At Camden Town, aged 76, Skene Ogilvy, 
D.D. late Minister of Old Aberdeen. 

Dec.17. At Eversley, Hants, aged 74, 
the Rev. Jonathan Ashridge, Rector of that 
parish, to which he was presented in 1824 
by Sir J. Cope, Bart. 

Dec, 19. Aged 28, the Rev. Lewis Law- 
rence, of Jesus college, Oxford, and late Cu- 
rate of Brewood, Staffordshire. 

Dec. 20. At Winford Parsonage, near 
Bristol, aged 63, the Rev. William Edwards, 
M.A. for seventeen years Curate of that 
parish. 

Dec. 21. At Thornhaugh, co. N’pn. aged 
76, the Rev. William Wing, Rector of 
Thoruhaugh with Wausford, and of Stib- 
bington with Sibson, Hunts. He was of 
St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1777, as 17th 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1780, was presented 
to Stibbington in 1790 by Francis Duke of 
Bedford, and to Thornhaugh in 1807 by the 
present Duke. 

Dec. 21. At Humbleton, Yorkshire, aged 
78, the Rev. Jonathan Dixon, Vicar of that 
oe of Garton, and of Burton Pidsea, and 

erpetual Curate of Tunstall. He was pre- 
sented tu Garton in 1781 by the Dean and 
Chapter of York; to Garton in 1792, and to 
Humbleton in 1793, both by the Lord 
Chancellor. He was also Domestic Chap- 
lain to the late Duke of St. Alban’s. He 
was an excellent husband, father, and friend. 

Dec. 24. At Long Stratton, Norfolk, 
the Rev, Ellis Burroughes, Rector of ‘Tss- 
burgh, in that county, and of Stowlangtoft, 
in Suffolk ; lord of the manors of Stratton- 
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hall, Welham, and Reezes, and for many 
years an active magistrate for Norfolk. He 
was the only son of the Rev. Randal! Bur- 
roughes, by Elizabeth-Maria, svle dau. and 
heiress of William Ellis, esq. of Kiddall-hall, 
in Elmet, Yorkshire. He was admitted a 
member of Queen’s college, Cambridge, in 
1782, and graduated B.A. 1786, as 10th 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1789. He entered 
into holy orders in 1790, when he was pre« 
sented to the living of Stowlangtoft, by the 
late Sir Walter Rawlinson, and to that of 
Tasburgh in 1804. He married, in 1795, 
Sarah-Nasmyth, only dau. of Robert Marsh, 
esq. of Norwich, by whom he has left a 
numerous family. Exemplary in every pub- 
lic and private capacity, Mr. Burroughes 
made it his constant aim to promote the 
happiness of all around him; and is propor- 
tionably regretted by his friends and neigh- 
bours. 

Dec. 27. At Chipping Warden, North- 
amptonshire, aged 73, the Rev. John Lamb, 
D.D. Rector of that parish and of Charwel- 
ton. He was formerly Fellow of Queen’s 
college, Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 
1783, B. and D.D. 1797. He was pre- 
sented to Charwelton in 1805, by Sir Chas. 
Knightley, Bart., and was for a long period 
Curate and Vicar of Banbury, which living 
he resigned on his institution to the Rec- 
tory of Chipping Warden, Nov. 4, 1815, on 
the presentation of Francis Earl of Guilford. 
He used to remark, in an affectionate man- 
ner, among his old parishioners of Banbury, 
that he thought he had baptized about half 
of them; and he always noticed in a parti- 
cular manner the pvor old people whom he 
remembered. As a public character, he 
failed in the decision of taking a straight- 
forward course, and thereby made himself 
euemies in his old age, by whose hostility 
his days were embittered. His living at 
Chipping Warden was the boon of political 
service; and, although he sought the inter- 
course of reformers, he nevertheless pro- 
mised his support to the Wroxton candidate 
at the last election for Banbury. Partly from 
fear of venturing in his old age amongst the 
multitude to whom his vote was to be op- 
posed, and whom he doubtless supposed to 
be greatly excited against him and his party, 
and partly, perhaps, from the wish not to 
offend his old parishioners and connection, 
he absented himself from the late election ; 
and the consequence was, decided hostility 
on the part of his former acquaintance. He 
frequently expressed his feeling of their un- 
kindness, and latterly appeared to be de- 
sponding. On Tuesday Dec. 27th, he was 
called by a young relative, who found his 
door fastened. The Doctor replied, desiring 
him to go down stairs, adding, ** and God 
bless you.” The report of e pistol was al- 
most immediately heard. The ball entered 
below his breast, on the left side, and passed 
out near his shoulder, perforating, many 
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times, a blanket which was folded on the 
bed. An inquest was held—Verdict, Lu- 
racy. 

Dec. 30. At Nantes, aged 30, the Rev. 
Willam Mathews, B.A. Curate of Romford, 
Essex, and late of New college, Oxford. 

Dec. 31. At Stanmer, Sussex, aged 58, 
the Rev. Thomas Baker, Canon Residentiary 
of Chichester, and Rector of Stanmer.. He 
was of St. Juhin’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1795, M.A. 1800; was presented to Stan- 
mer in 1802, by the Earl of Chichester, and 
collated to the stall of Thorney in the church 
of Chichester in 1824. 

Jan. 6. At Witheridge, Devonshire, aged 
63, the Rev. Perry Dicken, Vicar of that 
place, and Rector of Ploughill. He was 
presented to the former church in 1793, by 
R. Melhuish, esq. and to Ploughili in 1816, 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon, having in the 
same year accumulated the degree of M.A. 
as a member of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

Jan.7. Aged 72, the Rev. Gainsford 
Smith, Vicar of Evenley, Northamptonshire. 
He was formerly Fellow of Magdalen coll. 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A, 1784, 
B.D. 1799; and by which society he was 
presented to his living in 1809. 

Jan. 9. At Bailbrook Lodge, aged 36, 
the Rev. B. Butterworth, late Curate of 
Claverton, near Bath, 

Jan. 10. The Rev. Thomas Comyn, Cu- 
rate of Tunstall and of Wantesden, in Suf- 
folk, and Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of 
Sussex. 

Jan.13. Suddenly, at the Bank of Eng- 
land, whilst receiving a dividend, aged 62, 
the Rev. Stephen Weaver Brown. He was 
educated at Pembroke college, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of B.A. in 1802. 
Having left the established Church, he be- 
came a Unitarian minister, aud was for some 
a popular preacher at Birmingham. Of late 
years he had resided in lodgings in Feather- 
stone-buildiugs, Holborn, where a large 
number of sovereigns were found in his 
drawers by his landlord, who advertised for 
his relations in the Times of Jan. 16. 

Jan.19. Aged 80, the Rev. William 
Easton, Vicar of Barrow upon Soar, and 
Perpetual Curate of Mountsorrel, Leices- 
tershire. He was formerly a Fellow of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1773, as 10th Wrangler, M.A. 
1776, B.D. 1784, and by which society he 
was presented to Barrow in 1794. As Vicar 
of Barrow, he nominated himself to Mount 
Sorrel ia 1797. He was a man highly es- 
teemed amidst a wide circle, and his length 
of days makes his loss the more deplored. 

Jan. 20. At Tiffield, Northamptonshire, 
the Rev. John Thomas Flesher, Rector of 
that parish, to which he was presented by 
Thomas Flesher, esq. in 1795. He was of 
Lincoln college, Oxford, where, in the same 
year, he took the degree of M.A, 

The Rev. Thomas Bellamy, Rector of 


Sandford Orcas, Somerset, to which church 
he was instituted in 1816. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Daniel Benson, Rector 
of Grimoldby, and Vicar of South Cockering- 
ton and Strubby, Linc. He was presented 
to the last named living in 1813, by the Dean 
and Chapter of Lincoln; was collated to 
to South Cockerington in 1814, by Dr. Tom- 
line, then Bp. of Lincoln, and was presented 
to Grimoldby by Lord Midleton. 

The Rev. Thomas Bird, B.A. Rector of 
Crosby Garret, and Perpetual Curate of 
Mallerstang, both in Westmorland. 

The Rev. John Bond, Rector of Freston, 
Suffolk, to which he was instituted in 1795. 

The Rev. Arthur Bromily, Curate of 
Blewbury, Berks, and formerly Minister of 
Clement-street Chapel, Leamington. 

The Rev. Maurice Evans, Vicar of Llan- 
geler, and of Penrhyn, co. Cardigan, to the 
former of which churches he was collated in 
1820, hy the Bp. of St. David’s. 

The Rev. Edward Frewen, D.D. Rector 
of Frating cum Thorington, Essex. He 
was formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1769, 
as 11th Senior Optime, M.A. 1772, B.D. 
1780, and D.D. 1792; and by which So- 
ciety he was presented to hisbenefice in 1788. 

Aged 53,the Rev. Godfrey Goodman, Rec- 
tor of Kemerton, near Tewkesbury. He was 
presented to the living only about twelve 
months ago. The advowson of Kemerton 
is in the Corporation of Gloucester, to which 
it was presented by Godfrey Goodman, Bp. 
of Gloucester, in 1638. The deed enjoins 
that it shall he given to one of the Bishop’s 
descendants, if any of them, who may be 
duly qualified, shall make application within 
a prescribed time; otherwise it goes to the 
son of the Mayor or senior Alderman. 

At Nuneaton, Warw., the Rev. J. E. 
Jones, M.A. Minister of St. Paul’s, Stock- 
ingford, and Sunday-Evening Lecturer at 
Nuneaton. He was also Domestic Chaplain 
to the late Lady Lavington. 

The Rev. 7. O. Marsh, Vicar of Steving- 
ton, Beds. to which church he was presented 
in 1776, by the Duke of Bedford. 

The Rev. Edward Ryley, Vicar of Eating- 
ton, Warw. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1796, M.A 1799, and was presented 
to Eatington, in 1807, by the Hon. G, 


Shirley. 
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DEATHS. 
Lonnon anv 1Ts VICINITY. 


Dec. 29. At Kensington, Eliz. youngest 
daughter of Arch. Kelso, esq. of Sauchrie, 
Ayrshire, 

Lately. In Greenwich Park, Capt. B. 
Backhouse, formerly of the Royal Welsh 
Fusileers. 

Wm. Garratt, esq. of Bath, formerly of 
Leigh House, near Havant. 
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At Englefield Green, in his 40th year, 
Aldborough Richardson, esq. 

Aged 12, Fred. Charles S. youngest son 
of the late Capt. J. Serrell, R. N. of Stourton 
Caundle, Dorset. 

Jan. 2. At the house of her son-in-law, 
James Hewitt Massey Dawson, esq. Glouces- 
ter-place, aged 82, Mary, widow of Francis 
Dennis, esq. of Jamaica. 

Jan. 3. In the Fleet Prison, aged 65, 
John Charles le Poer Beresford Morphew, 
esq. formerly a Colonel in the army, and 
distinguished at the rebellion of 1798. A 
coroner’s inquest was held; which, as it 
appeared the deceased had suffered from 
consumption, returned a verdict of ** Natu- 
ral Death.” 

In Charles-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 92, Mrs. 
Treves. 

Aged 89, J. Baker, esq. of Upper Charles- 
st. Northampton-sq. formerly of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

Jan. 4, In Lambeth workhouse, aged 74, 
Mr. Drummond, once a respectable lottery- 
office-keeper in Holborn. 

Jan.6. In Upper Belgrave-place, Eliz. 
wife of the Rev. J. M‘Evoy, and housekeeper 
at St. James Palace. 

Aged 24, Lydia-Charlotte, wife of John 
Powell, esq. of Balbam-hill and Bucklers- 
bury, 3d dau. of W. Williams, M.D. Devi- 
zes ; and on the 13th, aged 69, her mother- 
in-law, Mary, widow of John Powell, esq. 

Jan. 7. In Queen's-sq. Bloomsbury, 
aged 79, the widow of Geo. Fred. Herbst, 


esq. 

{4 Upper Bedford-place, the widow of J. 
I. Bernal, esq. of Jamaica. 

In Old Bond-st. aged 79, W. Bowdon, 
esq. of Clapham-common. 

Jan. 8. In Hunter-st. Harriet, wife of A. 
Matthews, esq. surgeon, aud fifth daughter 
of Mr. Sharp, of Havant. 

Jan. 10. Aged 31, Robert, eldest son of 
the late Mr. Chas. Rivington, of Waterloo- 
place. 

Jan. 13. Emilia, fourth dau. of John 
D. Aubert, esq. of Upper Bedford-pl. 

Aged 70, M. Foveaux, esq. late of the 
War-office. 

Jan. 17. Aged 77, Anna, wife of W. 
Weston, esq. of Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

_ Anne, wife of Henry Greenwood, esq. of 
Southwark, and eldest dau. of late George 
Reade, esq. of Fryern Court, Hants. 

In Saville-row, aged 84, Frs. Knight, esq. 

Jan. 18. At York-st. Portman-sq., aged 
73, E. Gwatkia, esq. 

{n Portland-place, aged 69, the Right 
Hon. Anne Countess dowager of Sheffield. 
Her Ladyship was the second dau. of Frede- 
rick second Earl of Guilford, K.G. (the 
Prime Minister when Lord North) by Anne, 
dau. and heiress of George Speke, esq. With 
her sisters, the late Lady Glenbervie and 
Lady Charlotte Lindsey, she was a lady in 
waiting to the Princess of Wales (the late 
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Queen Caroline) before she quitted this 


country for the Continent. On the 20th 
Jan. 1798, Lady Anne North became the 
third wife of George Lord Sheffield, the edi- 
tor of the Works of Gibbon, who was cre- 
ated an Earl in 1816, and died May 30, 1821 
(see a memoir of his Lordship in our vol. 
xe1. i. 563). Her ladyship had two chil- 
dren: 1. Lady Anne-Frederica-Catherine, 
who was married in 1827 to the Hon. Ar- 
thur Chas. Legge, and died in 1829; and 
2. the Rt. Hon. George-Augustus-Frede- 
rick-Charles, who succeeded his father in 
his titles, and is the present Earl. 

Jan.19. Aged 85, Thomas Burton, esq. 
of Guildford-st., late Secretary to his Majes- 
ty’s Commissioners of Excise. 

Jan. 23. Aged 74, R. Hammersley, esq- 
of Turnham-green-terrace. 





Bevs.—Jan. 1. At Higham Gobion, 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. John Reynolds War- 
dale, A.M. the Rector. 

Benxs.—Jan. 6. At Windsor, aged 81, 
Mary, widow of Sir William Herschel. K.H., 
and previously of John Pitt, esq. Sir Wm. 
Herschel died Aug. 25, 1822. (see his me- 
moir in our vol. xcul. ii. 274.) 

Berwicxk.—Jan. 5. At Grove House, 
Berwick, Thomas Wood, esq. of the Wynd- 
ing, Bamborough. 

CumBEerRLAND.—Jan.15. Joseph Wheel- 
wright, esq. of Lowca, near Workington. 

CornwatL.—Jan. 2. At Launceston, 
aged 47, Mr. J. Drake, solicitor. 

Lately. At Menheniott, aged 87, Etiza- 
beth Mallett, for many years maintained by 
the parish; but on examining her house, 
after her death, a considerable sum of 
money, said to exceed 200/., was found, with 
a great number of garments, obtained from 
the benevolent inhabitants of Liskeard. 

Devon.—Lailely. At Totnes, aged 245 
Philip Bowden, esq. surgeon. 

At Teignmouth, aged 44, the Hon. Julia 
wife of Capt. Richard Harward, R.N., and 
younger dau. of Lord Exmouth: She was 
married Jan. 11, 1810. 

In the workhouse, Moretonhampstead, 
Mary Downe, at the advanced age of 105. 

Jan. 1. At Chudleigh, in ber 85th years 
Mary, widow of the Rev. Henry Mugg, late 
of Chudleigh. 

At Chudleigh, in her 82d year, the wife 
of the Rev. Gilert Barrington, Senior Pre- 
bendary of Exeter, and Vicar of Chudleigh. 

Jan. 5. At Tormoham, aged 24, Jane 
Maria, wife of J. B. Blackaller, esq. sur- 
geon, eldest dau. of Evan Evans, esq. of 
Galway; she was married within the last 
year. 

Jan. 10. At Barnstaple; aged 51, Mary- 
Ann, widow of Chas. Besley Gribble, esq. 
Captain E.1.C. 

Dorset.—Jan. 14. At West Woodyates, 
aged 64, Sarah, widew of Jolin Harvey 
Goddard, esq, 
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Jan. 16. Aged 56, at Uplyme, Miss Char- 
lotte Vere, only surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Nicholas Vere, Rector of that parish. 

Durnam.—Jan. 11. Aged 83, Margaret, 
widow of Mr. R. Johnson, of Barnardcastle. 

Essex.—Jan. 6. At Great Baddow, aged 
75, Capt. Barrow, formerly of the E.I. C. 
service, and of Berners-street. 

Gtouc.—Jan. 8. At Tewkesbury, David 
Bowen, esq. surgeon. 

Jan 14. At Bristol, Lieut. Thos. Ridout, 
éth Bombay N.I. youngest son of the late 
Mr. Chas. Ridout, of, that city. 

Jan. 16. At Clifton, in his 88th year, 
Richard Lawrence, of Week, Somerset, and 
of Duffryn Mawr, co. Brecknock, esq. 

Jan.17. Aged 24, Thomas Henry, only 
son of the late Thomas Camplin, esq. of 
Bristol. 

Hants.— Dec. 31. At Lymington, Mar- 
tha-Maria, wife of Augustus Brine, esq. 
Capt. R.N. 

Lately. At Southampton, aged 70, the 
relict of Capt. Jas. Moring, one of the elder 
brethren of the Trinity House. 

Jan. 4. At Southampton, aged 82, John 
Anthony Tilentin, esq. 

Jan. 10. At Swanwich, aged 44, William 
Silvester Purchase, esq. 

Jan.18. At West Meon, aged 76, Thos. 
Lord, esq. 

Herts.—Jan. 4. At Aldenham, Ann- 
Parker, wife of the Rev. J. Wilkinson, M.A. 
and eldest dau. of Richard Burrows, esq. of 
Saffron- Walden. 

Kent.—At Hawkhurst, aged 86, Mr. 
John Barrow, a farmer of the old school. 
His body was drawn to the burial-ground by 
three pair of oxen attached to a waggon. 

Jan. 3. At Shooter’s-hill, aged 57, Edw. 
Strachey, esq. brother to Sir Henry Strachey, 
Bart. of Sutton Court, Somerset. He was 
the second son of Sir Henry the first Bart. 
by Jane, dau. of John Kelsal of Greenwich, 
esq. and widow of Capt. Thomas Latham, 
R.N.; he was for some time a senior mer- 
chant un the Bengal establishment, and mar- 
ried at Calcutta in Oct. 1808, the youngest 
dau. of Col. Wm. Kirkpatrick. 

Jan. 18. Aged 85, H. Mills, esq. one 
of the oldest Magistrates and Deputy Lieu- 
tenants for the county. 

Jan. 20. At Lewisham, aged 75, William 
Smallbone, esq. 

Jan. 23. Aged 76, J. Robinson, esq. of 
Sydenham. 

LancasuireE.—Jan. 13 Aged 102, Mr. 
Hugh Evans, tailor. He was a native of 
Anglesea, and came over to Liverpool to 
make mourving at the death of George II. 
He worked at his business till within the 
last seven years, and retained his sight and 
hearing until the hour of his dissolution. 

Leicester.—Jan. 1. At Loughborough, 
Capt. John Hunt, late 65th reg. eldest son 
of Mr. Jolin Hunt, surgeon, of that town. 

At Leicester, aged 58, the widow of 
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Capt. N. Cooper, of the Leicestershire 
militia. 

Jan. 12. At Leicester, Eleanor, wife of 
J. Bankart, esq. 

Mipptesex.—Dec. ... At Winchmore 
Hill, aged 61, Geo. Henry Browne, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Tottenham, aged 80, Rich. 
Cooper, esq. 

Norro.tk.—Jan. 1. Aged 79, the widow 
of M. Branthwayt, esq. of Taverham-hall. 

Jan. 5. At Thorpe, near Norwich, J. 
B. Plowman, esq. late of Lowestoft. 

Norts.—Jan.7. At Newark, aged 92, 
Samuel Sketchley, esq., many years senior 
Alderman of that borough, which office he 
resigned a few years since. He was formerly 
a partner in Messrs. Handley’s entensive 
brewery, at the time when there was a great 
demand for ale in Russia. He was the 
oldest person in Newark. 

NorTHuMBERLAND.—Jan. 15. Aged 84, 
John Mitford, of Mitford, formerly a captain 
in the army. 

Oxrorp.— Lately, at a very advanced age, 
Wm. Judd, esq. for many years an active 
and useful magistrate of Banbury. He was 
one of those independent members of the 
Corporation who, five and twenty years ago, 
opposed the Guilford interest in the person 
of Dudley North. After this period the 
Wroxton influence remained paramount until 
the present year, when at the election, on 
the 2d of May last, Mr. Judd, although he 
had for a Jong period been confined to his 
room, continued so true to his principles, 
that he suffered himself to be conveyed to 
the hustings, where he recorded his vote in 
favour of Mr. Easthope and Corporate Re- 
form. Soon after the election he resigned 
his gown along with several others. 

Satop.—Dec. 18. In Shrewsbury, Mr. 
Thomas Dean, formerly of Manchester. He 
was one of the brave veterans of the Man- 
chester volunteers, who so gallantly assisted 
in the defence of Gibraltar, and of whom it 
is supposed there are now only four re- 
maining. 

Somerset.—Dec. 30. Aged 71, John 
Edmonds, more than 40 years in the employ 
of Messrs: Fuller, cvoach-builders, of Bath. 
He served 22 years in the Navy, and was in 
nine general engagements, among which 
were Rodney’s, 1782, and Lord Howe’s, 
1794. He had received several wounds, 
particularly one in the face, from a splinter, 
which knocked his nose on one side, and 
gave a singularly ludicrous expression to his 
countenance, and which greatly heightened 
the effect of his whimsicalities. Jack en- 
joyed an uninterrupted state of good health, 
although much addicted to the use of spi- 
rituous liquors. His memory was extremely 
retentive, and he could amuse a company for 
hours with his recitations and spinning long 
yarns. For a trifling wager he ouce learned 
by heart the contests of a whole newspaper 
in a very short space of time. By. his own 
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account, he had been married no fewer than 
six times. 

Jan.2. At Cricket Lodge, Chard, aged 5, 
the Hon. Horatio Nelson Hood, youngest 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Bridport. 

Jan.8. At Clevedon, aged 24, Mary- 
Craven, second daughter of Charles Kyd 
Bishop, esq. late of Barbadoes. 

Jan. 9. Aged 78, Amos Greenslade, esq. 
of Wootton Courteney. 

Jan.14. At Bath, aged 68, Sarah, widow of 
the Rev. Sam. How, Rector of Winterbourne 
Strickland, Dorset; sister to the Rev. 
William England, D.D., now Archdeacon 
of Dorset, and mother-in-law to Capt. Win, 
Proby, R.N. 

Jan. 14. At Wiveliscombe, aged 80, 
Elizabeth, widow of Wm. Walker, esq., of 
East Barnet. 

Jan. 15. Charlotté, dau. of Peter Fry, 
esq. of Compton-house, Axbridge. 

Jan. 17. At Yeovil, in his 50th year, 
Mr. G. Trenchard. 

Jan. 19. At Bath, aged 78, Mrs. Eleanor 
Mayhew Lutwyche. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.— Jan. 10. Jn his carri- 
age, on the road from Stourbridge to his resi- 
dence at Great Barr, aged 69,J ohn Scott, esq. 
High Sheriff of Worcestershire for 1830-21. 
He had long suffered from a complaint in the 
heart, which at length terminated his life. 
His only child married Robert Wellbeloved, 
esq., a barrister on the Oxford circuit, who 
upon his marriage took the name of Scott. 

Surrotk.—Jan. 19. Aged 35, Jane, wife 
of the Rev. H. B. Faulkner, of Long Melford, 

Surrey.—Jan. 13. At Weybridge, aged 
18, Emily, youngest dau. of late T. G. Wor- 
thington, esq., of Halse House, Somerton. 

Jan. 21. At Croydon, aged 50, James 
Tunstall, M.D. 

Sussex.—Jan. 16. At B-ighton, aged 
15, William, eldest son of William Sant, esq. 

Jan. 18. At Brighton, aged 97, Wm. 
Borrer, esq. 

WESTMORELAND.—Jan. 6. 
Hall, John Upton, esq. 

Wirts.—Dec. 30. John Eyre, esq. son of 
the late Rev. John Eyre, Salisbury. 


At Ingmire 


Jan. 4. Elizabeth widow of Edw. Swan, 
esq. of Salisbury. 
Jan.6. At East Tytherton, aged 87, 


Mrs. Penelope Gay, dau. of the Rev. Nicho- 
las Gay, vicar of Newton Saint Cyrus, Devon. 

Jan.10. Aged 42, Thos. Wheeler, esq. 
of Salisbury. 

Jan. 17. At Bishop Ward's College, 
Sarum, Martha, widow of the Rev. Edw. 
Whittle, Rector of Teffont Evias. 

Aged 76, Thos. Roles, esq. of Salisbury. 

Woncester.—At Stourbridge, in the 
house of her brother-in-law Wm. Evans, 
esq. Elizabeth, widow of Sir John Evans, 
Knt. of Erbistock Hall, co. Flint, who died 
in 1825. 

York.—Jan. 7. At York, aged 56, Mr. 
W. Flint, of Great Driffield, author of a 
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Treatise on the Horse. Mr. F.in 1804) 
rode a match over Knavesmire, against Col- 
Thornton's lady. His death was awfully 

dden, in quence of taking too large 
a dose of prussic acid, as a medicine. 

Jan.10. Aged 75, Mary, wife of John 
Pitts, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Selby, aged 51, Barbara, 
widow of Rd. Moorsom, esq. of Airy Hill, 
Whitby, who died only a few weeks before. 

Aged 83, Hannah, widow of the late 
Rev. Geo. Lambert, of Hull. 

Jan. 13. The wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Boothroyd, of Huddersfield, 

At Kippax Park, Henry, third son of 
Thomas Davison Bland. Having been out 
shooting with his father for a few hours, he 
was seized with apoplexy, and died imme- 
diately. 

Jan. 14. At Hull, aged 60, Joseph 
Henry Vaux, esq. 

At Scarborough, the wife of George Brown, 
esq. of York, and sister to Mrs, Christopher 
Boltou, of Hull. 

Jan.16. At Leeds, Josiah H. Oates, esq. 

Wates.—Jan. 10. At Tenby, Sir Ro- 
bert Jones Allard Kemeys, of Yreysarwood, 
Glamorganshire. He received the honours 
of knighthood, March 6, 1817, being then 
a Lieut.-Colonel. 

Jan. 1. Aged 27, Richard Owen, third 
son of William Wynne, of Peniarth, esq. 

Jan. 13. Aged 78, Thomas Mostyn Ed- 
wards, esq. of Kilken Hall, co. Fiint. 

Iretanno.— Dec. 22. Eliza, wife of Barré 
Beresford, esq. Brook Hall, co. Derry, 
youngest dau. of late John Bayly, esq. of 
Bristol. 

At Kiltormor, co. Galway, the widow Ba- 
got, at the extraordinary age of 120 years, 
in the full possession of all her faculties. 
She retained to her last moments a wonde, ~ 
ful taste for music, and a powerful remem- 
brance of ancient Irish song.—An old wo- 
man died in Letterkenny, a few days ago, 
aged 117 years, leaving behind her 234 chil- 
dren, grand, and great-grand-children. 

At his seat, Ballykileaven, Queen’s co. 
Sir John Allen Johnson Walsh, Bart. bro- 
ther to Gen. Sir Henry Johnson, Bt. K.C.B. 

Asroad.—July 18. At Cawnpore, East 
Indies, aged 47, Major W. P. Cooke, 6th 
N.I. 





Oct. 26. At Jamaica, J. P. Nathan, esq. 
formerly of Portsmouth. 

Nov.7. At Jamaica, Anna, widow of 
Sam. Phillips, esq. of Portsmouth. 

Nov. 11. At Malta, Colonel Henry An- 
derson Morshead, Commandant of the Royal 
Engineers in that island; and of Widey 
Court, near Plymouth. He was appointed 
Second Lieutenant in the Engineers 1794, 
First Lieutenant 1796, Captain- Lieut. 1801, 
Captain 1805, Lt.-Colonel 1813, and Colo- 
nel 1825. At the time of his death, he was 
in the administration of the government of 
Malta, in the absence of the Lt.-Governor. 
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Nov. 28. At Paris, Mr. James Conway, 
Parisian Correspondent of The Times for the 
last eighteen months, distinguished for his 
literary powers, and for singular zeal and as- 
siduity during a twenty years’ connection 
with the metropolitan press. He was a na- 
tive of Cork, where his connections were re- 
spectable, and has left an orphan daughter, 
her mother having died a few months ago. 


Bill of Mortality.— Markets.— Prices of Shares. 
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Dec. 26. At Vienna, Count Von Frimont, 
the President of the Council of War. 

At Paris, at the residence of her sou-in- 
law C. S mpson, esq., Mrs. Shaw, relict of 
the late Rev. Dr. Shaw, rector of Chelvey, 
Somerset. 

At Boulogne, aged 53, John Ellis, esq. 
barrister, and late a magistrate fur Cornwall. 

Jan. 3. Aged 58, at Paris, John Brogden, 








Nov. 28. At Barcelona, Thomas Cowley, 


esq. of Bridgewater-square. 
esq. of the Inner Temple, barrister. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dee. 21, 1831, to Jan. 24, 1832. 























Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 149] 50 and 60 170 
Males - 1008 1994 Males - 887 1788 5and10 66] 60and 70172 
Females - 986 Females- 866 §'7 3 J 10 and20 50| 70 and 80 112 

Whereof have died under two yearsold 526 8 20 and 30 122 | 80 and 90 58 
a a $0 aud 40 144 | 90and100 8 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 176 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Jan. 20. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a «& &S «€& eq ¢ a «¢ a «& » «& 
59 5& 35 68 21 4 386 4 35 7 37 «63 
PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 27. 
Kent Bags............ 3i. 10s. to 6/. 10s. | Farnham(seconds)...... Gl. 10s. to 91. 0s, 
eer biesies 3l. 15s. to 4/1. 16s. | Kent Pockets..... ...+0 l. 10s. to 7/. 12°. 
SE cknkannebannceieee Sl. 15s. to Sl. 198. | Basses. cccecccscccscscseccee SL. 45. to Sl. 88, 
Farnham (fine) ...... 9. Os. to 121. Os. | Essex .....0..ccccce sccecee 4l. 10s. to 52. 10s 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 26. 


Smithfield, Hay 32. 10s. to 41. 0s. Straw 1/. 10s.to 11.16s. | Clover 5. 5s. to 6l. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


DE cinccinancassennceces Se: OC Oe da GE. 7 Rai sisiiccsceiicmicvces Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
ee 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 23 : 

Wi scisksanccnatensieed 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od. DIED sceseversses 2,799 Calves 95 
Pork..... sistant 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 19,710 Pigs 120 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 27.—Best Wallsends, 20s. 6d. to 22s, 3d. per cwt. Other 
sorts from 16s. to 19s. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 44s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 60s. Mottled 68s, Curd, 72s. CANDLES, 83s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES, Jan. 23, 1832, 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill, 

Birmingham Canal, 242. 
Kennet and Avon, 25. 
London Dock Stock, 64. 
and Manchester Railway, 205. 
sex, 68}. 
Gas Light, 48. 
General United, 23. 








Grand Junction, 225.——= 
Leeds and Liverpool, 420. Regeat’s, 17. Rochdale, 70. 
St. Katharine’s, 75. West India, 102. Liverpool 
Grand Junction Water Works, 483. West Middle- 
Globe Insurance, 135. Guardian, 213. Hope, 5%. Chartered 
Imperial Gas, 413. Phoenix ditto, 40. Independent, 40. 
Canada Land Company, 308. Reversionary Interest, 109. 
For prices of all other Shares, enquire as abuve. 


Ellesmere and Chester, 74. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strawn. 
From Deceml-er 26, 1881, to January 25, 1882, Loth inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 
a am 1 | od 
walt < Bs, | ~ 22s a 3. 
SSUE 8 Ss | Weather. |S SSE) 9 2s Weather. 
PS OS) FZ 2 Barom.| sole 2i zg |£-¥ ||Barom 
Ase ~<)| ine | a) 2. 
bial Fe ae 
Dec.! © | ° | ° | in. pts.| an. 2) eT Oo ie es 
26 | 35 | 41 | 36 |, 30, 25 sifair & foggy 11 | 43 48 | 42 | 29, 70:do. & rain 
27 | 36 | 40 38 » 40 foggy 12 | 43 | 44 | 37 })_—, 60\do. 
28 | 42 | 44 | 39 > 40 fair 13 | 36 40 35 || 30, 10)fair 
29 | 40 | 43 | 41 » 22 do. 14 | 34 | 38 | 32 » 40\cloudy 
30 35 39 | 33 | , 18 cloudy 15 | 33 37 | 82 » 40/do. 
81 | 33 | 35 30 |! , 18'do. 16 | 33 | 87 | 38, 39/feir 
Jal; 88 | 35 | 301} , 16 do. 17 | 39 | 44 44 » 30\cloudy 
2 | 87 | 87 | 35 | 29, 87 do. | 18 | 39 | 43) 39 ||, 30/do. 
8 | 31 | 36; 29 » 80 fair & foggy | 19 | 34 36 35 30\do. 
4| 31 | 35 | 82 , 67 cloudy & do.| 20 | 32 39, 38 ; ” 18\do. 
5 | 29 | 33/35 ||, 61jdo. 21/39 45 | 43 » 18ido. 
6 38 | 40 | 40 » 45 hazy || 22 | 42 43 | 45 » 20/do, 
7 | 39 | 43 | 40 , 34 cloudy | 23 | 40 42 | 46 > 20\do, 
8 40! 42! 41 » 34! do, 24 | 44 | 46 | 44 » 16\fair 
9°42) 43) 47; ,46do.&hazy | 25! 45 | 49 | 29 | 29, 80!do. 
10 48 ' 52'48' , 68 do. do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 28, 1831, fo January 26, 1832, both inclusive. 
S| ide 34 lecisd! 8 Felegi.| 3 “2 
SAH £3 2.53 oe =3 4 = g='3 S =—¢ 3 = S 10002. 
A on * * a = ise = = ~< 
281923|/82% 3 90% 90% 994, 163 [t.. —— 8 F pm. 
29) 82% 22 ————_| 904’ 904! 994! 16g ——, 1 dis. —— 7 8S pm. 
30|1923|/88 2% 90% 903 993) 164-——|_ 2dis. —— 7 8 pm. 
31/193 |823 % — 903 — —_ — 3 _ldis|——, 7 8 pm. 
2|—— § 25 i———| 20 |- ——-_— 8 7 pm. 
8193 '87% #@ 90 | 90 \913 99% —) 2dis. | 80§ 8 9 pm. 
4193 |82¢ 3 904 893914 | 993 16§—| 2 dis. | 8 9 pm. 
5192482 g——, 90% 903——__—_— 16 ———-._ 1 dis. _——, 9 8 pm. 
6——82 ¢——| 904/904 —— —- Ss 7 pm. 
7193 |82% ————$. —— _ 905. ——._ 993 1 dis. 7 8 pm. 
9,193 |S2% 4813 24; 89§ 893/893 4, 993, 16§195 par 1 dis. ——| 8 9 pm. 
10193 |825 2824 1% 894/89% 8% 999 164/195 \par 1 pm. ——), 8 10 pm. 
11192 81g 23814 ¥| 893 S9Z88$ 9 99 164194¥par 1 pm.——| 8 9 pm. 
12,193 82g 481% 24 893 89%894 4) 994 16g 1944 par 1 pm.) $1 8 9 pm. 
18 192; 828 $824 § 89g 899,89§ § 99% 1681945 par. —— 9 11 pm. ’ 
14/193 |82 382% | 89g! 90 |s9g | 993] 1641944 par 2 pm.|i——_ 9 11 pm. 
161944183 483% 904) 904'90 893! 993| 163 par 1 dis. ——| 9 11 pm. 
17194 |s23 $823 % 89%) 90 |89g 4 99%) 163/— —j|—| 9 10 pm. 
18194 |82g #82} % 90 | 893 89% 4| 99% 164,196 ———— 80§ 10 8 pm. 
19|1933|823 3.82§ 4 90 | 893/895 4 994] 1631954! 2 1 dis; ——, 8 10 pm. 
20 i824 $824 13) 89% 893 894 $ 100) 163 1 pm. par. ——| 9 30 pm, 
21\196 |828 481g 4 89 | 894'88% 9 994 16% 196'par 2 pm. | 1) 12 pm. 
23} 1934 82% $$ 81% 24 893'89g 4) 994 16% 194 par 1 pm.| 803! 11 12 pm. 
24/1934|824 % 824 4%! 90% 90 |89% 3) 999 163/195) 1 pm. 11 12 pm. 
25\—— ae —_—- — 
26|1934183% 231823 4° 905 904/892 3' 99% 16§! 195 par 2 pm..——' 11 13 pm. 





J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Gvuooieck, and Co. 


3. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25 PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











